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PREFACE. 



I HAVE endeavoured in this examination of the 
Christian Scriptures to realize in a degree the state 
of mind with which they would be read by one who 
should open them for the first time. It is perhaps 
impossible completely to project the mind beyond the 
atmosphere which it has breathed from the cradle ; 
or it can only be done at the imminent hazard 
of transcending the true point of view. To weigh 
with equal independence and candour the claims of 
the religion of one'^s age and country requires an 
almost incredible effort, especially from those whose 
office it is to uphold, in one form or another, the 
established faith. I can only say that I am not 
ignorant of the biases to which an inquirer, bom and 
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brought up in a Christian community, is exposed. I 
have tried to guard against them ; to look into the 
Christian Records, as if they had just been placed 
before me, at least with no disposition in their fa- 
vour but that produced by the undisputed excellence 
of their morality ; and to ascertain the precise truth 
as nearly as possible, unswayed by that veneration 
for authority which leads us to take too much for 
granted on the one hand, or by that love of novelty, 
so fruitful of doubt and denial on the other. 

There are numbers who give no credit to the 
accounts of the Life of Jesus Christ. They barely 
admit his existence. There are many more whose 
faith rests only on tradition. I do not doubt, there- 
fore, that works, like the present, whose aim it is to 
disclose grounds for personal conviction, are needed 
and may be useful. Still, a direct knowledge of the 
wants of others has not been the primary cause of 
this publication. The views contained in this volume 
have interested my own mind deeply. For this rea- 
son I have wished to publish them. I believe and 
therefore do I speak. Were I utterly unacquainted 
with the wants of others, I should deem it a' safe 
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presumption that the experience of one individual, 
no matter how humble, in regard to a subject of 
universal interest, is the experience, if not of all, yet 
of many. Every man is the best representative to 
hima^f of other men. And he may justly be charged 
with arrogance, who fancies himself so peculiarly con- 
stituted, so different from all others, that what has 
satisfied his mind will not have a like influence in 
numerous other cases. 

It is extremely difficult to suggest any new mode 
of regarding admitted truths, without incurring the 
suspicion of unfriendliness to the truths themselves ; 
sa generally is opinion identified with truth. I may 
be charged with a design to explain away the Chris;- 
tian Miracles, when, in reality, I am at a loss to 
express my sense of the value of the extraordinary 
facts. of the life of Jesus. In every point of view, 
moral, religious, and philosophical — whether as les- 
sons . to every man'^s soul, or as attestations to the 
Divine authority of him by whom they were wrought, 
they possess a value of which we do not yet dream. 
They have been compared to the foundations of a 
gtsBoA edifice, into whidh the multitude enter and 
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dwell, rejoicing in its beauty,, but '^ caring not about 

its foundation any further than to know that it/has 

one.'^ This is a just comparis(»i so far as it expresses 

the fundamental character of the miracles. But 

it betrays the defect of the common representatiion 

of these remarkable facts. Why should the occu- 

. |)kants of the building care to know any more of that 

, part of it which is hidden, buried in the eart^ than 

: j^s bare existence! At the point of view at which 

rXhave considered the miracles, and which it seems 

a'j(f> me, every just {Hinciple of thought indicates, while 

;(tiiiey are no less essential than the above illustration 

,.^f9)re9ents, they become the key-stones of the] gceat 

J ^jphes and domes of the edifice, arresting every eye, 

lyy^i^iUy imparting strength and perfection to the 

. /whole, blazing with celestial characters, and hewn 

.(^i out of that s^phire which, in the vision of the 

-.prophet, was the throne of God, 

f ■ 

t ;{. I am aware that the exposition I have attempted 
of the true mode of regarding the Christian miracles 
(Chapters VIII., IX.) is very imperfect. Still it is 
best it should be published. If eironeQua^iitaifiiilacy 
may be shown. If true, it wiU attract the attention 
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- 'tttlil eHgagetbe services of ftbler minds.- In the mean- 

'irtrile i^'svttfW- myself ft siniiere believer in therei^y 

^ Hheite wonderftil facts. I believe that the bBnd 

'¥^eived sight, the lame walked, the dead rose, and 

^^d innds and waves were hushed at the word of 

^^ftsus of Nazareth. I do not deny that these events 

'^Hffetest his divine authority. But I know not kow 

' '^hey ^an have any force as evidences of the divinity of 

'^ 'hid mission, until they are felt to have been wrought 

-fttt» a diviner end than merely to convince the under- 

^islttnding, even for a certain intrinsic worth which 

'^<mnst be discerned, whether it be definable or itiot. 

Ood^ means are always ends, and hence their effici- 

•rncy as means. A good act, performed for exampIe^s 

'Oake, is not a good act, and consequently cannot have 

the influence of goodness. It must be done for its 

own sake, and then it will be powerful as an example. 

So I conceive it to be with the miracles of Jesus. 

They were wrought principally for their own sakes. 

ij:(Ffaey aoe demonstrations of the power of a single and 

r<*:fpuiB.'i -purpose; and therefore are they powerful to 

convince. Thus do they testify that he was moved 

^^l^iiihaiinspiivtion of God. 
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" Since I was of understanding*" — ^to use the words 
of Sir Thomas Browne, — " to know we knew nothing,"" 
I have felt that there could hardly be a greater 
objection to a theory or mode of thought, than the 
pretension to explain everything. I am impressed 
with nothing more deeply, than with the vanity of 
supposing that the mind of man can so penetrate and 
compass any work of Qod as to be able to relieve it of 
all difficulty. I do not believe there are any ques- 
tions, connected with the great subject of these 
pages, which are unanswerable ; but there are many, 
I freely confess, that I cannot answer. There are 
many passages in the Gospels which I have not at- 
tempted to explain. I have not sought to remove 
difficulties, but to unveil the beaming features of 
truth ; to point out some of those characteristics of 
these narratives which produce an impression of 
Teality that no difficulties are strong enough to 
obliterate. 

I have not wished to allude to the opinions of 
others, however erroneous, except as it became ne- 
cessary to the unfolding of what seems to me to be 
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intrinsically true. I fear, however, I may have occa- 
sionally expressed myself, when there was no abso- 
lute need of it, in a manner that may wound the 
feelings of the serious and honest of other denomi- 
nations. I regret every such expression, and wish 
that it were erased. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



** The first condition of success is, that in striving honestly our- 
selves, we honestly acknowledge the striving of our neighbour ; that 
with a Will unwearied in seeking Truth, we have a Sense open for it, 
wheresoever and howsoever it may arise." — Edinburgh Review. 

It is an imperfect statement of a fundamental 
principle to say that truth carries with it its own 
evidence. Evidence relates to the understanding. 
Whereas, under certain plain and natural conditions, 
moral and religious truths possess the power not only 
of convincing the understanding, but of impressing 
deeply the noblest affections of the human bosom. 

When the mind is swayed by any inveterate bias, 
by a pride of opinion or of party, by an excessive 
veneration for what is already established, or a 
passion for novelty, by a conceit of intellect or the 
indulgence of vicious habits, then the most important 
principles of religion and morality may fail entirely 
not only of awakening any sensibility in the heart, 
but of gaining the faintest assent of the under- 
standing. It is not for minds in this unhappy state 
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that these pages are designed. If they are likely to 
fall only into the hands of those in whom exists no 
candid and generous love of truth, to which I may 
speak, I may well lay down my pen in despair. I 
cannot forget that the greatest of teachers, speaking 
as never man spake, and performing works of unpre- 
cedented power, entertained no hope of acting 
directly upon those whose affections were in captivity 
to earthborn prejudices and selfish passions. But to 
the true-hearted — ^to whatever of truth and candour 
dwelt in the hearts of those around him, he appealed 
with the greatest confidence. "He who doeth the 
will of my Father, shall know of my teaching, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.'" " Every 
one that is of the truth heareth nrjr voice.'' Where- 
ever any conformity to the Divine Will had been 
attained, there he looked for a commanding influence. 
If our various faculties and affections have been 
cultivated according to their opportunities and the 
intent of their nature — ^if the will of the Creator, 
signified in their very constitution and by his pro- 
vidence, has been complied with, in the degree to 
which this is the case, they are in a sound and healthy 
state ; and there is a strong afiinity between them 
and all truth. This is the condition, with reference 
to which I observe, that it is not doing justice to 
truth to say, that if truly presented it will prove 
itself. It will do infinitely more. It will send forth 
a light irfiich will not only paralyse, if it do not 
destroy, all speculative difficulties, but enter and fill 
all the chambers of the soul. If it be truth relating 
to the Divine Nature, it will kindle our sentiments 
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of awe, veneration and love. If it concern human 
things, human endeavours, sufferings and obligations, 
it will call out our active human sympathies. Its 
influence will not stop, content with gaining the 
assent of the reason ; it goes farther,— it reaches and 
sets in motion all the primary and most powerful 
^rings of our being. 

Such I conceive to be the power of truth, when 
presented in a true form. The modes of presenting 
truth are various. There are the essay, the argu- 
ment, the poem, the history or narration, and so on. 
And there is a truth that pertains to these various 
forms, as well as to the subjects they are employed to 
exhibit. That is, there is a true way of expressing 
truth, a way distinguished by certain marks or signs 
which belong only to truth, and which, when per- 
ceived, carry with them all that power, the power of 
'deciding the understanding, but more especially of 
touching the heart, which, as I have just said, is the 
essential and active property of truth. Every story, 
in its peculiar characteristics, affords us materials 
for determining its truth, and in great abundance 
when it is eminently historical, containing a variety 
of details ; when numerous circumstances, places, and 
persGois, are specified or alluded to. A true story 
of this description has a certain air — ^its different 
parts have a keeping or consistency one with another, 
which every intelligent and ingenuous mind feels 
deeply, even when it is wholly unable to analyse and 
define it. 

I do not undertake to. give a complete account of 
the traits by which the truth of any statement or 
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history may be ascertained. It would be no easy 
task, not because they are either slight, incidental, or 
ambiguous, but because they pertain to the very 
essence of truth, and to the profoundest philosophy of 
thought and expression. Very often the indications 
of truth are so delicate, that, although they may 
be instantly and fully felt, they cannot readily be 
described, nor, without the finest powers of discrimin- 
ation, referred to general principles. And besides, 
it is not necessary to my purpose. It will suffice for 
the present, if I am able to point out as many of 
these internal signatures of truth in the case of the 
historical books of the New Testament, as will cause 
their substantial truth to be felt in something of its 
intrinsic vividness. 

This, now, is my object in the following pages. 
Taking up the first four books of the New Testament 
as human compositions, forgetting as far as possible 
all that has been said of their authority and inspirar 
tion, cherishing only that respect for them which the 
most imperfect acquaintance with their contents 
never fails to inspire, and that candour which it 
becomes us always to cherish, I propose to point 
out those characteristics of these writings which have 
produced in my mind a new and Uvely conviction of 
their truth, — a, new sense of their wonderful beauty 
and power. I do not presume to furnish anything 
like a complete analysis of their style and contents. 
I am deeply impressed with the idea that all which I 
can ofier is gathered but from the borders of an 
immense field in which untold treasures of moral 
truth and evidence lie buried. I wish only to state 
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what I have seen with my own eyes, and felt with my 
own heart ; to give some of the results, such as they 
are, of my own humble reading and study. My 
fondest hope, so far as others are concerned, will be 
fulfilled, if these pages serve to create in minds better 
qualified to pursue the work, a belief in the exceeding 
riches of a region, as yet so imperfectly explored. 

There are many and powerful arguments for the 
troth of the great facts recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, extrinsic of the records themselves. They have 
been ably stated in numberless forms. I do not 
question their weight. But to be duly appreciated 
they require a degree of inteUectual cultivation and 
an amount of learning entirely out of the reach of the 
great body of readers. The considerations which I 
WDoId now suggest, besides being, as I apprehend, 
of a most aflfecting nature, are within the reach of 
an ; requiring principally, in order to then- just 
appreciation, an honest and ingenuous temper, a 
healthy moral taste, and only so much time as the 
avocations of the busiest allow. 

The train of thought upon which I now propose 
to enter, admits of certain concessions which I wish 
to make distinctly in the outset. 

1. I am willing to concede, that upon a first and 
cursory examination of these four histories, things of 
a strange and improbable nature present themselves. 
Extraordinary facts are stated, which we feel demand 
extraordinary proof; and the suspicion is not un- 
natural, that delusion may have had some share in 
the production of these writings. Admitting that 
these impressions may be made by some partem o{ tlv<^ 
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New Testament history, I nevertheless hope to point 
out features of truth, numerous and significant enough 
to create a lively sense of reality ; and to induce an 
impartial mind to draw no conclusions from any 
portions of these books, however obscure and difficult, 
which do not go to establish powerfully their substan- 
tial credit. 

2. In the exposition of that beautiful argument for 
the truth of the Scripture History of St. Paul, 
stated with so much felicity by Dr. Paley in his 
Horse Paulinas, he has this language : " The reader 
is at liberty to suppose these writings (the Epistles 
of Paul and the Book of Acts) to have been lately 
discovered in the library of the Elscurial, and to come 
to our hands destitute of any extrinsic or collateral 
evidence whatever ; and the argument I am about to 
offer is calculated to show that a comparison of the 
different writings would, even under these circum- 
stances, afford good reason to believe the persons and 
transactions to have been real, the letters authentic, 
and the narration in the main to be true." I am 
ready to make a similar concession — to suppose that 
the four Gospels, as they are called, have just been 
discovered under some ancient ruins — ^that the names 
even by which they are designated, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, have been obliterated — ^that they 
are anonymous. Even if the reader incline to the 
idea that the four Gospels are only different versions 
of one story — one original Gospel, it will not mate- 
rially affect the present argument. Stfll I trust it will 
appear that these books are the productions of truth 
and honesty — ^that the accoimts they contain were 
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drawn from persona present on the spot — in fine^ 
that they are not legend^, fictions, romances, but true 
histories of real persons ajid real events. 

There is one thing, however, respecting these 
writings, which, it is obvious, I intend to assume, 
their antiquity; not, however, because even this 
point may not be very satis&ctorily made out from 
their internal structure. If they were now suddenly 
placed before us for the first tinje, from what quarter 
we knew not, there would be incontestable evidence 
that they were not the productions of any recent 
period. There is no work so general and abstract 
that it is not in innumerable particulars indelibly 
impressed by the age in which it appears. A biogra- 
phical or historical work, aboui^ding in notices of 
places, persons, manners, customs, and sentiments, in 
certain modes of thought and expression, furnishes on 
its very face, the means of fixing its date with some 
approach to correctness. This is the case with the 
writings which we are now to consider. They are 
antique in their whole costume. They could not 
have been written in this age, nor at any time very 
far removed from that at which they are generally 
beUeved to have been composed, because they bear none 
of the impressions of any such time. I do not insist 
that their date can be fixed with precision merely 
from internal marks, but that they show beyond all 
doubt that they were written very near the time to 
which they are usually referred. It is not the direct 
notices of time, found here and there in these 
writings, which constitute indubitable signs of anti- 
^quity, because such noticeB might easily have* been 
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forged and interwoven with these narrations, even 
had they been produced at a much later period. It 
is their numerous and familiar references to the 
customs and opinions of a certain age, their peculiar 
forms of expression and thought, connected with the 
absence of all allusions to modes of thinking and 
speaking prevalent in all subsequent ages, that help 
us so effectually to determine the period to which 
they should be assigned. 

But it is unnecessary to undertake an enumeration 
of the evidences of antiquity abounding on every page 
of the New Testament, because there are hardly any 
so ignorant or so captious as to question the age of 
these writings. And if there are, there is one 
consideration at hand which seems to me must be 
decisive. You need not go back to the past to 
inquire about the existence of these books ; consider 
a fact that presents itself before your eyes — the 
wide, and I may say superstitious veneration with 
which these books are now regarded. They lie at 
the bottom of the faith of many nations, and a com- 
plicated structure of forms and institutions rests upon 
their professed authority. How does their influence 
pervade the whole fabric of society — our public esta- 
blishments, our systems of education, our modes of 
thought and language ! The feelings of awe and 
sacredness which have gathered round these books 
cannot have been the growth of any brief period. 
The religious prejudices and associations of the human 
mind are not the offspring of a day, but the slow 
formation of centuries. The extensive circulation 
of the New Testament — ^the present fact that it is 
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every where a familiar, household book, proves, I say, 
not its truth, but its age. The Gospels must be 
hundreds of years old, at all events. 

But decisive as is the inference in favour of their 
antiquity from the position which they now occupy, 
it is not all. Their existence can be traced back some 
fourteen hundred years, to go no further, by a chain 
of historical evidence as strong and uninterrupted as 
the most sceptical can demand. And the earliest 
notices we have of them are not as of books then first 
published, just appearing, but of works even then ex- 
tensively received and copiously quoted. A gi'eat 
portion of the literature that existed ages ago, bears 
incidental evidence not only to the existence, but to 
the influence of these writings. So abundant are the 
quotations from them in the works of early Christian 
writers, that it has been said that if they had been 
lost in their present forms, they might have been re- 
stored from the writings of the Fathers. At the 
commencement of the fourth century, Christianity 
was the religion of the Roman Emperor. The Gos- 
pel must have had an existence antecedent to this 
ev«it, the conversion of Constantino. Now, if we 
know that so long ago these books were extensively 
read, quoted, and venerated, the conclusion is inevitable 
that they were in existence years and years before. 
To have won their way into so wide a circulation — to 
have become possessed of so large a space and so 
weighty an authority, when no art of printing was 
known, and the means of intercourse and communi- 
cation were so imperfect, must have been a work of 
time. So that the Christian records must have been 
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old, even when we find the first notices of them in 
early writings. 

Assuming the antiquity of these writings, without 
further remark, I proceed to the proposed examina- 
tion of their style and contents, upon the principle, 
that from every written composition, we may infer, 
more or less confidently, the character and credibility 
of its author. Every narrative, by the manner in 
which it is put together, enables us to form some con- 
ception of the intelligence, the amount of information, 
the spirit and the particular motives and preposses- 
sions of the individual from whom it has proceeded. 
So that every historyis unconsciously and unavoidably a 
history of its author. It is a virtual account of his mind 
and character, arepresentation of his moral and intellec- 
tual lineaments, of his qualifications for the work he has 
produced, of his claims to be believed, — in fine, of the 
source whence the history has emanated ; whether it 
be the oflfepring of Truth, of Imposture, or of Delusion. 
It is true the motives which a writer professes, the 
sentiments he expresses, may not be his real motives 
aaid sentiments. Still Affectation is one species of 
Falsehood, and, as such, though it may not be as 
readily, yet it is as truly distinguishable from Truth 
as any other form of error. To different writings 
these remarks apply with different degrees of force. 
A work may be so brief, so general and so obscure, as 
to afford us but a very dim idea of the spirit of the 
writer. I hope, however, to make it £^pear that the 
books now to be examined are, to a remarkable extent, 
precisely of the kind which furnish the most copious 
and satisfactory manifestations of the ^irit and aim 
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of their authors. Indeed, I venture to assert, that if 
we had authentic and minute biographies of the \vriters 
of the four Gospels, we should still have the most 
decisive illustrations of their characters, in the style 
and structure of the Gospels themselves. We should 
still see in these their works, the strongest evidence 
that they were eye and ear-witnesses of the things 
they record — men of good sense and sound hearts, 
possessing excellent powers and opportunities of ob- 
servation, and inspired, to an uncommon degree, by 
that single-mindedness upon which we always delight 
to repose our most cordial confidence. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

** The Scripture is no one summary of doctrines regularly digested, 
in which a man could not mistake his way ; it is a most venerahle, 
but most multifarious collection of the records of the divine economy, 
a coUection of an infinite yariety of Cosmogony, Theology, Historyt 
Prophecy, Psalmody, Morality, Apologue, Allegory, Legislation, 
Ethics, carried through different books, by different authors, |E^t dif- 
ferent ages, for different ends and purposes. 

*' It is necessary to sort out what is intended for example, what 
only as narrative." — Burke, Speech on the Acts of Uniformity. 

In looking over the four Gospels, the first and 
most obvious feature that strikes us is their Historical 
character. 

They have been so long and so widely treated, as 
if they were creeds or formulas of faith, made up of 
formal proportions, each by itself affirming an inde- 
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pendent and unqualified article of belief, that we are 
apt to overlook altogether this remarkable trait, their 
historical nature. They are not argumentative, nor 
didactic. They belong to the department of History, 
Biography, Memoirs. They may be complete or im- 
perfect, true or the grossest fabrications, still they are 
not philosophical treatises, elaborate statements of 
principles more or less important. They are evidently 
histories, narratives. They are crowded with inci- 
dents. They abound in notices, direct and indirect, 
of persons, places and events. They scarcely contain 
what vdth any propriety can be called an abstract 
discourse. The circumstances mentioned, too, are for 
the most part remarkable for their publicity, and even 
those portions that approach nearest to the character 
of sermons are not general in their style of thought, but 
are expressed in a popular phraseology, and are filled 
with local and personal allusions. The scene is not laid 
in a dark, retired comer, but the course of events is 
represented as going on over a vast extent of country, 
in the presence of particular individuals and large mul- 
titudes. Cities and villages with their respective 
localities are incidentally designated, wherein the 
facts narrated took place. To speak still more dra- 
matically, the curtain rises, and the first glance shows 
us Jerusalem and its magnificent temple, Judea, the 
River Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, and the region 
round about ; and we stand in the open air, and imder 
the noonday sun, to observe the progress of the events 
related. Multitudes are collected before us. Dif- 
ferent individuals and whole classes of men pass over 
the stage, Pharisees and Sadducees, teachers of the 
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Jewish Law, Roman soldielps, tax-gatherers, centu- 
rions, and magistrates, and all has the air of the 
greatest publicity. 

Now what is the natural inference from this obvious 
feature of these writings? If a book of a similar 
character were published at the present day, a book 
not occupied with speculative discussions, not stating 
principles or opinions, but relating facts, purporting 
to have occurred in some well known country and 
within the last fifty or sixty years, filled with circum- 
stantial details, abounding in allusions, local, personal, 
civil, introducing the names of pubhc functionaries 
and offices — of parties, religious and political^ how 
would such a publication be regarded ? It would either 
be understood at once and by all as a mere work of 
imagination, so considered by the author himself, and 
published as a fiction, not to be credited as true, but 
to exercise and illustrate his own genius, and to pro- 
cure for him the fame of genius ; or, if we supposed 
that he intended and expected to be believed, then it 
must be because of its substantial truth, or else he 
must be among the most absurd of men. Every man 
who has intelligence enough to fabricate a story with 
a view to impose upon the world, takes especial care 
how he meddles with facts, circumstances, names; 
''all things animate and inanimate are combined 
against faJsehood."'* In the great system of Nature 
and Providence, nothing existfi alone and insulated. 
Every circumstance and every object, however trifling 
apparently, are inextricably related in innumerable 
ways to innumerable other circumalaaoeB and objects, 
so that every fact virtually appottk to an incalculable 
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mass of testimony. He who lays the scene of his 
story in a certain country, in the presence of multi- 
tudes, in the midst of public ai&irs and institutions, 
summons he knows not how many witnesses to testify 
to the truth of what he affirms. Every circumstance 
that he introduces swells the doud of witnesses beyond 
all enumeration. If he relates what has no foundation 
in reality, he exposes himself to detection at unnum- 
bered points, and it is impossible that he should not 
be instantaneously overwhelmed with the shame and 
ridicule which he so urgently invites. He is only 
spreading snares for his own feet, weaving a web in 
which he is sure to be caught and entangled. 

It is fairly to be presumed, therefore, that the au- 
thors of the books under consideration never intended 
to state what was false. K they had designed to 
deceive — ^to relate what they knew was not true, they 
never would have been so prodigal of circumstances, 
so profuse in allusions to pubUc persons, places, and 
events. Some caution — some apprehension of their 
liability to exposure would have shown itself in the 
manner in which they touch upon details. But we 
find nothing of this kind. These vnritings are pervad- 
■ingly narrative — ^fuU of incidents. There is no trace 
of caution or constraint. Whether true or false, then, 
we cannot but conclude that they were written in 
good faith — ^that their author or authors believed them 
to be true. And if so, the presumption is equally 
strong that they are true in the main. Because 
although the most honest of men are liable to be 
deluded, yet it is wholly without example and utterly 
incredible that such a multitude of particulars as are 
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recorded in these books, should be mere delusions. 
They may be more or less misapprehended, but they 
must be substantially founded in fact. Such seems to 
be the obvious and natural inference from the simple 
abundance of facts in these books, from their character 
so eminently circumstantial. 

Or, if the force of these remarks be not felt, then 
one thing is very clear, that writers so unwise, so 
imprudent — so reckless as to go blindly on, accumu- 
lating facts, adding incid^it to incident, and these 
too of the most public character, utterly insensible to 
the certainty of detection, at every step made doubly 
sure, must evince the same want of judgment and 
conmion sense in the structure of these narratives ; 
and we may entertain the most confident expectation 
that a closer scrutiny will make the falsehood of their 
stories perfectly plain. If they were so foolish as thus 
blamelessly to fabricate such an abundance of facts, 
facts too of a public character, we may be sure of dis- 
covering the groundlessness of their pretensions. For 
although events appear to take place very much at 
random, and to be strung together with very little 
order and connexion, and individuals to speak and act 
from accidental and inconsistent impulses, yet every 
real series of circumstances of any length or number, 
especially if they involve the sayings and conduct of 
any number of individuals, or even of only one indivi- 
dual, have a certain consistency belonging only to 
Nature and Truth. In fact, in the wildest appear- 
ances of the natujral world, — ^in the clouds when they 
are piled in the most irregular masses in the atmo- 
sphere, there is ever a pervading and essential harmony 
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of light, and shade, and form, which the common ob- 
senrer feels, though unconsciously, and without the 
perception of which the efG^rts of the artist are 
utterly fruitless. In the scenes and phenomena of 
the moral and intelligent world, a like coherence exists 
as a vital and all connecting element. It may not be 
easy, as I have already intimated, to show in what 
this keeping consists. But it is recognised and felt 
instantly by every intelligent and ingenuous mind. 
We perceive the absence of it continually in the ablest 
and most ingenious of the myriads of fictitious histo- 
ries — of novels and romances, with which the press 
teems. In certain passages they always betray, even 
to unpractised eyes, the hand of human art, and the 
want of that air of truth, which though indefinable, 
is nevertheless real and most affecting. Nature and 
truth have their own marks which they impress upon 
every work of theirs, marks which to some extent hu- 
man art may counterfeit, but which after all transcend 
the reach of fiction as much as the great Intelligence 
that upholds all objects and controls all events exceeds 
the mind of man. So, then, if the four Grospels are 
mere fictions, and the series of events related have no 
foundation in reality, but only in imagination, then, to 
the extent to which this is the case, they must be 
deficient in that naturahiess which is the accompani- 
ment of truth only. It is impossible that mere fabri- 
cations should be undistinguishable from facts founded 
in truth and nature. Especially must the difference 
be apparent in the case of the Christian records if 
they are fictitious, because they abound in facts, and 
are evidently put together without any apprehension 
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on the part of their authors of their liability to detec- 
tion. They who are so simple as to lay the scene of 
their fictions amidst public transactions, places, and 
persons, with so little perception of the risk of expo- 
sure, must betray the same want of good sense in the 
composition of their stories, and we may be perfectly 
certam that it wiU require no extraordmary degree of 
penetration to lay bare the delusion. 

It is departing somewhat from the course which I 
have prescribed to myself, still I may be permitted to 
remark in this connexion, that the simple fact that 
these writings have obtained extensive credit, creates 
a very strong presumption of their substantial truth. 
That a thing is not proved because it has been long 
and generally believed, is a consideration of great 
importance which should never be lost sight of. StiU 
the force with which it applies in any given instance, 
is determined by the nature of the subject proposed to 
us for our assent. If it be a mere matter of specu- 
lation — of opinion — a. point upon which there is a 
peculiar liability to error, prejudice and delusion, 
authority can have but little weight. Yet, even 
in this case, we can hardly help believing that what- 
ever a large mass of men have for ages credited, 
must have in it some portion — some basis of truth. 
The extensive and enduring prevalence of a certain 
conviction or faith, is a fact, an effect, for which some 
cause must exist, and there is no cause so universal as 
truth. Thus it is commonly said and admitted that 
the universality of a belief in a God and in a life to 
come, is one argument for these two great doctrines, 
a presumption, at least, of their truth. But this pre- 
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fiomption k a great deal sironger when the proposir 
tion demanding credit states a fact, or a numb^ d 
husts^ and these, too, not insulated, not of a private 
but of a public nature ; because facts of this descrip- 
tion must naturally and necessarily be associated and 
interwoven with myriads of other facts of universal 
notoriety, and the evidences of their truth or false- 
hood must be spread out in the greatest abundance in 
the eye of the world. If there were now just pub- 
lished a narration of facts of a character public and 
remarkable, like those recorded in the New Testament, 
and purporting to have taken place quite recently, 
within a few years, in this, or in some neighbouring 
community, if there were no truth in them, they could 
not gain credit for a single moment, for their false- 
hood would manifest itself at once to every man, so 
that he who runs might read, in the entire absence 
of all that near and collateral evidence, which every 
resJ event carries with it in the multiplicity of its 
public bearings and connexions, and which does not 
require to be searched after, as it is impossible to be 
overlooked. The times, places, customs, institutions, 
feelings and opinions alluded to more or less dis- 
tinctly, presenting none of the traces or impressions 
which the facts reported must have left, would by 
their silence immediately reveid the fraud. On the 
other hand, if it were pretended that the incidents 
now first published, had occurred a great while ago, 
the simple fact, that in the present state of things no 
signs were visible of the impression which they must 
have originally made, would be decisive with every 
man, and they never could command g^eral credit. 
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Therefore, I say, the contents of the four Gospels 
being such as they are, events pubHc and extraordi- 
nary, it is difficult to conceive how these books could 
ever have ccwne to be extensively believed, if, when 
they were first published, whether soon or late afber 
the things related took {dace, they had not been ac- 
companied and corroborated by that strong, indis- 
pensable, though unestimated and unrecorded testi- 
mony which every public event brings with it through 
its connexions and relations with other matters of 
undisputed notoriety. I am not maintaining as a 
general remark that a thing is proved to be true 
because it is believed. This only do I say, that it is 
hardly possible to imagine how the four Gospels could 
ever have obtained credit if they were not substan- 
tially true, because they are not accounts of abstract 
opinions, they are narrations, not of private visions 
and secret experiences, but of public occurrences 
closely affiliated with the public aifairs, persons and 
institutions of a certain period and a certain commu- 
nity. Their character being thus eminently circum- 
stantial, the fact that they have been credited, is no 
foint presumption that they are true — ^that when they 
were first published, they brought with them that col- 
lateral corroboration which is exceedingly powerful, 
although it is seldom or never defined and estimated. 

However, this is a digression from our proposed 
course of remark. My present design is, without 
reference to the authority or faith of others, to exhibit 
as far as is possible the truth of the Christian records, 
that quality in them which appeals to a deeper faculty 
than the understanding, from internal indications 
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alone. With this view, we have now cast one hasty 
glance over these books, and the first thing that has 
arrested our notice, and furnished food for thought, is 
the obviously historical and public nature of their 
contents. From this trait we have inferred that they 
are either substantially true, or the most reckless 
fabrications ever published to the world. If the latter, 
then there is an entire want of art in their c(»npo- 
sition. No one actuated by a design to deceive, would 
have strung together so many details, since he would 
be thereby virtually collecting an untold weight of 
testimony to disprove the truth of his relations. I 
have not entertained the supposition that the authors 
of these books may have been self-deluded. In some 
particulars they may have been deceived. Whether 
they were or were not, remains to be seen upon a 
doeer examination of these writings. We have 
k)oked now only at the circumstantial and public na- 
ture of the thii^ they oontain. So far as this is their 
character, they are inconsiBtent with delusion. Look- 
ing at the facts as they are given, having occurred as 
it is professed in the open air, at noon-day, in public 
places and amidst crowds, we hold that these accounts 
must be true in the main, or else such a want of art 
is evinced in their fabrication, as will show itself in 
their whole structure, and render it no difficult thing 
to settle fuDy their real character and claims. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MARKS OP HONESTY APPARENT IN THE GOSPELS. 

** So stands it, in short, with all forms of intellect, whether as 
directed to the finding of truth or to the fit imparting thereof ; always 
the characteristic of right performance is a certain spontaneity, an 
unconsciousness.' ' — Edinburgh Review, 

I COME now to the consideration of another and more 
decisive characteristic of these writings. It is the 
same trait upon which we have already remarked, but 
more strikingly manifested, showing itself in other 
ways; it may be designated as Unconsciousness or Sim- 
plicity. This feature reveals itself by luminous tokens. 
It appears in the most impressive manner that the 
authors of these books were wholly unconscious of any 
design to make out a case— to do anything but state 
facts. 

In the eleventh chapter of the fourth book, entitled 
the Gospel according to John, we have a minute ac- 
count of a most extraordinary event, the raising of a 
dead man, Lazarus, to life. It is represented as 
having taken place in a public manner. The stone 
which covered the mouth of the tomb is removed. 
Jesus calls aloud to the dead man to come forth. 
And he comes forth in the presence of a number of 
persons. 

Now what does the narrative immediately proceed 
to inform us of? Why, that although some of the 
spectators were impressed and led to admit the ex- 
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traordinary authority of Jesus, others did not believe, 
were not impressed, but went away and told the ene- 
mies of Jesus what had taken place ! We are told 
with great particularity how a most astonishing event 
took place, and in the same breath we are informed 
that some of those who stood by and saw it were 
unconvinced. And this information is conununicated 
without the slightest appearance of reluctance or 
hesitation. Not an attempt is made — ^not a word is 
introduced to explain why the miracle failed to produce 
upon some who witnessed it, what we should consider 
its inevitable effect. It cannot even be said with pro- 
priety that they confess there were some present who 
did not believe. The information is not wrung from 
them. They give it freely, without the least con- 
sciousness of the ground it might seem to furnish for 
doubting the reality of the event. Here, I say, is a 
manifestation of the unconscious fearlessness of a true 
and honest mind, which beams out upon me like light 
from Heaven. I see here that the writer thought of 
nothing but telling the truth, and telling it too, as a 
matter of course, without the least parade of frank- 
ness. The facts he states may be hard to be believed, 
and difficult to be reconciled with one another; 
still he cannot help that, and he does not even think 
of helping it ; he gives them without hesitation, 
without comment, without any anxiety about the 
effect of the narration. Here it is that the true 
inspiration of these writings begins to be discernible, 
the inspiration of a single mind, unconscious of itself, 
stating the truth in the freest, simplest, most natural 
manner possible. 
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Again. In the twenty-eighth chapter of the 
Gospel of Matthew, we have an account of the 
resurrection of Christ himself — of his appearing alive 
to his friends after he had been crucified and buried. 
"Then,'^ so we read in the 16th and 17th verses, 
" the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, into a 
mountain, where Jesus had appointed them. And 
when they saw him, they worshipped him, but some 
doubted^'' — doubted whether it were indeed he. The 
most important event in the whole history, so we are 
explicitly informed, was doubted by some of those 
who had the best opportunity of ascertaining its 
truth ! What is this but another instance of that 
perfect fearlessness, that indifference to effect, which 
truth can only have ?* 

Once more. In the twelfth chapter of John, we 
read that when Jesus had uttered the words, " ' Father, 
glorify thy name,"* there came a voice from heaven, 
saying, I have glorified it, and will glorify it again. 
The people, therefore, that stood by and heard it^ 
said that it thundered; others said, an angel spake 
to him.*" What can be more manifest, than that the 
writer had no thought here but of stating facts ? He 
relates a most extraordinary occurrence — ^the utter- 
ance of a voice from heaven, and, at the same time, 
vnthout a word of explanation, tells us that the 

* The conclusion of Matthew's Gospel exhibits signs of being hur- 
ried. We may suppose that on the above-mentioned occasion there 
were many others present besides the eleven. It is said elsewhere, 
that Jesus was once seen, after his resurrection, by five hundred of 
the brethren. In so large a crowd there must have been some who 
were unable to approach him near enough to be sure that it was he. 
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people who stood by and heard it, said that it was 
thunder.* It is these passages, and others Uke them, 
that satisfy me that the narrators were honest — that 
they aimed only at relating things just as they took 
place. I see no shaping or accommodation of the 
events related to a particular design. There is a 
quiet, unobtrusive confidence in their mode of narra- 
tion, which seems to me identical with a perfect 
conviction of truth — with a true spirit. I have given 
only a few instances; enough, however, to define 
and render prominent the characteristic of these 
writings upon which I am now remarking. Through- 
out, the same peculiarity is apparent. 

It is very often objected to the truth of the New 
Testament historj, that if the wonderful things 
therein recorded actually took place, how is it 
possible that they should not have convinced the 
great body of the people. They must have been 
irresistible, it is said, and we cannot conceive that 
they really could have occurred, or they would have 
produced a greater impression. We find- that they 
were not believed — that the multitudes in whose 
presence Jesus is said to have done these astonishing 
works, clamoured for his blood, and joined in putting 
him to death. 

From a careful examination of the history, we may 
find reasons, although they are not ostentatiously 
thrust forward, to suspect that the unbelief of the 
Jews was not so great nor so general as this 
objection supposes. In one passage we are expressly 
told that many of the chief men beUeved in Jesus, 

* For further remarks on this passage, see Chapter XI. 
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although their fear of their equals did not allow them 
to confess it.* We are informed also that his 
enemies once and again dared not lay hands on him, 
because he was so generally favoured by the people. 
And then the seizure of his person, which took place in 
the night, and the disgraceful hurry of the Jewish 
court, by which he was pronounced guilty of blas- 
phemy, create the idea that he fell a victim to a 
faction. The priests knew well enough that if they 
could only present him before the people in the 
condition of a prisoner and a criminal, the association 
of such circumstances with his pretensions as the 
Messiah would shock the public mind and exasperate 
a mob against him. Shortly after his Rnal dis- 
appearance we read of the conversion of three 
thousand persons to the Christian faith.-f- Th's is 
usually represented as sudden and miraculous. But 
surely it is more natural to suppose that this large 
body of converts was composed mainly of those who 
had listened to the words and witnessed the works 
of Jesus. The tide of popular feeling was setting 
stron^y in his favour, and the priesthood saw that 
his success must be their destruction ; and I cannot 
but think that he was put to death by means of a 
sudden revulsion of feeling which the priests suc- 
ceeded in producing. 

But allowing the unbelief of the Jews to have 
been as inveterate and universal as is commonly 
represented, it may be perfectly accounted for, I 
apprehend, upon the known principles and constitu- 
tion of human nature. Experience and observation 

* John x& 42. t Acts U. 41. 
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bear witness that when men are swayed by any 
inveterate bias or passion, they are impregnable to 
the strongest evidence contradictory of their idolized 
notions. Every day we see men unaffected by facts 
and considerations, whose force miracles could not 
increase. The slave of intemperance, for instance, 
sees his wife and children perishing before his eyes. 
Shame and ruin and death stare him in the face, and 
still he persists in his darling indulgence, and keeps on 
in the downward path of destruction. The love of power 
intoxicates in a similar way. The Jews were burning 
with the thirst of national glory — of earthly prosperity 
and success. They had long considered themselves 
a sacred people — ^the peculiar favourites of Heaven ; 
and they were stung to madness at the thought of the 
foreign domination under which they had been brought 
— of the insolence of the Gentiles — " the sinners — 
thedogs,**** as they were wont to call them, — by whom 
they had been enslaved. They longed for triumph 
and revenge. They had set their hearts, like spoiled 
children, upon the appearance of a temporal prince 
and warrior to lead them on to victory and boundless 
renown. While absorbed by these passions, they 
could not bear to listen to one who, like Jesus, 
breathed peace and love and forgiveness. They 
could not endure to have those hopes disappointed 
which they had so long cherished, and which, as 
they believed, their religion encouraged and sanctified. 
In fact, the unbelief of the Jews not only admits of 
the explanation at which I have briefly hinted, but 
when duly considered it becomes an indirect and 
inverted evidence of the power manifested by Jesus. 
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It could not have been any ordinary thing that 
wound them up to such a degree of exasperation. 
There must have been no little weight in the words 
and works of Jesus, or they would never have raged 
against him with so much violence. 

But it is not my object now to give a full account of 
the imbelief of those in whose presence the wonderful 
works related in the Gospels were wrought. There 
is one thing upon which I wish to fasten the attention 
of the reader. Where is it that we learn that the 
Jewish people were unaffected by what was said and 
done by the man of Nazareth l who is it that has told us 
that he was doubted and gainsaid by the mass of those 
among whom he Uved and taught 1 It is the authors 
of the Gospels themselves — it is they, who without 
the slightest equivocation have recorded the fact tliat 
the majority of the people, including the teachers of 
the Law, the leading men of the time and community, 
yes, and the members of his own family, gave no 
credence to the pretensions of Jesus. This fact they 
have recorded so unreservedly that they cease to 
appear as his friends and adherents. They rather 
seem like impartial and uninterested spectators, 
having no feeling for the one side or the other; no 
feeling, at least, that for a moment disturbs their 
determination to tell the truth. I say their deter- 
mination. And yet this does not seem to be the 
proper word. For there is no appearance of effort, 
or constraint, or labour, as if, conscious of a temptation 
to unfairness, they had to guard themselves accordingly. 
They write straight on, as naturally as they breathe, 
stating with equal explicitness or with equal brevity 

c2 
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the words and works of Jesus, and the objections and 
incredulity of those around him, making no exphmair 
tions, betraying no anxiety to influence the mind of the 
reader. In fine, their candour is for nothing more 
remarkable than for its unconsciousness. They do not 
seem to know that they are candid, or that they are 
actuated by a spirit in any degree remarkable and 
praiseworthy. Their honesty has no appearance of 
being put on. It is rather a part of their nature, the 
breath of their nostrils. I^ after all, there is any 
mind so diseased with doubt as to fear that this 
character may have been assumed, I observe that it 
not only strikes me as utterly impossible, but if it 
were possible, then, for such deep laid and incredible 
cunning, there must have been the inducement of 
some most selfish and corrupt design, for the existence 
of which not a shadow of proof appears. But it is 
abundantly enough to say that if this is not candour 
— ^honesty, there is no telling what honesty is ; there 
can be no indubitable tokens of its presence, and we 
can have no ground for faith or confidence in man. 

The honesty of these narratives reveals itself in 
another way. 

It is evident that Jesus Christ is their principal 
subject. They are histories of his life. Their authors 
obviously considered him worthy of profound reverence 
and implicit credit. And yet their accounts have 
not the faintest shadows of the character or style 
of eulogies, panegyrics. How truly has it been said 
that ^^ biographers, translators, editors, all, in short, 
who employ themselves in illustrating the lives or the 
works of others, are peculiarly exposed to the Bos- 
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wellian disease of admiration.'" Whether the in- 
diyidual described be a creature of the imagination, 
or a real personage, he becomes the hero of the 
writer, and the utmost pains are taken to set him oiF 
in the most glowing colours — ^to magnify his least 
excellence — ^to be silent about every trace of imper- 
fection in him — ^to guard every thing he says or does 
against misconstruction, or the slightest impression 
of an unfavourable nature* Nothing of this sort 
appears in the Christian records. No attempt at 
embellishment can be detected. There are no ex- 
pressions of admiration, no prompting, no challenging 
of the applause of the reader. All is calm, direct, 
and simple. 

Indeed, in some'cases it would appear that, so far 
from being conscious of any endeavour to heighten 
the effect of the things they relate, they not only do 
not do justice to the great subject of their biographies, 
but absolutely do not seem to have understood Jesus 
in all his elevation. There are passages from which 
one may incidentally, but on that account not the 
less fairly, infer that the conduct and meaning of 
Jesus were more beautiful than they have represented 
or even understood it. There is one curious case in 
point, which I proceed to consider. I do not affirm 
that the following view of it is necessarily the true 
view. I only say that it admits of the construction I 
put upon it. 

In three of the four books we have an account of 
obviously the same incident. I refer to the case of 
the woman who went behind Jesus in the crowd and 
touched his garments, and was instantly cured oC 
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a disease under which she had long suffered. Ir 
the Gospel of Matthew, this circumstance is related 
thus: 

'^ And behold a woman who was diseased with an 
issue of blood twelve years, came behind him and 
touched the hem of his garment. For she said within 
herself, if I may but touch his garment, I shall be 
made whole. But Jesus turned him about ; and 
when he saw her, he said, ' Daughter, be of good 
comfort ; thy faith hath made thee whole.'' And she 
was made whole from that hour.*" 

Mark's relation is this. " And a certain woman 
who had an issue of blood twdve years, and had suf- 
fered many things of many physicians, and had spent 
all that she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather 
grew worse, when she had heard of Jesus, came in the 
press behind, and touched his garment* For she said, 
' If I may touch but his clothes, I shall be whole." 
And straightway the fountain of her blood was dried 
up ; and she felt in her body that she was healed of 
that plague. And Jesus immediately knowing in 
himself that virtue had gone out of him, turned him 
about in the press, and said, ' Who touched my 
clothes V And his disciples said, ' Thou seest the 
multitude thronging thee, and sayest thou idio 
touched mef And he looked round about to see 
her that had done this thing. But the woman, 
fearing and trembling, knew what was done in her, 
came and fell down before him, and told him all the 
truth. And he said unto her, ' Daughter, thy faith 
hath made thee whole> go in peace, and be whole of 
thy plague. 
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Luke relates that '*" a woman having an issue of 
blood twelve years, who had spent all her living upon 
physicians, neither could be healed of any, came be- 
hind him and touched the border of his garment, and 
inunediately her issue of blood stanched. And Jesus 
said, ' Who touched me V When all denied, Peter, 
and they that were with him, said, ' Master, the mul- 
titude throng thee and press thee, and sayest thou. 
Who touched me V And Jesus said, ' Somebody 
hath touched me, for I perceive that virtue is gone 
out of me.*" And when the woman saw that she was 
not hid, she came, trembling, and, falling down before 
him, she declared before all the people for what cause 
she had touched him, and how she was immediately 
healed. And he said unto her, ' Daughter, be of 
good comfort, thy faith hath made thee whole ; go 
in, peace.' " 

Now, although we perceive in these three accounts 
such variations as we commonly find and naturally 
expect in the different statements of honest and inde- 
pendent narrators, relating the same event, yet they 
all agree in one thing. They all tell us that when the 
woman came forward, Jesus addressed her in a cheer- 
ing tone, assuring her that her faith had cured her. 
By this assurance, as I conceive, he intended to correct 
the impression she had evidently entertained, that 
there was a miraculous power of healing in his very 
garments. It was through the power of her own faith 
— ^the influence of her own mind, that so instantaneous 
a cure had been effected. It was not, as she had evi- 
dently surmised, through any medical virtue in his 
clothes, but through the energy of her own convic- 
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tion, that she had been made whole. This seems to 
be the natural and obvious meaning of the few words 
he addressed to her. 

But, and here is the point to which I wish to direct 
the attention of the reader, he does not appear ta 
have been understood by at least two of the narrators. 
For Mark says that Jesus discovered that some one had 
touched him, by the departure of a healing virtue 
from his person. And Luke represents Jesus as de- 
claring in so many w(n*ds that he had felt a miraculous 
virtue go out of him. That he really made any such 
declaration, his assurance to the woman that her 
faith had made her whole, forbids me to believe. It 
is much more natural to suppose that it was purely 
the inference of the historians that Jesus ascertained 
that some one had touched him by the departure of 
a medical virtue from his body. They concluded that 
this was the way in which he found out that he had 
been touched : and one of them (Luke) has gone so 
far as to put words to this effect into his mouth. If 
these remarks are correct, then it follows that the 
narrators did not reach the true import of the words 
of Jesus, when he said to the woman, "Thy faith hath 
made thee whole."^ His view — his representation of 
the case, was more simple and spiritual than they 
supposed. I mean to say, in short, that they under- 
take to account for his knowing that some one had 
touched him, in a way which he evidently intended to 
disallow, when he bade the woman consider her own 
faith as the cause of her cure. 

It is natural to suppose that the woman, agitated 
by the most powerful emotions, did not merely touch 
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his gannents, but seized them with a quiek^ convul- 
sive grasp, and so he felt something pecuUai* and 
significant in the movement, and, smmising the truth, 
was induced to turn round and ask who it was. 

If the account given above of this incident is ad* 
mitted, how decisive, by the way, is the proof that the 
incident must actually have taken place. The nar- 
rators could not have recorded what they did not 
understand, if it were not real. 

I beg the reader not to permit the miraculous 
character of this occurrence to prevent his surren- 
dering his mind to a full and candid consideration of 
the case. Upon the miraculous nature of many of the 
things related in these books, I propose to remark at 
length in the sequel. In the meanwhile, the reader 
is at liberty to regard this incident as furnishing one 
of the cases, by no means rare, in which an immediate 
and extraordinary effect has been produced upon the 
physical frame, through the power of a strong mental 
impression. 

Whether the view I have taken of this case be 
correct or not, or whether there are any other in- 
stances in which the historians have fallen short of 
understanding the words and conduct of Jesus in 
their real greatness and simplicity — one thing is plain 
enough. They evince no disposition to magnify him. 
They do not show him off. They make no comments, 
suggest no explanations, calculated to place what he 
said and did in a striking light. In their simple and 
brief sketches they appear oftentimes to have omitted 
the mention of important circumstances illustrative of 
his words and works. They seem to have been so 

c3 
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fiiUy possessed with the reality of the things they 
relate, that the idea of their ever being disproyed 
never crossed their minds. They show not the slight- 
est misgiving, lest others may fail to see and uhde^ 
stand what is as clear to them as the smi at noonday. 
They betray no apprehension that the truth will not 
speak for itself, or that it needs any pains on their part 
to make it manifest. Hence the artless and careless 
brevity of their narrations. 

At one time, as they tell us, an individual said to 
Jesus, '' Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest." Jesus replied, " The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head."'' Again, another offered 
to join Jesus, but begged permission first to go and 
bury his father. To him the reply was, "Let the 
dead bury their dead."' On these occasions Jesus is 
represented as using a roughness inconsistent with 
his usual mildness and consideration. We may sup- 
pose that the individual first mentioned was actuated 
by a mercenary feeling in offering to follow Jesus, that 
he hoped for some worldly advantage, and that Jesus, 
seeing or fearing that such was his motive, gave him 
timely warning not to expect anything of a worldly 
nature from him. With regard to the other, who 
desired first to be permitted to go and bury his father, 
we may with great probabiUty conjecture that he 
made his filial duty a mere pretence for temporizing. 
He was not perfectly sure that Jesus was the expected 
Messiah ; and while he wished to wait awhile until the 
true character of Jesus should be more satisfactorily 
ascertained, he desired to secure the advantage of an 
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eariy profession. His father, we may even suppose, 
was not yet dead, but only very aged and infirm, and 
the request was in effect, " Let me first discharge my 
duty to my father, and then I will come and be yqur 
disciple.''' To him, therefore, the reply of Jesus was 
most appropriate, " Let the dead bury their dead,*' 
that is, let those, and they are numerous enough, who 
are dead— insensible to the claims of truth — to the 
import of what I say and do, perform the necessary 
ofBces for the dead. Such are the explanations of 
which these passages are susceptible. They certainly 
appear natural and probable. But observe, they are 
not given, they are not hinted at, by the narrators; 
they are only indirectly, undesignedly suggested by 
the general tenor of their stories. They take no pains 
to guard against misapprehension, or to place the 
conduct of Jesus in the best light. Here I behold the 
boundless confidence of truth. 

There are even more striking instances of the entire 
absence of any disposition to exaggerate the things 
recorded in these books. Circumstances are related 
with the utmost brevity, and without any indication 
of fear, which seem to be palpably inconsistent with 
the greatness and power ascribed to Jesus. We are 
told, for example, with an all-unconscious frankness, 
of the powerful appeals made to him by his enemies 
after he was fastened to the cross. They shook their 
heads at him, and cried, " If thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross. He saved others, himself 
he cannot save. If he be the king of Israel, let him 
now come down from the cross and we will believe 
him. He trusted in God ; let him deliver him now, 
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if' he will have him, for he said I am the Son of Ood.^ 
Who has ever paused over these words for the first 
time, without feeling that they contained a Utter 
force — ^without secretly saying to himself, "O wlqr 
did he not come down i If he had power to heal ibe 
sick and raise the dead, why did he not descend then 
from the cross and dissipate all doubt for ever ?*" Upcm 
reflection, it is true, we recollect that he is never said 
to have used his extraordinary gifts for his own sake. 
It was not physical power that he sought to exercise, 
but moral power ; the power of a love which no insen- 
sibility on the part of its objects could exhaust — of 
self-forgetfulnese — of fortitude — of meek and patient 
endurance. He sought to show how one might do 
and endure, not from necessity, but voluntarily, to 
disclose the before unrevealed energy of a generous 
and self-denying free will. And had he relieved him" 
self, had he shrunk from suflering pain and contempt, 
he must have forgotten his great spiritual purpose. 

But, although this explanation is at hand, the nar* 
rators, be it remembered, do not suggest it. They 
record the sneers of his enemies, in all their naked 
force, unrelieved by a single word of comment. But 
I must pause here for the present. 

Many a one, I imagine, when disturbed with doubts 
about the truth of the New Testament history, has 
secretly wished that he had been permitted to live in 
those days — ^to be present on the spot, and then how 
easily might he have satisfied himself. For my own 
part, I confess, I shrink at the thought of such a trial. 
A trial it must have been, as every one will perceive, 
wlio is aware of his own weakness, and knows the 
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tremendous power of the example of a multitude. I 
fear I should have wanted courage and candour to 
resist the accumulated authority of the rich, and 
great, and learned, of the mass of the people, and 
have fallen in with the general insensibility, or parti- 
cipated in those prepossessions which presented so 
effectual a barrier against the force of the words and 
works of Jesus. One thing does seem to me most 
desirable. Could I pnly have an account of those 
events from persons, or from only one person, whom I 
knew, in whose good sense, integrity, and fairness, I 
have perfect confidence, then I should have a ground 
for my faith, than which none could be surer. Could 
individuals of this character have been present, and 
could we have their testimony, nothing would be 
wanting. I open the four Gospels, and I feel that 
this want has been supplied most amply. When I 
read these books in the way in which I am now at- 
tempting to do it, I care not what names they bear, I 
see — I know — ^that they are the work of an honest and 
impartial spirit. Nowhere in the writings of the 
dead, or in the conduct of the hving, do I discern 
evidences of integrity and singleness of mind so lumi- 
nous and affecting. I see none of the art of a fraudu- 
lent design — ^none of the incoherence of self-delusion. 
These histories command my cordial confidence. They 
are to me full of inspiration, not a vague mystical 
inspiration, but the inspiration of truth and honesty, 
the same spirit that breathes in every honest man, in 
every true word, the Holy Spirit. God give us this 
spirit without measure ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
— I only speak right on.'* 
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We have remarked upon the honesty of the Christian 
historians, particularly as it is evinced in the manner in 
which they speak of the principal personage of their 
narratives, the great object of their reverence and faith. 
They make no attempt to show him off. They manifest 
no apprehension about the impression that may be 
made by what they record. I am struck with the ex- 
hibition of their free, unguarded honesty, in the case 
which I am now about to mention. 

We are given to understand with the utmost expli- 
citness in these books, that Jesus was possessed of the 
most extraordinary powers — ^that he could heal the 
sick, give sight to the blind, and raise the dead, by a 
word. Numerous instances are detailed with remark- 
able particularity, in which, in the most public and 
satisfactory manner, he exercised these miraculous 
gifts. But on more than one occasion we are told that 
some of the principal men of the community came to 
him, and requested him to perform a miracle — to give 
them a sign : thus affording him an opportunity, as it 
would seem, of convincing them of his authority as a 
messenger from Heaven. " How long,*" said they, 
with apparently great plausibility, " how long dost 
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thou make us to doubt ? If thou be the Christ, teU 
us plainly.*" On these occasions, as the historians have 
not hesitated to inform us, he directly and uniformly 
refused to comply with the request made to him. They 
give us no explanation of the reasons of his refusal. 
They leave him open to the charge of having evaded an 
appeal apparently very fair. 

It is not my immediate purpose to state the grounds 
of the conduct of Jesus in these cases. Still, as it 
admits of an explanation at once sound and rational, 
not only in accordance with, but illustrative of, the 
dignity of his character and the spirituality of his 
object, I may be permitted to hint at it in passing. 
The Jewish nation, as I have already had occasion to 
state, cherished the fond expectation of the appear- 
ance of a military leader and king, who should deliver 
them from Roman bondage, and place them where, as 
the peculiar people of God, they fancied they belonged, 
at the head of the human race. The existence of 
this expectation is proved incidentally, and therefore 
the more satisfactorily, by the Christian records. So 
we need not resort to other witnesses to establish this 
pointy although they are not wanting. How tenaci- 
ously this hope clung to the minds of the Jews may 
be gathered from the conduct and feelings of the 
adherents of Jesus. They evidently expected him to 
establish a worldly kingdom, and to distribute among 
them its chief offices and honours, and out of this 
expectation there frequently rose among them jealousy 
and strife. After all that he had said and done to the 
contrary, they still cherished this hope to the very 
last. And just before his final disappearance their 
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language is, ^' Lord, wilt thou now restore the king- 
dom to Israel?'*' As confidently as the Jews looked 
for a Messiah, they looked for him to be a temporal 
Prince and Deliverer. 

Seeing then that this expectation existed so widely 
and deeply, is it not natural to infer that those who 
demanded of Jesus " a sign from heaven,*" failed of 
being convinced by what he did actually say and do, 
because, although it proved him to be no ordinary 
man, still it did not carry out and realize their darling 
idea of the Christ ? They wanted him to assume a 
character and to perform miracles, conformable to 
their cherished and pre-established notions. So that 
although at first sight it may appear that when they 
asked of him " a sign,*" they meant merely a display 
of miraculous power, no matter of what description, 
we may suppose that they intended a sign of a parti- 
cular sort, a sign which should correspond to and 
justify their prepossessions. Indeed, it may be gather- 
ed from the Jewish writings, that an idea was 
entertained that the Messiah, when he came, would 
give some peculiar token or signal — some extraordi- 
nary display of power — ^a luminous appearance in the 
heavens perhaps, for it is not distinctly defined, which 
should be a credential of his authority, to point him out 
to the people as the Messiah, beyond the possibility of 
mistake. The Apostle Paul, in his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, observes that the Jews seek after 
" a sign."' And the inference is thus confirmed, that 
the sign sought was of a peculiar character, a sort of 
signal corresponding to the universal idea of the ex- 
pected Deliverer. The demand for a sign, therefore. 
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was equivalent to a demand for evidence that he was 
such a personage as was expected. But Jesus did 
not present himself to the nation as a military leader. 
The office he assumed was infinitely superior to that 
of the most brilliant conqueror. Evidence therefore 
was demanded, of which the very nature of the case 
did not admit, and which he could not give. The 
grandeur and dignity of his aim prevented it. It was 
not he that made the Pharisees to doubt. Their 
doubts resulted from their own false prepossessions. 
These it was that led them astray or stopped them 
short of conviction. He could not speak more plainly 
than he had already done by word and work. And if 
these failed to satisfy them, it was in vain that further 
evidence was asked for. He had nothing else to 
offer — ^nothing different in kind, nothing that those 
who were as yet unconvinced could appreciate, if they 
were not impressed by what he had already done. 
There were other things about to take place fitted to 
vindicate his authority. Events were approaching, as 
he intimated, — ^his death and resurrection, — ^which in 
their significance and consequences would, like signs 
from heaven, attest that he was sent by God. 

But although the refusal of Jesus to comply with 
the demand of those who sought from him a sign, 
admits of so ample a justification, yet it is not ob- 
vious; neither is it urged by the historians. And 
here again is the characteristic to which I wish to 
direct particular attention. They have not shrunk 
from recording, with simple and fearless brevity, the 
fact that, on different occasions, when Jesus was 
asked to exercise his miraculous gifts, he refused to 
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accede to the request. They show no apprehenskm 
that the motive of his refusal may be misunderstood, 
orthat he would come under the imputation of shrinking 
from a fair test of his power. They interpose no expla- 
nation to guard him against misconstruction. I can 
account for this characteristic of their narrations only 
by supposing, either that the explanation was so ob- 
vious to them that they never thought it could be 
necessary to give it, or else, that their confidence in 
Jesus was so perfect and entire, an unconscious feel- 
ing of their bosoms, that they never once dreamed 
that he could be suspected of an unworthy motive, 
however inexpUcable his language or his conduct on 
certain occasions might appear. Whether his words 
and works were understood or not, they do not appear 
to be aware that an injurious construction could by 
any possibility be put upon them. I know not what 
others may think, but it seems to me there is some- 
thing so genuine, healthy, and natural, both in this 
state of mind, and in the way in which it manifests 
itself, that I cannot but refer it to truth and reality. 

There is a consistency so remarkable and evidently 
so wholly undesigned, on the part of the narrators, in 
the passages in which mention is made of ^^a sign 
from heaven,^' that I cannot help taking notice of it 
in this connexion, although it does not properly come 
under our present head. 

On one occasion we read, that just after Jesus had 
cured a demoniac in the presence of a multitude, some 
of the Pharisees asked him for a sign. He replied 
that he could give them no sign but his death and re- 
surrection. At another time, immediately after h^ 
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hod driven the money-changers from the temple^ he 
was asked to give a sign — ^to produce his credentials 
for the authority he had assumed. In this instance, 
also, his reply is an obscure allusion to his death and 
resurrection. " Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will build it up.^ Once more, just affcer he 
had fed a large multitude in a miraculous manner, the 
people followed him demanding a sign, intimating that 
he had not done as much as Moses, who had given 
their ancestors bread from heaven, alluding to the 
manna gathered by the Israelites in the wilderness. 
To this request Jesus answers at length and ob- 
scurely, but the main points of his reply are his death 
and resurrection. 

Now, we cannot fail to observe that the authors of 
these histories appear to be wholly unconscious of any 
remarkable keeping in these passages, and yet it is 
most curious. The circumstances upon these three 
occasions are entirely different, and so is the language 
of Jesus. But the ideas expressed, the feelings evmced, 
are in perfect harmony. On each occasion, the de- 
mand for a sign was made just after Jesus had per- 
formed a remarkable work. So that it would seem as 
if those present had really been in some degree im- 
pressed with his extraordinary power, and only wanted 
to be satisfied that he was such a person as they were 
looking for, to give in to his claims at once. His 
reply is invariably the same in substance, though dif- 
fering entirely in form. He will give, he declares, no 
stronger evidence of the divinity of his mission, than 
would be expressed in events shortly to occur, his 
death and resurrection. These, he intimates, would 
furnish the most imposing proofs o{ Viis 2kAx\^vQirv\?j . 
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I confeBsIwant words to express the sense of reality 
produced by these passages, so different in detail, so sin- 
gularly consistent in substance. Of the consistency 
here, the writers do not appear to be at all conscious. 
They have taken no pains to make it apparent. It k 
perfectly natural and easy, but it is not obvious. I 
do not know that it has ever before been remarked 
upon. 

I alluded just now to the driving of the money- 
changers from the temple. It is related that *^ when 
Jesus found in the temple those that sold oxen, and 
sheep, and doves, and the changers of money sitting, 
he made a scourge of small cords, and drove them all 
out of the temple, and the sheep and the oxen, and 
poured out the changers' money, and overthrew their 
tables, and said unto them that sold doves, ^Tak^ 
these things hence ; make not my Father's house a 
house of merchandize.' " This incident certainly ap- 
pears, at first sight, to be inconsistent with the usual 
gentleness of Jesus, and that abstinence from all 
violence which he so emphatically inculcated, and on 
all other occasions exemplified. The reader has pro- 
bably seen a picture representing him in the temple, 
with outstretched arm, wielding the scourge with 
great vigour : I need not say how oflFensive it must 
have been. 

Without the least violation of probabilities, we may 
suppose, that on this occasion Jesus went into the 
temple attended by a large concourse of people ; and 
that, upon the first intimation of his will, the traders 
and money-changers, overturning the tables in their 
precipitation, fled before one who had the populace 
with him, as Jesus then had. The ^^ scourge of small 
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cords,^ SO far from being an instrument purposely 
fashioned for violence, we may conjecture, was nothing 
more than a piece of cord found on the i^ot, and 
originally used for obvious purposes by the dealers in 
oxen and sheep, and taken and folded up into a sort 
of whip by Jesus, not perhaps with reference to the 
men, but the cattle. It is not by any means neces- 
sary to suppose that he even struck these animals, or 
that he assumed any attitude inconsistent with what 
we feel must have been the habitual dignity of his 
deportment. Candour justifies us in putting such a 
construction upon this incident, involving, certainly, 
no improbability. But the narrators do not hint at 
it. They have not feared to relate this event in the 
briefest and most careless manner. They have not 
told us how the dealers in oxen, and sheep, and doves, 
and the money-changers, came to be in the temple ; 
although upon reflection it is clear that they were 
there to supply the demand for sacrifices and offerings 
for the temple-service, and to accommodate those 
who, coming from distant places, were under the ne- 
cessity of exchanging their foreign money for the 
currency of Jerusalem. The authors of the Gospels 
have npt told us these things, obviously because it 
never occurred to them that they needed to be told. 
Now, their confidence in the reality of what they were 
relating, and in the correctness of the conduct of 
Jesus, is precisely like their knowledge of these cir- 
cumstances, so settled and familiar a feeling with 
them, resulting from such obvious realities, so per- 
fectly natural, that it does not occur to them that 
others may be deficient in these respects, and may 
require explanations. In the familiarity of t\\&\x q'w^ 
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information, and in the unconscious fulness of theif 
own faith, they forget the possible ignorance and in- 
creduHty of others. Who can fail to recognize here 
the simphcity and integrity of their minds ? 

Once more. It is obvious that the authors of these 
writings must have considered Jesus as possessed of 
extraordinary spiritual strength, great firmness or for- 
titude. If in the composition of their narratives they 
have had any earthly object but a distinct and honest 
statement of what they had seen, known, and believed, 
if they have fabricated, coloured, or even selected 
incidents for any particular purpose, we may suppose 
that it was for the sake of showing the superiority of 
Jesus to every human infirmity. The suspicion of 
such a purpose becomes exceedingly natural when we 
consider two things. 

1. In the Epistles Jesus Christ is spoken of in the 
most exalted terms. He is described as the image of 
God, and the brightness of his glory. In him, it is 
said, dwelt the fulness of the Divinity. And again, in 
him it pleased the Father that all fulness should 
dwell. But it is unnecessary to specify passages. 
The Apostles appear to exhaust language in express- 
ing their sense of the excellence of their master. 

2. But not only do the Apostles in their letters 
express in the strongest manner possible, and by the 
loftiest figures of speech, their sense of the greatness 
of their master, — ^at an early period, the idea sprung 
up, and it has almost universally prevailed ever since, 
that the man of Nazareth was a super-human being — 
super-angelic, — ^nay, the Supreme Being himself, the 
very God. He has literally been deified for ages. 

Believing Jesus C!hrist to have been a man, a man 
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indeed of miraculous gifts, and of unequalled moral 
greatness, I see nothing either in the lofty language 
concerning him which we find in the Epistles, or in 
the prevalent faith of the Christian world, that does 
not admit of an easy and natural explanation. When 
I consider what power moral goodness has, even in its 
most imperfect manifestations, to touch and thrill the 
heart, and kindle the imagination, and inspire the 
utterance, I do not wonder that the Apostles used the 
boldest forms of speech to express the sense they had 
of the dignity and greatness of their Master. I do 
not content myself with referring to the strong and. 
figurative character of the language of the East^ 
although this is a circumstance not to be lost sight 
of. But I say it would have been strange indeed if 
they had employed cold and qualified terms when they 
spoke of Jesus. I honestly avow that I can find no 
^ithets, no titles applied to him in their Epistles, 
which, with my views of his nature, I cannot cordially 
go along with. Had I been in their situation — had I 
dierished that fervent sense of his moral greatness, 
which they must have entertained, I am convinced I 
dhould have used language like theirs, and even stronger 
language, I might almost say, if that were possible. 
They apply no title to him, which, upon the supposi- 
tion of his simple humanity, does not seem to me to 
have an appropriate significance. 

And then, too, as to the general belief of Christians 
in the supreme divinity of Christ, it does not surprise 
me. In all times the tendency to deify the great and 
good .has shown itself. Man has always been disposed 
to recognize the brightest manifestation of God in his 
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own nature. What were the gods of the ancient 
pagan world but deified men, individuals of extraor- 
dinary energy? This popular doctrine, therefore, re- 
specting the nature of Christ, which has so long pre- 
vailed, is to my mind a most expressive tributie to the 
transcendent excellence of his character. 

But the object of these brief allusions to the lan- 
guage of the Epistles and the common belief of 
Christians concemmg Christ, is, to show how very 
natural is the supposition, that the authors of the 
New Testament narratives, if they had had any earthly 
purpose beyond a simple statement of facts, would 
have been desirous of representing Jesus as superior 
to evciy human weakness, as impassible to every form 
of temptation and grief. This has ever been the 
strong tendency, to exalt the great and good above 
the common attributes of humanity. But every sus- 
picion of such a bias on the part of these writers, 
singularly impressed though they must have been with 
the greatness of Jesus, vanishes the instant we open 
their narratives. For we find that without the slightest 
attempt to explain, reconcile, or soften the apparent 
inconsistency, they have mentioned in the plainest 
terms repeated instances of human weakness in Jesus. 
I would not needlessly shock the reader, and therefore 
I observe in advance, that these instances, so £str from 
obscuring the beauty of his character, heighten its 
effect. Upon this point, however, I will remark as I 
proceed. For the present, we have only to observe, 
that the instances referred to are there, on the records, 
expressly detailed, and unqualified by a single word of 
explanation. 
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On one occasion, and this too at the very opening 
of his history, when, if they had had any anxiety 
about the effect of the things they were going to 
relate, the writers would have taken care to place 
Jesus in the best light, they represent him as 
tempted. It is true the temptations that assailed 
him are described as the suggestions of another, the 
Evil One. But it must be remembered that this 
representation is made in accordance with the rude 
philosophy, if so it may be termed, of the age, with 
the universally received idea, not that men were 
tempted by a malignant being assuming a visible 
shape^for under such circumstances the temptation 
of the weakest would be impossible — but that the 
evil thoughts and inclinations, arising in men'^s own 
minds, were to be attributed to the agency of an 
evil spirit. Agreeably to this opinion, the temptation 
of Jesus is described as the work of such a being. 
And in the same way any individual living at that 
time, and in that region, would in all probability 
have represented his own temptations, if called upon 
to relate them. Although it is thus described, I see 
no reason for supposing that the authors of the 
Gosp^ had any idea that the temptation of Jesus 
would be understood to differ essentially from the 
temptations to which other men are exposed. If 
tempted> then, as we are, he had thoughts and 
imaginings which it became him to resist and banish; 
and thus the common weakness of our nature is 
made visible in him. This his biographers have un- 
hesitatingly recorded. ' 

Once when he was speaking to his disciples of the 
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sufferings and death that awaited him, Peter, who 
was shocked at the thought that one, whom he 
believed to be the Christ, should be exposed to 
ignominy and violence, exclaimed, "Be it far from 
thee, Lord! This shall not be done unto thee!'' 
Jesus replied with great warmth and severity, and, 
by the strength of his language, showed that he 
was aware of the moral danger to which the sugges- 
tion of his warm-hearted friend exposed him. ^' Get 
thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offence imto me/' 
As if he had said, " Hush ! thou art my enemy ! 
Wouldst thou tempt me?*" 

But he is placed before us, not only as tempted, 
but as moved by indignation, as shedding tears, nay, 
as overcome by the prospect of suffering, and dis- 
closing his emotion by exclamations df distress and 
groans of agony. 

Twice is it particularly mentioned that Jesus wept. 
In both cases most needless is the mention of the 
fact, if the writers had had any purpose beyond a 
straightforward account of the things they had seen 
and heard. Jesus wept at the grave of Lazarus. 
But why did he weep there ? Does not the narrative 
give us distinctly to understand that he had deter- 
mined to restore the dead man to life ? We should 
rather have expected that his whole deportment 
would have been expressive of joy and triuixq)h, at 
the near prospect of dissipating the sorrow of his 
friends, and that the air of gladness produced by his 
secret and benevolent purpose, would have been 
made to appear in striking contrast with the lamenta^ 
tions of those around him. But as it is, the 
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historians tell us that he wept and groaiied in spirit, 
and was troubled. They barely state the fact. They 
offer no interpretation of it. Indeed it would seem 
to bear no explanation but that which those present 
put upon it. "'Behold,' said they, 'how he loved 
him.'' And some said, ' Could not this man, who 
opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even 
this man should not have died V^ So it appears that 
the narrative not only represents Jesus as giving 
way to tears, but as yielding to this weakness, when 
he had but little reason to weep, in morbid sympathy, 
for so we must esteem it, with a grief which he knew 
in his own heart was about to be turned into the 
most extravagant joy — ^a grief, which, seeing as he 
did, what was about to take place, must have ap- 
peared to him almost groundless. Certainly the 
feet of Jesus weeping under such circumstances never 
would have been suggested nor recorded, if the 
writer had tibought of anything but telling the 
truth. 

When we duly consider it, the grief of Jesus at 
the grave of Lazarus is susceptible of an explanation 
not quite so obvious as that just alluded to, but an 
explanation which, so fer from marring the character 
of Jesus, gives us a new impression of its extra- 
ordinary Ovation. If the narrative had mentioned 
only that he ^ed tears upon seeing the tears of 
Miuy and those who were with her, we might refer 
his grief to the mere impulse of sympathy. But it 
was no slight or transient emotion by which he was 
affected. He appears to have been in a state of 
great depression. We have three several notices of 

d2 
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his tears or si^is on this occasion. And if we faring 
taOj into view what he was, what w&re his akos 
and prospects, we may conjecture a prohaUe and 
adequate cause of Us melandioly. That he wa8'« 
man of great tenderness of feeling, is evident enoi]^ 
from the whole genius of hia rel^ion. Even tibougii 
we had no direct informaticm concerning him,; we 
might confidently infer from the pacific and gentle 
character of Christianity, that its author must have 
been possessed of no common degree of sensibility. 
Peculiarly formed by nature to i^predate the deligbte 
and consolations of human sympathy, he was cut off 
from all these, so far as the objects and purposes 
nearest his heart were concerned. There were 
individuals, it is true, who were affisctionately attached 
to him, but they did not understand him. They did 
not enter into his lofty views and sympathize with the 
great aim of his life. He was deprived of all Inunan 
aids. It was impossible that he should be unoonscions 
of his loneliness — of the profound and appalling solitude 
of the heart in which he stood — ^a stranger in the 
world which he loved and yearned towards, with a new 
and unwonted love. When he stood at the grave of 
Lazarus, his own fate was near its eonsmnmation^ and 
how natural is it that the tokens of human feeling 
and sorrow, and the sight of a grave, should hiiBg 
over his mind, with peculiar vividness, a sense of his 
own melancholy situation — ^the thought of that rapidly 
approaching hour when he should suffer and die, 
without a single heart beating in unison with his. 
When, a few days after, Mary poured over Jus 
person the precious ointment, merely as an exjuressioD 
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of her profound personal reverence, he immediately 
e^nsiected it with the thought of his death and burial. 
The perfomed ointment had to him the odour of the 
gmv^, and seemed as if mtended to embahn his body. 
So, when i <;onBider what he waa, and how he stood 
m the worid, I camiot wonder that he sighed deeply 
and ^ distressed, when the images of death and 
89rrow -came' thronging around him. That such 
diould have been the feelings which caused him to 
sigh 'deeply and repeatedly, was touohingly natural. 
Besides, what a sense does it give us of his sublime 
flaperiority torall sdfiah weaknesses, to every emotion 
of seif-cpmplacency, that he should evince such a state 
of'mind just when he was about to work a stupendous 
mi»de, and zeroise the most astonishing power! 
What an elevated idea may we form of his greatness, 
when we perceive that he was not in the slightest 
degree elated at the tiiought of the mighty work he 
was just ai)out to do ! 

Such is the account that may be given of the 
melancholy of Jesus at the grave of Lazarus ; and so 
ihe &ct harmonizes with his character and situation. 
But the autiiors of the gospel have not breathed a 
single explaaatory word. 

^ Whmi Jesus approached Jerusalem, attended by 
an immense multitude, shouting hosannas, then too 
he wept. And then, too, it was, most probably, that 
he uttered the words, "Now is my soul troubled: 
and what shall I say? Father, save me from this 
hour.^ How does his distress at such a time exalt 
our idea of him ! Not for a moment was he blinded 
by the imposing demonstrations of popular &vour. 
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The whole city was moved to meet him. The 
excitement was so great and the exciting cause so 
powerful, that he declared that, if the people could 
have been unmoved and silent, the very stones would 
have cried out. Harder, then, than the stones, must 
have been the hearts of those who remained unaffected 
by all that Jesus had said and done. The populace 
lavished upon him the most striking expressions of 
respect, spreading their gannents before him. And 
he was weeping ! He wept because he looked above 
and beyond the hour, because he was so completely 
elevated above the weakness of being imposed upon 
by the dazding prospect of success, which his popu- 
larity at that moment may well have suggested to his 
mind. He saw that he was entering the city, there to 
be condemned to death, and that the tide of popular 
feeling was shortly to be turned against him. The 
cross which he had long borne in imagination, now 
began to press with a close and oppressive weight 
upon his mind. He saw, too, the inevitable ruin of 
his country, and he broke forth into that pathetic cry, 
'' O that thou hadst known, in this thy day, the things 
which belong to thy peace! but now are they hid 
from thine eyes!" This incident, however, is re- 
corded with the greatest brevity, and the narrators 
leave it to speak for itself. They linger not to point 
out its beauty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

** While he suffers, the spirit of God and glory rests upon him. 
There is a glory and a freshness sparkling in him by suffering, an 

excellency that was hidden. He that doth and can suffer, shall 

liave my heart." — Anon, 

There is one instance, in which I cannot divest 
myself of the impression, that Jesus is represented as 
speaking in a tone of haste and irritation. At least 
the historians, in their fearless frankness, have not 
breathed a word to guard us against such an impres- 
sion. I refer to the exclamation, "Who is my 
mother, and who are my brethren T Let us endear 
your to appreciate the occasion on which these words 
were uttered. 

In the most public manner Jesus had, by his word, 
relieved a man who had lost the powers both of sight 
and of speech, and who, according to the current 
belief of the times, was under the influence of a 
malignant spirit. Certain Pharisees, who were among 
the spectators, charged Jesus with being in league with 
the very prince of the evil spirits. By this charge, 
they virtually admitted that the cure he had just 
wrought transcended the power of man. One cannot 
but feel that such inveterate perverseness of mind 
must have shocked him deeply. After replying to 
the charge in various ways, he went on to ixvdk^ t\\si'Si^ 
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solemn declarations which have so often struck terror 
into the minds of readers : '' All maimer of sin and 
blasphemy will be forgiven unto men, but the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven 
unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word agsuast 
the Son of man, it will be forgiven him; but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Spirit, it will not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the world 
to come.'' Now in the very form of these sentences, 
I think I perceive that they must have been uttered 
with great feeling — ^with the deepest emotion. They 
are in the shape of general propositions. They sae 
couched in unqualified language. Deep feeling always 
craves this mode of expression. It delights to leap 
at once, from the particular circumstances which have 
excited it, to the annunciation of a general or 
universal truth; or rather, such is its magnifying 
power, that it inunediately swells out the incident or 
object which has awakened it, whether it be joyous or 
otherwise, into a world-embracing light or an all- 
obscuring darkness. It loses sight of all qualifications 
of time or circumstance. 

And here I cannot but mourn, to think how the 
thrilling life of the Christian scriptures has been 
concealed through the irrecognition of this mode of 
expression, so characteristic of intense feeling. 
Passages, from being expressed in universal terms, 
have been understood as cold, formal, creed-like 
statements of theological dogmas, when in fact they 
assumed their particular form because those by whom 
they were originally uttered or written, spoke or 
wrote from hearts bursting with emotion. Thus, for 
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mstaBoe, a dry, doctrinal character has been given to 
the tangoage of the Apostle Paul ^en he says '^ In 
Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth anything 
nor imoircumcision, but a new creation.^ And yet, 
when I consider the connexion of these words, I 
cannot help feeling that in this general way, he was 
giving expression to his own burning experience. He 
exclaims just before, ^' God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.^^ 
And then, he adds, " For in Jesus Christ, neither 
circumcision is of any importance, nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creation.^^* What an inunense change 
had taken place in the mind of Paul! The cross, 
that instrument of suffering — that symbol of the 
deepest diame — had become, in its spiritual aspects, 
its mordi manifestations, his central light, and a glory 
slareamed from it, which was as the glory of God ! 
Well did he say, and he must have uttered it from 
the fervent feeling of his own soul — ' To be a Chris- 
tian, is to be ushered into a new creation.^ In eyes 
illuminated by the moral light of the cross of Christ, 
all thmgs are changed. The old world with its 
artificial standards of judgment and thought, its 
superficial distinctions, vanishes utterly away, and a 
new virorld appears, a world, not of outward obser- 
vance, but bound together by the moral influences, 
and kradiated by the spiritual light, of the cross of 
Christ. 

But to return. On the occasion mentioned above, 
tliey who cavilled at the astonishing work wrought by 

• Not * a new creature.' 

d3 
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Jesus, betrayed a moral blindness, hopeless to the last 
degree. A work which they confessed to be super- 
human, and in which power and benevolence were 
miraculously displayed, they refused to refer to the 
agency of God. As I conceive, and aa I have ah-eady 
said, Jesus was shocked at the impenetrable hardness 
of their hearts. And it is as if he had said, ' Any 
other sin or blasphemy, of which men may be guihy, 
they may be forgiven, for they may repent of it ; but 
you are past repentance, you, who speak against the 
Spirit of God, so overpoweringly manifested. There 
is no hope of you. You cannot be moved, and of 
course you cannot be forgiven. He who speaks 
against me as a man, without knowledge of my words 
or works, as, no doubt, many do, may be forgiven, 
for he may repent ; but when a man sets himself 
against God, against the most striking exhi- 
bitions of God's presence and agency, there is no 
hope for him, now or ever.'' Such I believe to be 
substantially the meaning of this passage. It was 
uttered with direct reference to a peculiar case, and 
in that general and unqualified manner, which the deep 
feeling, excited by the case, naturally prompted. 

The Pharisees immediately ask Jesus for a sign. 
And this request, in connexion with the peculiar 
circumstances, intimates, as I have suggested in 
another place, that the Pharisees were momentarily 
impressed by what he had done, and were ready to 
believe in him, if he would only do a work which should 
prove him to be such a Christ as they expected. 
That this was their state of mind is implied by what 
follows. For, after saying that no sign of his 
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authority would be given them except his death ami 
resurrection, he goes on to describe the condition of a 
man suffering under one of those violent maladies, 
which in those days were ascribed to evil spuits, and 
which come on by paroxysms; evidently hinting in 
this description at the moral condition of the Phari- 
sees. They might appear for a little while to be 
forsaken by the evil spirit of unbelief which possessed 
them. But its departure was only temporary. It 
would return like other diseases with seven-fold fuiy 
and viol^ice. 

We come now to the point which I wish to make 
prominent. The narrative proceeds to inform us that 
while he was speaking, speaking, as I have reprcr 
sented, with the greatest earnestness and solemnity, 
one said to him, "Thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to speak with thee.''^ Some 
thoughtless individual, insensible to the import of his 
words and to common decorum, or, it might have 
been, some one who disliked the direction his 
remarks were taking, and was glad of an opportimity 
to break them ofi^ interrupted him, telling him that 
his mother wanted to see him. Now it seems to me 
he was disturbed at the interruption, (" segre ferens 
interpellationem,"' says Kuinoel) and that the exclama- 
tion, " Who is my mother, and who are my brethren r 
reveals a momentary excitement of mind. So full 
was he of what he was saying, and so offended, if I 
may be allowed the expression, that he speaks as if 
he had forgotten that he had either mother or 
brethren. 

I am unable to understand the feelings of those 
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who can ooBsider this incident, thus regarded,* as 
indioftling any defect in the dbaracter of Jesus. It 
reveals his humanity, it is true, but in so doings in 
showing him affected by human feelings^ — ^weaknesses, 
if you please — ^it heightens my reverence for him, and 
makes him live more i^vidly in my faith and affeotiims. 
With not a trace of human weakness, his character 
might have been beautiful, but its beauty would have 
been unreal and visionary, appealing only to the 
imagination. It could have had no foundation in 
nature, no power over the deep and active s^^pa^ 
thies of the human soul. There is none absolutely 
good but one, God. We '■ want not a oharaeter 
absolutely good in the person of a man, for- that 
would be an inconsistency in the nature of things, 
but we want a specimen of the perfection of a nature, 
still seen and felt to be a human nature, possesi^ng 
the inherent, ineradicable principles of humanity. 
My mind does not pause with the least regret over 
the hasty feeling which prompted the exclamation, 
"Who is my mother, and who are my brethrenT 
but I feel all the more deeply the touching manner in 
which he corrects himself^ the evidence he immedi- 
ately gives of the tenderness of his filial and.fratemal 
affections, when, extending his hand towardft his 
disciples, and, as if he could say nothing more afiec- 
tionate, he adds, '^ Behold my mother and my 
brethren! For whosoever will do the will of my 
Father in Heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.^ 

In commenting upon this passage I have followed 
the Gospel of Matthew. Luke relates the circum- 
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Stances of the same occasion^ but he does Hot mentioii 
that ihe mother of Jesus desired to -see him^ he 
only miNitions that a woman of the company lifted 
up- her voice, and said unto him, ^^ Blessed is the 
wmnb: that bare thee, and the breasts tiiat gave 
thee nourishment ! '''** Is there not a probable eoin- 
cidenoe he^re between the two narratives ! Some one, 
as we leam from Matthew, told Jesus that his mother 
was waiting for him. Upon the mention of his mo- 
ther, a woman, hersdf probably a mother, exelaimed 
in effect, ^' Thy moHier ! what a blessed woman thy 
mother must be !^^ The whole passage is redolent of 
nature and life. Is it looking at it too curiously to 
see in the intaroduction of the word, ^^ sister,^ 9, little 

* To tills benediction, Jesus replied, ** Yea, rather biassed are they 
wfa» hear the word of God and keep it.'' Here, by the way, we haye 
an instance of that mode of speaking, upon which I was just remark- 
ing — a proposition general in its terms, but prompted by, and applying 
to a particular caseJ It was not a formal declaration, but a spon- 
tuietmB and sadden exdamation. We cannot doubt that when 
Jeaus' vttered these words, he fastened his eyes .upon the woman 
whose language had called them forth. And it is as if he had said, 
" Dost thou deem my mother happy ? Rather most blessed art thou 
if thou but know thy present privilege, and hearing what I say, bear 
tibyadf aoeordingly." How deeply absorbed he was with what he 
fasd just been saying, we may infer from the sensitiTeness he evinces 
to the least disposition on the part of his hearers to think of any- 
thing else. 

When the woman uttered this benediction on the mother of Jesus, 
Kttie did she dream that she uttered a sentiment to which, in ttte 
wiHTship of the Virgin, the world was for ages to respond ; and which 
was to be embodied in the finest efforts of Art. In the adoration of 
the infant Jesus and his mother have we not a touching tribute to the 
power widi which Christianity has appealed to some of the best and 
tcn d ere s t affections of our nature ? With the maniiood of Jcfua the 
wtttld hos yet to learn to Bjmpathize. 
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fraction as it were, a br^ht but delicate hue of truth! 
Observe, according to Matthew, Jesus says, " Who- 
ever will do the will of my Father in Heaven, the 
same is my brother and sistei' and mother.*^ !ll%ring- 
ing before the imagination the whole group, keeping 
in view the sensibility of the woman who had just 
broken forth in blessing her who had borne such a son, 
may we not suppose that he was led, imconsciously as 
it were, to increase the point and emphasis of the senti- 
ment, by the introduction of the sisterly relation — 
turning his eyes as he spake towards the woman ! 

Bnt my present object is to illustrate the honesty 
of the Christian historians, evinced in the unconcern 
with which they record repeated instances of human 
weakness in Jesus. The most striking case in point, 
and the last I shall mention, comprehends all the 
notices of his conduct and bearing, at the prospect 
and in the agonies of death. The narrators have not 
hesitated to mention words and actions of his, ex- 
pressive of the greatest distress at the thought of the 
fate that awaited him. And the extravagant expla- 
nations to which Christians in subsequent times have 
had recourse in their anxiety to avoid what certainly 
appears to be the most obvious inference, namely, that 
Jesus was smitten with horror at the thought of 
dying, only serve to show off most strikingly the sim- 
ple honesty of the historians who have related the 
facts without one explanatory remark* Once at a 
comparatively early period he is said to have ex- 
claimed, " I have a baptism to be baptized vdth, and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished !^ In other 
words, ^ I have a terrible trial to go through, and ! 
tie agony till it be over!' Again, " Now is my soul 
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troubled, and what shall I say?'* Surely these are 
expressions of mortal suffering. To his betrayer he 
IS represented as saying, " What thou doest, do, 
quickly.'' Do not these words show that he felt the 
intolerable wretchedness of suspense ? And then in 
the garden, just before he was seized and led away to 
trial, what a scene of misery is disclosed ! He went 
to that, his favourite place of resort, accompanied by 
the eleven. When he reached the spot, he took his 
three intimate friends, bidding the rest remain where 
they were. In the company of these three " he began 
to be sorrowful and very heavy.*" He said to them, 
" My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death;'' in 
other words, ' The anguish of my mind is so great I 
feel as if I should die.' Shortly he left these three 
and went apart and threw himself prostrate cm his 
fkce, and prayed that, if it were possible, the torture 
to which he was about to be put, and which he was 
already suffering in anticipation — the bitter cup of 
mortal agony, which he was about to exhaust to its 
very dregs — ^might be put aside. He returned to his 
three friends, and then went away again, and prayed 
in an agony of mind so intense that the sweat poured 
from him as if it had been his life-blood, and again he 
returned, and again he went apart by himself, utter- 
ing the same prayer every time — ^that he might be 
excused, if it were possible, from the dreadful hour 
which was at hand. No doubt he said much more to 
the same purport, but his disciples, who were ex- 
hausted probably with watching and excitement, fell 
asleep, awaking only for a few moments when he 
approached them, and therefore catching only a few 
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words.* Thus we are not only explicitly told'tioA he 
was in an agony, but in going away by himself and 
returning to his firiends, as he did again and agam, it 
seems to me a state of mind is disclosed almost bor- 
dering on distraction. He turned repeatedly from 
man to God — from heaven to earth, seeking some 
rdief, some support amidst the horrors that envircmed 
him, and, for a while, seeking it in vain. 

Here, surely, is a revelation of human weakness. 
This passage in the life of Jesus has given occasion 
not only to the captious and cavilling, but even to 
some serious and well-disposed minds to question his 
fortitude, and deny him that perfectness of character 
which his foUowers have ascribed to him. Conq^ari- 
sons unfavourable to him have been suggested between 
him and the Grecian sage, who drank the deadly 
hemlock without the least agitation. And Christians, 
it would appear, from their far-fetched explanations of 
this portion of the history, have been greatly embar- 
rassed by it. It is common to say that the agony of 
Jesus m the garden arose from his having then the 
sins of the whole world laid upon him. In this ac- 
count of his suffering, there is a pretty distinct figure 
of speech, and that is all. But it has proved sufficient 

* It reaUy psdns me to hear it asked, as it has been often, how the 
disciples could have seen what Jesus did, if, as they say, they were 
asleep ; it is so easy and natural in common candour to suppose that 
when Jesus approached they awoke, and, when he went aside, tiiey 
obserred him for a few moments, and then their drowsiness returned. 
Instead of suggesting such captious queries, it becomes us to admire 
the unsuspecting confidence of the narrators, who were unable to 
oonoeiye that any one could be so narrow— so devoid of candour, as 
not to suppiy the necessary explanations. 
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to satisfy those who go not beyond words, if they are 
omly put together with grammatical propriety. In 
truth, a greater absm*dity could hardly be febricated. 
It 18 scarcely necessary to say that there is not a 
whisper of any such theory of the facts, nor indeed of 
any explanation of them whatever. The circunv- 
stances are given with the utmost simplicity. They 
are not put together in a shape to indicate any parti- 
cular solution. They show no design on the part of 
the narrators to make out a case one way or anotiier. 
So possessed do they appear with one simple object, 
namely, a narration of facts, that, so far from being 
on their guard against unfavourable impressions, the 
thought of misconstruction seems never to have 
occurred to them. They place Jesus before us in the 
greatest agony, and leave us no way of accounting for 
it, but by resolving it into the dread and anguish pro- 
duced by the prospect of death, and its attendant 
horrors. The reality of this scene of suffering alone 
accounts for its being narrated. Had the historians 
been any other than the truest and most single- 
hearted of men, had they been conscious of any feeling 
but tiiat calm and perfect confidence which truth 
alone can produce, they would have omitted these 
passages, as they might have done very easily. Can 
we discern such manifest inspiration — the inspiration 
of the Spirit of Truth — and not have every doubt 
superseded by a living faith ! 

At first view, the agony of Jesus at the thought of 
the terrible death that awaited him, may seem to 
indicate a great want of fortitude. But candidly 
meditated, it discloses the unparalleled greatness of 
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his character. compare him not with SocEaiei! 
The Grecian philosopher was an old man, meetiog 
death in a form comparatively mild and easy. 1^ 
peasant of Judea was in the bloom of Ufe, and a fiite 
peculiarly excruciating and ignominious was befoK 
him. The former was surrounded by adoring, iddliziDg 
friends, who felt with him and for him, and so helped 
to inspire him with the requisite strength. Wh«i a 
man feels that there are those about him who enter 
into his spirit, and understand and honour his purposes, 
and applaud him for what he is doing, be they few or 
many, they become all the world to him, and they 
conmiunicate to him, unconsciously it may be, a worki 
of spiritual force ; such are the mysterious sympathies 
that connect man with man. And such was the 
support of the Athenian philosopher. But the Man 
of Nazareth had no human aids. With a nature of 
almost feminine tenderness — a, heart all alive and 
glowing with the most generous affections, yearning 
towards hmnanity with a more than fraternal interest, 
he had not a single being on earth to whom he could 
unbosom himself. It is true there were those around 
him who were warmly attached to him. But they 
understood not the great object for which he had 
lived, and for which he was about to die. So £eu* as 
that was concerned, the dear and sacred purpose of 
his being, they were to him no more than the dumb 
brute, who, with blind affection, follows his master. 
I might almost say they were less, for sympathy could 
not be looked for from the brute. To them it was all 
darkness and mystery. Jesus stood alone in the world 
in the profoundest sense. Peculiarly constituted to 
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appreciate human sympathy and to be sustained by it, 
be saw that tibis prop was stricken away from beneath 
him. Every earthly source of strength and encourage- 
ment was closed against him. He was to suffer, suffer 
fearfully and alone, without having been able to make 
a single human being so far understand what he was 
to suffer for, as to derive comfort and support there- 
from. To th6 very last, his nearest friends miscon- 
ceived his purpose altogether ; as the contention which 
arose among them at the Last Supper dbowed only too 
plainly. It was, I believe, this utter loneliness that 
constituted the peculiar severity of his trial. Here 
was the bitterness of death. This it was, that made 
the still and lonely hour of midnight, just before his 
crucifixion, the hour when the soul is left to itself, 
undistracted by external sights and sounds, so awful 
to him.* Human sympathy surrounds and sustains a 
man insensibly. It is like the unfelt pressure of the 
atmosphere, or the force of gravitation. 

Had Jesus, therefore, been otherwise than most 
deeply affected by the circumstances in which he was 
placed, I confess I should have painfully felt that there 
was in his character a want of sensibility. It might 
then have been suspected that his mind was in a state 
of unnatural excitement — ^that it was deriving its 

• « Truly night was made for sleep ; since to its wakeful hours 
Mongs an oppression unknown to the very dreariest hours of day^ 
The stillness is so deep, the soUtude so unbroken, the fever brought 
on by want of rest so weakens the nerves, that the imagination exer- 
ciies despotic and unwholesome power, till, if the heart have a fear 
or sorrow, up it arises in aU the force and terror of gigantic ezagge- 
f«tioii.''-^AHO?r. 
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strength from some stimulus provided by a diseased 
imagination — ^that he saw things around him not ss 
they were, but in some false light. The agony he su8e^ 
ed satisfies me that the fortitude that followed it, was 
the pure, unadulterated quality, without any ealiUy 
admixture. The calmness which others have diown 
in dying, may have been produced by no higher cause 
than a mere sentiment of honour, more or less 
disguised. But in Jesus, I am now convinced that 
the composure, which, it cannot be denied aftef all, 
he did habitually exhibit to an astonishing d^ree, 
was not a matter of temperament, or of* an excited 
imagination, but the o%ring of the purest and nffist 
elevated spirituality. He saw his condition in all its 
horrors, nay, he felt them acutely, and in agony of 
spirit, and yet — ^and yet he went calmly forward, and 
did and sufiered all that was necessary. He presented 
himself on that memorable night, with a demeanour 
so collected and so dignified before the persons who 
came to seize him, that they were for a mcmient 
overawed, and, like the soldier sent to assassinate 
Marius, they shrunk back unable for awhile to lay 
hands on him. Utter insensibility to pain is scarcely 
anything more than a physical quality. True ft^itude 
is that virtue which a man exhibits amidst the consci- 
ousness of great suffering. He who shudders at death, 
and is overcome by the thought of pain^ and yet for 
some generous purpose exposes himself to -both, 
awakens in the mind a far deeper sentiment of power, 
than he who shows himself wholly unaffected by these 
things. 

Such, briefly, are some of the considerationr which 
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help to ex][dain the agony of Jesus, and to put this 
part, of his history in its true light — ^where it may be 
seen as a manifestation of the purest spiritual power, 
and not an exposure of weakness. I do not, of course, 
pretend to give a full account of the deadly anguish 
whidi he endured. No one can do thia fiilly, until he 
hasentered de^ly into the mind and spirit of Jesus^ 
{uokdiieamed to appreciate the great spiritual puipose 
of his Meat. I cannot fathom Hie depths of that agony. 
Great as it wasy his piety was greater still, and secured 
its perfeet victory. 

There ! remains only one particular to be noticed in 
thiS'Connexion^ and the remarks ah*eady made render 
it unnecessary^: to dwell upon it. I allude to the 
language ascribed to Jesus, on the cross, >> My Ood, 
my God^ why hast thou forsaken me IV The expla- 
nations usually given of this language, and by which 
it is attempted to avoid the impression that it was an 
exclam3*tion of momentary agony and despair, seem to 
me. forced and unnatural, altogether too refined for 
the physical condition in which Jesus was. I cannot 
but regard it as an ejaculation, wrung from him by 
the. intense suffering of the moment. How does it 
enhance the beauty and pathos of the piety-^the 
forgiveness,; the filial affection which he manifested 
in that terrible hour, when we consider that these 
touching and noble qualities were evinced by one so 
acutely sensible of pain — of a temperament so suscep- 
tiUe, that, for a moment, he was overwhelmed by the 
frightful agonies of crucifixion. 

But the circumstance that arrests my attention 
and impresses me most powerfully, k the artless and 
honeffib brevity with which the narratcyta haNi^ igsv)^ ^Scc®^ 
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exclamation of pain and despair on record. Had 
they not been raised above every thought of embelUst 
ing the character of Christ, they never would have 
mentioned a circumstance of this kind, at least 
without some explanation. 

As the narrators are thus free from any design 
to show off, and exaggerate the great subject of 
their narratives, so is it equally clear, oh the other 
hand, that in the composition of these stories, ihey 
were unconscious of any angry or malignant feelii^ 
towards the opposers of Jesus. They betray no 
desire to excite the passions of the reader against 
those who persecuted him. This point has been 
happily illustrated by Dr. Campbell, in the Disserta- 
tions preliminary to his translation of the Four Gospels. 
The absence of all bitterness, in the minds of iiiese 
historians, is shown by their indifference about the 
names of the enemies and persecutors of Jesus. It 
is remarkable, as Dr. Campbell has observed,* that 
the names of the High Priest and his coadjutor, of 
the Roman Procurator, of the Tetrarch of Gralilee, 
and of the treacherous disciple, are all that are 
mentioned of the many who, no doubt, took an active 
part in the prosecution and death of Jesus. In 
regard to the first four, the omission of their names 
<;ould have made no difference, for their offices were 
so public and eminent, that the official title was 
equivalent to the designation of the individual. And 
the part that Judas took was altogether too prominent 
and notorious, to admit the suppression of his name. 
" Whereas of those Scribes and Pharisees, who 
bargained with Judas, of the men who apprehended 
* The Vojtt Gospels, &c. by G. CampbeU, D.D., Diss. 3, sec. 22. 
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Jesus, of the officer who struck him, of those who 
afterwards spat upon him, buffeted, and mocked him, 
of those who were loudest in crying, ' Away with him, 
crucify him — ^not this man, but Barabbas;'' of those who 
supplied the multitude with the implements of their 
mockery, of those who upbraided him on the cross 
with his inability to save himself; or of the soldier 
who pierced his side with a spear, no name is given 
by any of the historians.'*'' It may be said, that the 
names of these individuals were not known to them. 
It is very probable they were not. But had the 
narrators been acting the part of partizans, in the 
accounts they have left us, had they been conscious 
of any angry or vindictive feeling, they would have 
sought the names of those who made themselves 
prominent in these cruel and disgraceful acts. 

" This reserve, in regard to the names of those who 
were the chief instruments of the sufferings of Jesus, 
is the more observable, as the names of others, to 
whom no special part is attributed, are mentioned 
without hesitation. Thus Malchus, whose ear Peter 
wounded, and who was, immediately after, miracu- 
loudy cured by Jesus, is named by John; but nothing 
further is told of him, than that he was present when 
our Lord was seized, and that he was a servant of 
the High Priest. Simon the Cyrenian, who carried 
the cross, is named by no fewer than three of the 
Evangelists;* but we are also informed that in this 

* There appears to have been a particular reason for mentioning 
this individoal. He was the father of Alexander and Rufus, the 
latter of whom appears at a subsequent period to have been a 
of some eminence at Rome. — See Rom. xvi. 13. 
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service he did not act voluntarily, but by eompidatm. 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus are the mif 
members of the Sanhedrim, except the HighPtiaal, 
who are mentioned by name ; but they were the edPf 
persons of that body who did not concur in condemning 
ihe Son of God, and who, though once fearfid and 
secret disciples, assumed the resolution to diapbqF 
their affection, at times when no one else ventoxed 
openly to acknowledge him. 

'' Of the Scribes and Pharisees who watched our 
Lord, and on different occasions, dissembling esteem, 
assailed him with captious and ensnaring questions — 
of those who openly ascribed his miracles to evil 
Spirits, called him a madman, a demoniac, and wlial 
they esteemed worse than either, a Samaritan, ^sriio 
accused him of associating with the profligate-^-of 
Sabbath-breaking — of intemperance and hhiBphemy, 
and of many others who put themselves in attitudee 
of opposition to Jesus, no names are ever mentioned, 
nor is the young, but opulent, magistrate named, who 
came to him with the question, ' What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life,^ for, though there were some 
favourable symptoms in his case, yet as, by going away 
sorrowful, he betrayed a heart wedded to the woiid, tjbe 
application did not terminate to his honour. But of 
Simon the Pharisee, who invited our Lord to his 
house^ of Jairus, and Bartimeus, and Zaccheus,^ and 
Lazarus, and his sisters Mary and Martha, and Bome 
others, of whose faith, repentance, gratitude, love 
and piety, the most honourable testimony is given, a 
very different account is made. 

''As to the disciples of Jesus, in recording..thfiaf 
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fiHiIts;» no seciet is made d their names. Of this, the 
intempeorate zeal of the sons of Zebedee on one 
oeeaaioii, and then- ambition and secular views on 
another, the increduUty of Thomas, the presumption 
of Peter, and his lamentable defection in the denial 
of his Master, not to mention the prejudices and 
dulness of them all, are eminent examples. These 
particulars are all related with the same undisguised 
plainness which they use in relating the crimes of 
adversaries, and with as little endeavour to extenuate 
the former, as to exaggerate the latter.*" 

And yet, after all, there is nothing studied in the 
style of these narrations, no appearance of care or 
pains : taken to suppress om^ nanM^ or introduce 
aiiot}ier« There is tiiroughout an impressive forget- 
fubiess of effect. It is common to speak of the authors 
of tba four Gospels, as witnesses. But the idea of 
a. yfitwaB conveys tiie in^ression of one spealdng 
guaipdtfdly, as upon h» oath, and as in the presence 
of individuals ready to cross-examine, and to doubt. 
But there is no appearance of this kind about these 
historians. When the mind is fully impressed and 
eeiQfiletely fiUed with any truth, whether of opinion, 
seqtiment or taet^ we find it impossible to think that 
otto» cannot see things just as we see them. What 
is so obvious and present to us, we imagine must 
be equally so to all. This appears to have been the 
predominant feeling in the minds of the writers 
of the Christian narratives. To them, the reality 
of the facts they record, was as indisputable as 
that of the sun in heaven; and abidingly filled with 
diia conviction, they could not sympathise with the 

E 
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doubting and the incredulous. They lived, 
moved, and spoke, and wrote, with the truth of 
things they relate filling and surrounding their m 
like an atmosphere. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE CONSISTENCY OP THE CHARACTERS ALLUDED TO 

THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

*' I ^euld haTe laid little stress upon the repetition of actions 
itantially alike, or of discourses containing many of the same ex 
sions, because that is a species of resemblance, which would € 
belong to a true history, or might easily be imitated in a fake 
Nor do I deny, that a dramatic writer is able to sustain pro[ 
and distinction of character, through a great Tariety of sep 
incidents and situations. But the CTangelists were not drai 
writers ; nor possessed the talents of dramatic writers ; nor wOl 
beliere, be suspected that they studied uniformity of characte 
ever thought of any such thing in the person who was the subjc 
their histories. Such uniformity, if it exists, is on their part cas 
— Paley. 

In these histories there is one personage who h 
the first place, and of whose words and acts 
sufferings they are obviously sketches. There 
other individuals introduced more or less consp 
ously. And they are as easily distinguishable m 
many personal acquaintances. Now it is the rem; 
able peculiarity of these writings that the vivid 
consistent ideas which they give us of the pen 
whom they mention, are communicated without 
least appearance of design, or even of conscious] 
on the part of the narrators. They do not seen 
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be in the lightest degree aware that they are 
enabling the reader to form clear conceptions of the 
personal characters of those of whom they speak. 
This is a characteristic of these writings, which 
admits of copious and striking illustrations, and which 
to my mind establishes their authority as true 
histories beyond all controversy. Their authors have 
related a number of incidents in the briefest and 
most sketchy manner, unaccompanied by comments, 
and with no special regard to any sort of order, even 
to the order of time. So true is this, that there is 
hardly anything more difficult to determine than the 
precise period occupied by the events which they 
relate. And yet by means of these incidents, thus 
carelessly strung together, we come at distinct, 
harmonious ideas of the persons presented in the 
scene. In this respect, these narratives resemble 
those carious pictures that we sometimes see, which 
at first view appear to be nothing more than repre- 
sentations of landscapes, composed of trees, rocks 
void ruins. But on closer inspection, we discover that 
the objects depicted are so grouped as to form 
complete and symmetrical figures, in attitudes of life, 
grace, and motion. And this effect is so successful, 
that although not obvious, yet when once perceived, 
it can hardly by any effort be lost sight of. Only 
in the case of these histories, the several forms of 
morsd life resulting from the incidents related, are, 
let me repeat, produced wholly without design. The 
ifi^ters betray no sort of suspicion of what they were 
doing. 

That this harmony of character sdiiould have been 

£2 
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the work of accid^it or cminmg is entirely out of the 
question. Materia objeetSy or the r^res^itatiims <tf 
material objects, may be so put together as to finm 
momentary and chance resemblances of living farms 
and features. The fantastic amibiiiations of ^ 
clouds of a sunmier sunset may present the rude 
appearance of a castle, a warricNr, or some huge 
animal ; and this only (or a little while. But those 
occurrences must have an existence in truths wiuoe 
keeping is so natural as to create in the most naturd 
manner in our minds, individual and complete and 
permanent ideas of intellectual and moral life. From 
a mere disjointed cdlection of fals^oods and fSiUes 
such a result never could flow. They mi^t be 
circumstantially, but they never could be morally and 
intellectually consistent. 

Does it not constitute the chi^ miriM^uloufflieas of 
the genius of Shakspeare, that ^opting a form of 
composition, the dramatic, which allows little or dq 
room for the direct aiud elaborate delineation of 
character, he has been able, somewhat in the way 
now referred to, to construct spiritual forms consistent 
with themselves and standing out individually belScxr^ 
us, through the words they are made to speal^, .wi 
the scenes, acts, and sufferings in which they are 
represented as concerned. But even in the ease of 
Shakspeare's creations, the moral consistency which 
renders them so wonderful is wrought out, not indeed 
with any apparent labour on the part of the surtya^ 
but only by means of numerous and diversified illil9' 
trations. The characters, which his genius or^gitw 
aud inspires, are made to do and to bear and to ^y 
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miicli, in order to their full unfolding. Whereas, in* 
ibe New Testament histories, character is developed, 
as we AaR see, by the briefest word and the slightest 
incident; and if they are fictions, then as works of 
gemus, tiiey leave the productions of Shakspeare as 
far behmd, as these excel all others. 

Without farther preliminary remark, I proceed to 
HBxabrsAe my meaning by examples, the consideration 
of li^eh will suggest appropriate reflections. 

There are two females, Mary and Martha, men- 
tioned three or ftwr times very briefly in the course 
of these narratives. Once, as we read, Jesus ^^ went 
to a certain village, and a certain woman named 
Martha received him into her house. And she had a 
siater called Mary, who also sat at Jesus^ feet aiid 
heard his word. But Martha was cumbered with 
much serving, and came to him and said, 'Lord, 
dost thou not care that my sister hath lefb me to 
serve alone? bid her therefore that she help me.^ 
And Jesus answered, and said unto her, ^Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things. But one thing is needful. And Mary hath 
chosen that good paH that shall Ek>t be taken away 
from her.'"'" Again, these two sisters are mentioned 
more pfltrticalarty in the account of the raising of 
Lazaros. They are introduced once more in the 
next chapter of John, where we are told that Maiy 
came and poured very prteicioud ointment upon Jesus, 
while he sat at meatr 

Now, tibere is no> attempt to describe the distinctive 
qualities of these two individuals. They occupy only 
a^ nsiali place in the scene. They appear before us 
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but for a moment at a time, and ibey say and io 
bnt little. And yet they stand out with wonderful 
distinctness. Their images are not blended and intei^ 
mixed. Their characteristic features are unvdled 
in the most incidental manner — by a word ; a breath 
lifts the veil, and their faces once seen are never t» 
be confounded. 

From the first notice of them we gather that 
Martha was possessed of an active, matter-of-fiict 
temperament, and that if not by age, by right of har 
peculiar character, she took the lead inr household 
concerns. She set herself immediately at work to^ 
provide an ample entertainment for her beloved guestr 
and had so little sympathy with Mary, so hnperfeet 
an appreciation of the real greatness of Jesus, so 
little of the sensibility which was so prominent in 
her sister, that she complained of Mary, and invoked 
the authority of Jesus, to obtain her sister^s aid in 
her domestic labours. I pray the readw, now, to 
mark the beautiful corree^ondence of the other notices 
of the sisters with their characters thus incidental^ 
developed. 

When, upon the death of Lazarus, their brother,. 
Jesus approached Bethany, the village where they 
dwelt, and the rumour of his coming preceded him, 
it was Martha that first heard it, and went forth to 
meet him. Mary sat still in the house. Martha, 
we may suppose, was engaged in the active concerns 
of the household. How naturally the report of the 
approach of Jesus came to her ears first ! Mary, 
with her greater tenderness of mind, was in a retired 
part of the house. The custom of the age and 
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country idlowed the afflicted to spend seven days 
m the indulgence of grief, and to receive visits of 
condolence. With the disposition of Mary this 
custom harmonized, and she naturally availed herself 
of it. On any other occasion — -under any other 
circumstances, Mary, we may suppose, would have 
been the first to hasten to meet Jesus. As it was, 
Martha w«nt first, because she first heard that he 
was coming. Mary went as soon as she was informed 
of his {q){»*oach. If Mary had heard that Jesus was 
coming, before she learned it from Martha, then her 
friends from Jerusalem, who were with her, must 
have known it also, and they would have suspected 
whither she was going, and not have supposed that 
she was going to the grave to weep there. 

And then how characteristic the manner in which 
the sisters meet their venerated Friend. They both 
addressed him in the same words, and the coincidence 
18 very natural, because the thought which they 
expriessed must have been continually uppermost in 
their minds. They had perhaps said the same thing 
to each other and to themselves a thousand times. 
** If thou hadst been here, my brother had not died !"'* 
Bat while Martha was able to enter into conversation 
with Jesus, unembarrassed by her feelings, Mary, 
as soon as she saw him, uttered a few words, and 
then fell at his feet in an agony of tears. 

* This ooiiicidexiee is ao slight evidence of the tmsuspecting inte- 
grity of the narrator. If the story were fictitiou«i its author would 
scarcely have ventured, without some exphuuition, to put the same 
words into the mouths of the sisters, as it would certainly appear at 
first sight to want verisimilitude. 
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When he directed the stone to be removed from 
the mouth of the sepnlchre^ observe it is Martha, and 
not Mary, who interferes, questioning the propriety 
o! the direction, and betraying the coarse turn of her 
mind ; " Lord, by this time he is offensive, for he 
hath been dead four days !^ Such a suggestion, we 
perceive, came naturally from her. Mary'^s reverenee 
for Jesus was too profound to permit her to object to 
anything he might propose. While Martha, consti- 
tutionally incapable of as deep a feeling, presumed fo 
speak as if he knew not what he was doing. 

We have only one mention more of Mary and 
Martha. Shortly after Lazarus had been raised from 
the dead, Jesus again visited Bethany. ^^Morthi 
served. But Mary brought a quantity of cos% 
ointment and poured it upon his person.*"* By this 
act, she simply intended to express her personal 
reverence for Jesus. How like herself is the attitude 
in which she is here represented! Perfumes and 
ointments formed a part of the offices of hospitalil^. 
But the use of an ointment so precious was a mark 
of extraordinary respect, and showed how deeply 
Mary reverenced Jesus. 

Let the incidents just briefly specified be pcmdered 
well. Mark their exceeding brevity, and the acci- 
dental manner in which they are introduced. And 
yet how clear are the impressions we receive firom 
them of the characters of the two sisters. Two or 
three, and — as to any design on the part of ilbe 
narrators, — ^random strokes, asid the moral featureB 

* See Chap. X. 
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of Martha and Mary are before us in all the freshness 
dT natore. The outlines are complete, never running 
inta eadi other, and formed, not purposely, but by the 
combination of a few brief incidents. Let those 
b^eve who can, that the circumstances related, from 
which we have ibis result, are matters of fiction and 
not of fact. 

It win help us to estimate the characteristic of 
the New Testament histories which I am now 
illustrating, to glance at the works of imagination 
abounding at the present day; and observe how 
striking is the contrast between them, and the 
writings under consideration, in this respect. There 
is no department of literature in which human 
gemuais so^aetiveand triumphant, as in the compo- 
sition of fictitious narratives. Within a few years, 
through an alliance with history, an extraordinary 
revolution has been produced in; this class of writings^ 
The novelist now-a-days prepares himself for his work 
hy the acquisition of an extensive and familiar 
aoquaintance with the customs, the opinions, the whole 
condction of the period at which he lays the scene 
of his story, and is thus enabled to throw over it an 
imposing air of truth. And yet, alter all, how much 
pams do the most gifted, — does the great Northern 
Stoiy-teller himself, take to impart to his readers 
distinct and consistent knpressions of the characters 
in wfaidi he aims to awaken interest ! How conti^ 
mafijr Aire we made to feel that incidents are either 
fadbricated or coloured in order to bring out character ; 
or else, for the sake of the story, occurrences are 
introduced which violate the consistency of the cha- 
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nurters portzmjed. I am reminded in this 
by the force of the contrast, of the wdl-known 
romance of ^^e Pirate.^ If so fMniHaran illustration 
may be allowed, we have only to observe the car& 
which the novelist has taken to discriminate the 
diaracters of Minna and Br^ida, to perceive how 
immeasm^bly more striking is the brief scriptunl 
representation of Mary and Martha. In the novd, 
everything is done to assist the ooncepticms of the 
reader by a minute personal deseripti<m of the two 
heroines, and they are thrown, into circumstaoees 
calculated to Ining out then- req>ective peeuliariiie& 
in the most prominent manner. Whereas in those 
rapid sketches of the New Testament, the incidents^ 
which so coniristently and admirably unfold the dot 
racters of Mary and Martha, are told with the utmost 
brevity, and if for the sake of showing off any one, 
it is with a view to the character of Christ. But 
natural even as such a design might be, it does not 
appear to have been entertained. The occurrences 
related, with all the light they throw upon the moral 
features of the individuals ccmcemed, seem to be 
mentioned for no reason but their simple truth. 
They had taken place. They were real, and there- 
fore they were related. 

The character of Peter is developed in a simibr 
way. Not the shadow of an attempt to describe him 
is visible. But we cannot take up these narratives 
at any passage where he is mentioned, without 
recognising him as readily as we recognise the coun- 
tenance of a familiar friend. . . 

For the sake of illustration, let me crave the 
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attention of the reader, while I endeavour to revive 
an incident that occurred at the last Supper, men- 
tioned in the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel of 
John. Let us for a moment leave the world in 
which we live, and go back some eighteen hundred 
years into the past, and enter Jerusalem, the capital 
of that nation, which, of all the nations of antiquity, 
was the only one that worshipped one God, using no 
similitudes — ^no idols. 

It is the season of the Passover, a great national 
festival celebrating the ancient providence of Heaven. 
The city is crowded with Jews from all parts of 
Judea, and from remote regions. Its numerous 
dwellings are now occupied by friendly and family 
parties, observing the appointed ceremonies of the 
occasion, which consisted principally of a social enter- 
tainment, at which the mercies of God in times past 
were commemorated with appropriate forms. In a 
large upper room are assembled thirteen individuals 
from Galilee. Extraordinary circumstances, as their 
looks and tones indicate, have given a peculiar interest 
to the occasion. They have the air of men excited 
by strange events, and high but vague expectations. 
One among them is clearly shown to be their chief, 
by the deference which is paid him. They seem to 
regard him as a prince in disguise, a being of no 
common authority. He takes the principal place at 
the table, and as they also seat themselves, there is a 
struggle for precedence.* They are evidently jealous 

* The strife at the last Supper is not mentioned by John. A 
notice of it is fonnd in Lnke. But even if there was no mention of 
it in any of the Gospels, we mi^t infer that something of the kind. 
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of one another ; and a eontentkm ariaes amoi^ than 
which shall be the first. They are iaflamed by the 
prospect of the wealth and honoura wlueh he, whom 
they acknowledge aa then; maater, is, aa they eonoeimi, 
shortly to diatoibute amoi^ theixk, and the doam 
of these worldly advants^es then, as always, aiwaktm 
feelings of animosity and itt-will. With theae aactb- 
bom passions, howev^, the coiintaianoe of their 
Leader betrays no sympathy. A sublime pucpofla— - 
a singular and mysterious destiny has throwtt over 
his whole i^pearanee an eiscpvesgacm of luieaitUy 
greatness. There, in that face, in wond^ul harmoqr, 
the melancholy ca3t by the diadows of Su£S»ring and 
Death is blended with a peace kindled by light firea 
an invisible source. In the midst of the strife of Ub 
followers, which evidently pains him de^ly, for it 
seems to show that all he had yet said and done, and 
it was not a little^ had been of no avail, — he quietly 
rises from the table, lays aside his principal garments, 
takes a towel, potxra water into a basin, and tbra 

took place, from what is related. The words and actions of Jesus 
were ahnost always suggested by some pcusing incident. And I can- 
not bst suppose that the striking lesson, which he gave his diseiples 
when he wadied iheig feet, was prompted by some evidence, afforded 
at the moment by their conduct, of their need of it. The nature 
of the contention, which I suppose arose among them, also appears 
to be indicated by the very form of instruction which their master 
adopted— the performance of a menial service for them. In taltiiig 
their places at the table, a diapvte probably arose, anA jealova looks 
were exchanged. And to show them how entirely out of place sudi 
feelings were, he performed for them the lowest office at a social 
eatertsinment. This Tiew of the case seems to reveal the propriety 
and -s%niicaiiee ef tiie symbolical act, by wfaiclk Jesus sought to 
convey a moral impression. 
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kaeek Mid begins to wagh the feet of one of the 
oaiftpany. laniediately the harah sounds of discord 
jure kushed. Silence ragns through the apartment. 
E^exf angry passioa dies away — every angry ^ance 
is IcNit in the heks ot questioning and amazement 
whidi the diseipleer exchange with one another. He 
gMS firom one to the oth^, washing their feet ; and 
they, struck dumb with the awe which he habitually 
inajpired^ oSer bo resistance, until he comes to one 
who, unaigle to r^ess his fael^^s, shrinks bads, 
eKoknming, ^^ Lord ! dost thou wash my fSeet T Tiw 
Master replies, *"' What I am doii^ thou dost not 
understand now, but thou shalt know shortly ."" *'' Thou 
shatt never wash my feet,"" rejoins his follower. ^' if 
I wash thee not,^ says Jesus, ^^ihou hast no part with 
me.'" ^' Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands 
and my head !^ mes the disciple, accompanying the^ 
words^ no doubt, with a movemait full of expresMon. 

The charact^ of Jesus is not now our topic. Still' 
I cannot avoid making a brirf allusion to the agree- 
m^it of this passage with all that we elsewhere learn 
of him. Bow perfectly in character the method by 
wludi he sought to teach his friends to defer to one 
aaether t Smce all that he had already said and done 
had fiuled to inspire them with a generous spirit, it 
would seem as if he adopted this method as a last 
resort, intending, we might almost think, to shock 
them by the attitude he assumed, the office he 
discharged, resolved to make an impression upon their 
minds never to be ef&ced. And then^ too, how 
wisely and characteristically did he manage his resist- 
ing follower, melting him down with the words '' If 1 
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wash thee not,^^ L ^., it I do not cteaase thee, ^^lium 
hast no part with me.^^ Thus he avoided an ezfdaaa' 
tion of what he was about, until he had gone TOimd 
and performed the same menial service for all, and so 
rendered the impression as strong as possible. ^^I^^ 
the disciple exclaims, in effect, ^^if thou put it on 
that ground — if my place in thine heart be in question, 
then wash me all over.*" 

Who now requires to be informed that it was Peter 
with whom this short conversation took place ! His 
speech bewrayeth him. As in the hall of the High 
Priest^s house his accent proved him to be a Galilean, 
so all that he says and does shows him to be Peter, 
and no other. We discover here the same individnst 
who, a little while after, when Jesus told his disciides 
they could not follow him then, (through the rugged 
and bloody path by which he was to be perfect^) 
protested, " Lord ! why cannot I follow thee now ! I 
will lay down my life for thy sake,^ and yet, shorUy 
after, upon a change of circumstances, denied all 
knowledge of Jesus. This is he— the very man— we 
know him at once— who can help recognising him?- 
that, upon another occasion, after Jesus had com- 
mended him for the explicit avowal of his faith, 
exclaiming, " Blessed art thou, Simon son of Jonas,^ 
and pronouncing him the rock upon which he would 
build his religion, was so emboldened by the praise, 
that when his master immediately afterwards was 
telling his disciples how he was about to suffer and die^ 
had the forwardness to contradict and rebuke Jesus, 
saying, " Be it far from thee. Lord, this shall not be 
done unto thee,^ and so incurred a reproof as severe- 
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as the previous commendation was warm. This is 
the same individual who, yet at another time, when 
he saw his master coming on the water toward him 
and his fellow-disciplea, who were in a vessel on the 
Lake of Galilee, cried out, '^ Bid me now come unto 
tiliee on the water,'^ and when, at the bidding of 
Jesus, he had left the ship, and the waves were 
rolling about him, was so overpowered with terror, 
that he exclaimed, "- Lord ! save me, or I perish r 
In all these instances we see the same moral individual 
— ^the same self-confidence — the same sudden fluctua- 
tions of feeling. It is not putting the case too 
strongly to say, that if the name of Peter were 
stricken out in all these passages, and, instead, we 
were merely told that one of the disciples said or did 
so and so, that one disciple would stand forth to our 
minds in bold and unmarred individuality. We could 
not mistake him. No one could suppose that the 
writer or writers of the New Testament had any 
intention — any thought of communicating to us an 
idea of Peter. And yet such an idea is received far 
more vividly, than it could have been from the most 
minute and laboured description. No one has ever 
read the New Testament with any degree of attention 
without gathering firom it an impression of Peter, 
distinct and peculiar. And yet, let it not be for- 
gotten, no care is taken by the historians to produce 
this impression. It is the direct but undesigned 
result of a simple record of a few simple facts. This is 
that divine harmony of nature, that truthful consist- 
ency, which infinitely outweighs, in my esteem, all the 
discrepancies of words and dates, and which the most 
transcendent genius may imitate, but never equal. 
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The impression derived from the Go&^ete, of the 
moral character of the Roman I^rocurator, PontiuB 
Pilate, is wonderfully vivid and consistent ; eapecialfy 
when we consider how brief is his appearance in tie. 
Divine Drama. He had degenerated greatly from 
the old Roman nobleness. Want of moral strengtJi 
was his chief trait. This defect continually produees^ 
results as disastrous as those that flow from a dete^ 
mined malignity of purpose. Men of good feelii^, but 
destitute of the guidance of a good principle, bring 
calamities upon themselves and others, as heavy as V 
they were actuated by the basest motives, and had 
deliberately said unto evil, " Be thou our good r Of 
the truth of this remark, Pilate affords an ever 
memorable instance. That snich was his chaiiacter is 
most evident from the Christian records. Almo^ 
every word attributed to him is in keeping with it 
He appears to have been persuaded of the innocence 
of Jesus, but he had not courage to resist the mob 
headed by the priests. And the miserable expedients 
to which he had recourse to throw off his inevitable 
responsibility, all betray the same imbecility. He 
first tried to get rid of the case altogether — ^to make 
the Jews settle it themselves. Failing in this, he 
caught at the mention of Galilee, and as soon as he 
was told that Jesus was a Galilean, he sent him to 
Herod, who was then at Jerusalem, and within whose 
jurisdiction Galilee was. But Herod returned the 
prisoner upon his hands. As the next resort he 
attempted to persuade the populace to bestow their 
mercy upon Jesus, rather than Barabbas. I am 
aware that it was customary among the Romans to 
scourge those condemned to be crucified, just before 
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ocecution. But from the different accounts we are 
ed to infer, that Pilate caused this part of the punish- 
nent to be inflicted on Jesus under the idea that it 
vould appease the Jews. He brought the prisoner 
brth, bleeding under the recent tortures of the 
uM>urge, and called the attention of the mob to him, 
IB if he hoped thereby to induce them to relent. Is 
lot this precisely the course a weak man under such 
nrcumstances would adopt, as if by yielding he would 
lot inflame and encourage the cruel passions of the 
people instead of subduing them? When Jesus, 
ieduig that words were of no avail, and that the 
magistrate had no strength to withstand the priests, 
[^reserved a dignified silence, Pilate attempts to make 
him speak by reminding him of his power. " Speakest 
thou not unto me? knowest thou not that I have 
power to release thee, and have power to crucify 
thee ?*" How palpable here is his cowardice, in the 
idle vaunt of a power existing, as he must have known 
in his own soul, only in name ! He was awed too, as 
indeed a much stronger man might, and so weak a 
man must have been, by the look and bearing of 
the prisoner, connected with the rumour of his ex- 
traordinary career, which could not have failed to 
reach his ears; with the dream of his wife, whose 
imagination, no doubt, had been excited by reports 
of the words and works of the remarkable person 
arraigned before her husband, and with the declaration 
of the priests that Jesus had called himself the Son of 
GU)d. And then again, the symbolical act of washing 
his hands before all the people, to which th3 numbers 
and uproar of the mob compelled Pilate to have 
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recourse, to signify that he had nothing^ to do wHk 
the death of Jesus, expressive though it was, was 
utterly vain. He could not throw off the responsibiKty 
of his office sa he dashed the water from his hands; 
and only a weak-minded man could have found aby 
satisfaction in such a device. When the Jews indi- 
rectly menace him with an accusation of a want of 
loyalty to the Roman Emperor, he is evidently alarmed 
and overborne. And he endeavours to conceal the 
effect of the threat under a ridicule, which he dwells 
upon so long, that we may weU suspect it to be 
affected. " No man,'^ Dr. Johnson has somewhere 
observed, " thinks much of that which he despises.^ 
Thus Pilate repeats the title of King in application 
to Jesus too often, to allow it to be believed that he 
really ridiculed and despised the charge which the 
Jews threatened to allege against him. "BehoH 
your king !^ he said to the Jews. And when thq^ 
shouted, "Away with him, crucify him," he repB« 
"Shall I crucify your kingf And the inscription 
which he caused to be affixed to the Cross in Hebrew^ 
Latin, and Greek — " This is the King of the Jews,** 
and which he refused to alter, was partly dictated, m 
may suppose, by this state of mind, and partly by the 
mean desire of ridiculing the Jews and so revenging 
himself upon them for the painful fears they had 
awakened in his breast. That a suspicion of his 
loyalty should have made such an impression upon 
Pilate, cannot surprise us when we bring into view 
his subsequent fate — banishment upon a charge at 
treason, — ^and the distrustful character of the reigning 
Emperor, Tiberius. With this prince, as Tacifoft 
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ofbrms us, the charge of treason was the sum of all 
iharges. 

, In the instance of Pilate^ as in the other cases 
nentioned, how all-unconscious are the narrators of 
he consistency they have preserved! They have 
bought only of giving a simple relation of the things 
^ey had seen and heard. And the keeping, discernible 
between the details of their histories, is the natural 
result and accompaniment of real facts, a portion of 
tJiat harmony pervading all real objects, all actual 
Kscurrences. In shorty we behold here the presence 
af that Divinity that not only shapes our ends, but 
impresses and moulds all realities, abrupt, rough- 
tiewn, and disjointed as they may at first seem. 

I cannot altogether omit a brief reference to the 
iificiple John, as an example of that trait which we 
ire now considering. From all the Gospels we gather 
diat he was one of the three favourite friends of Jesus. 
Not much is told of him, but lie speaks of himself 
10 the especial object of the Master's love. But he 
shows no consciousness of the evidence he gives in 
iu{^rt of this character when he tells us that he 
sat next to Jesus at the last supper and leaned 
apon his bosom. How beautiful too is the cor- 
respondence between his intimacy with his venerated 
Priend, and the benign and spiritual tenour of his 
Epistles ! t 

A similar consistency is maintained in the notices, 
not (xXy of individuals, but also of whole classes of 
men. The Pharisees are represented as attaching the 
Brst importance to forms, to external rites, disregard- 
ing the moral requisitions of the Law, cherishing 
without restraint the most selfish and corrupt ^aa»$yQa. 
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Eyerything ascribed to them, accords with this repre- 
sentation. At one time they are on the watch to see 
whether Jesus would perform a cure on the Sabbath. 
Zealous for the sacredness of that day, they had no 
hearts for a work of mercy. At another, they pro- 
nounced him a Sabbath-breaker, because on tlmt day 
lie had not only given sight to a man bom Mind, 
but had done it in disregard of that tradition, wfaidi 
pronounced it a profanation of the Sabbath, to 
use any medicaments on that day, even so mocli 
as to put saliva on the eyes. Again they deem it 
a serious charge against the disciples of Jesus, that 
he did not require them to observe frequent fints, 
and that, regardless of the danger of uncleaimess, 
they did not scrupulously wash their hands before 
eating. When they carried Jesus before the Roman 
magistrate, thirsting for his blood, the Pharisees 
refosed to enter the Gentile Hall of judgment, lest 
they should contract ceremonial pollution and be 
unfitted for the observMice of the Passover. And 
once more, they could clamour for the blood of Ijie 
innocent, but they could not endure that the bodies 
of the crucified idiould remain upon the crosses, 
exposed to puMic view, defiling the Sabbath acad tiie 
Festival. All these things are related briefly and 
incidentally, without any effort to point out their 
agreement, nay, witheut any consciousness that this 
agreement is at all worthy of note. 

So also the words and feelings attributed to tfaiEt 

little band, the perscmal followers of Jesus, harmonize 

wonderfully, but most naturally, with one another, 

with all iteit we know of hmnan nature^ and wttb Urn 

pFohMe eirannstiBces <tf ihei case. They wmv 
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evidently men po69es8ing no amall degree of ingenu- 
oiisneas. Their hearts were open to the spiritual 
power wd beauty of the instructicms and character of 
JefiUB. He impi^es^ed and won their affections. Still 
tbey sluNred in the universal expectation of the times. 
Ajxd while they venerated and loved him, they still 
eluog to him with mixed motives, in part with worldly 
view(9 add hopes. At quite an early period, upon 
being interrogate by him aa to what they supposed 
bim to be, they avowed through Peter, that they 
Veli^iBd him to he the Messiah. To have come so 
eaujy to sjuteh a e(Miclu4ion manifested grea4i openness of 
ound. It showed how much they had been impressed 
by the moral wisdom he had uttered, the deeds of 
mercy he had wrought. By these they were convinced, 
a^hough he had neith^ declared h»nself to be the 
Messiah, nor had he done anything conformably to 
their idea of that expected Deliverer, nor did his 
external appearance present anything of the magnifi- 
eenee which they had identified with that illustrious 
fi^rsmiage. Still they did not relinquish the darling 
hope of a splendid kingdom. They are continually 
betraying the tenacity with which they cling to it. 
Once they asked their master, " Who is the greatest 
ia the kingdom of Heaven?'' — sl general question 
ijpparently. But when we observe that a little while 
before they w^e quarrelling among themselves, who 
among them should be the first in the approaching 
empire, — ^when we consider the reply of Jesus, who 
beckoned a little child to him, and told them they 
CQiild never so much as ^iter the heavenly kingdom 
(a moral kingdcnn) until they gave up all their prepqs- 
sessions and became aa docile ii\httha«tda m that littte 
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child, — we perceive that, although they couched their 
question in general terms, their object was to ascertain 
who among themselves was to be the chief officer 
under the new dispensation. Again, when Jesus 
declared that it was easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of God, meaning obviously by this declara- 
tion, that it was next to impossible for one accustomed 
to the self-indulgence of wealth to descend voluntarily 
to the despised and persecuted condition of those 
who sought with him to effect a grand moral revolu- 
tion, — ^the disciples were exceedingly astonished, and 
exclaimed, " Who then can be saved !"" The salvation 
they were thinking of, was a political deliverance, and 
tl;iey could not understand how there could be any 
salvation, any kingdom, if the rich were to have no 
part in it. Jesus perceiving that they were not yet 
able to bear a further disclosure of the true character 
of the approaching dominion, forbore to shock them 
any more, contenting himself with assuring them, that 
although it appeared to be impossible to them, for the 
heavenly kingdom to be established without rich men, 
yet it was very possible with God. Still they are 
uneasy, and Peter, no doubt expressing the wishes of 
his fellow disciples, and deeming it high time to come 
to an imderstanding, immediately asks, ^^ And what 
shall we have therefore, we, who have left all and 
followed thee V So deep was their impression that 
he would establish an external kingdom, that, after his 
death, they sorrowfully exclaim, " We had thought it 
had been he who was to redeem Israel." And just 
before his final disappearance their inquiry is, " Lo»rd, 
mlt thou now restore the kingdom to Israel i ^ 
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With these coarse, worldly expectations, it is beaiiti- 
111 to see how there was growing up in their minds a 
leep sentiment of reverence and affection for Jesus, — 
i disposition to defer to his authority, before which 
iJheir earthly hopes were destined slowly to recede, 
md, if never to be formally abandoned, yet to lose all 
rital influence. It was their hearts that were first 
touched, and that were gradually expanded, until the 
narrowing bands of their prejudices were broken. 
Ihe Bvidence of their personal attachment for Jesus 
is seen in the fidelity with which they adhered to 
him, despite the example of the great and powerful, 
and the continued inconsistency of his words and 
conduct with all they had so confidently expected. 
Once and again they were afraid to question him, so 
great was their awe of him. And their great respect 
fin: their master is incidentally shown at the Last 
Supper, as we once heard it finely remarked by a 
friend. When their master declared that one of them 
would betray him, they did not resent the accusation, 
but in the spirit of a touching self-distrust, which 
their experience of his better wisdom had taught them 
to cherish, the cry broke forth on every side, " Lord, 
is it I r** " Is it IT' When one whom we deeply 
reverence charges us with an evil design, we suspect 
ourselves of it, rather than him of a wanton accusation. 
Sp was it with the personal friends of Jesus. 

But all this appears in the narratives in the most 
accidental manner possible. It may be said that it is 
all a matter of inference. I acknowledge freely that 
it is so. On this very account, because it is so plainly 
undesigned, it is affecting and decisive. That the 
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Gospel histories admit of inferenees so accordant with 
nature, so consistent one with another, is to my mind 
an irresistible sign of truth. It is to me a sign from 
heaven. To truth alone can such perfect harmoDf 
belong. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. THE OHABACTBB OP CHRIST. 

** For it is an immuttible truth, that what comes from the hearty 
that alone goes to the heart : what proceeds from a divine impQlie> 
that the godlike alone can •waken.*'^CoLBRiDOi. 

Of the unconscious consistency, upon which I have 
remarked, as one of the distinguishing features of the 
New Testament narratives, th^e is one illustratioB) 
jn comparison with which the instances already mat 
ticmed, striking as they are, sink into insignificance. I 
allude to that great moral wonder, the character^ 
Jesus Christ. The other characters brought into 
view in the Christian records are, in their prominettt 
traits, of no peculiar and uncommon kind. Thqr 
indeed stand out beforie us fully and individually^ 
without any pains taken by the narrators to produetf 
this effect. Still they may be severally assigned te 
classes with which the daily intercourse of life iy|d 
our common observation of human nature have render- 
ed us familiar. Who has not often met with penoM 
resembling Mary and Martha, Peter, John and Pilatt 
in their principal features? But the character of 
Jesus stands alone, without precedent or pattern, h 
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DOfnstitutes a specimen — ^a model by itself. The history 
o£the world furnishes us with no other instances to be 
idaased along with it. Here the loftiest and loveliest 
(riitributes of humanity meet in full development in one 
individual. In his person, not only are conjoined, in 
the profoundest harmony, those remarkable qualities, 
which have been exhibited by different men at remote 
intervals, "every creature's best,'' but we discern new 
forms of virtue, a new manifestation of greatness. 

Although through the extravagant errors which 
have prevailed concerning the nature of Christ, his 
character has been but very partiaUy apprehended, 
still it has generally been felt to be the grand argu- 
ment for Christianity. But it appears to me that the 
weary remarkable manner in which it is bodied forth in 
the Four Oospels has never arrested the attention 
which it deserves. For my own part, I am at a loss 
to say which is the most astonishing, the character 
itself, or the way in which it is exhibited by the histo- 
rians of the life of Jesus. 

In him we have a new and original specimen of 
Imium nature. If he never had an existence — if he 
weare a fictitious personage, it is evident that the 
writers of his life had no model to go by. But while 
he is original, he is at the same time perfectly natural. 
He is an harmonious whole, a self-consistent individual. 
This is abundantly enough to satisfy me of his reality. 
Fop it is not for minds deluding or deluded, and one 
or the other we must suppose the New Testament 
authors to have been if we do not admit their truth, it 
is not for such minds, nor is it v^thin the ability of 
any human mind to produce a new creation, — ^to make 

F 
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a new form of humanity, stamped all over with the 
truth and naturalness which characterize only the 
works of nature and of God. 

But this is not all. The crowning wonder still is, 
the manner in which the character of Jesus is placed 
before us. At once, in the highest degree, new and 
natural, it is nowhere elaborately described in the 
Four Gospels. There is not the slightest appearance 
of an attempt at minute description or analysis. 
That the writers felt most deeply the force of the 
character of Jesus, is not to be doubted. But, (and 
perhaps for this very reason, because they felt it so 
deeply,) they do not endeavour to define its force, or 
to point out wherein its peculiar greatness and beanty 
lay.* In the briefest and most rapid manner they 
have related a variety of occurrences in which he bore 
a conspicuous part. Their narrations show no traces 
of care or labour, no pains to put things together in a 
way to assist the reader to form, I say not a consistent 
idea of Jesus, but so much as any idea of him at all. 
They seem to be possessed with only one very plain 
and natural purpose — a simple relation of the things 
they had seen and heard, as they appeared to them. 
The reader may find a suflicient exemplificatron of 

* " To analyze the characters of others, especiatty of those whom 
we love, is not a common or natural employment of men at any time. 
We are,not anzions unerringly to nnderstand the constittttion of the 
minds of those who haye sootiied, who haye cheered, who have tsy- 
ported us ; with whom we haye been long and daily pleased and de- 
lighted. The affections are their own justification. The Light of 
Loye in our hearts is a satisfactory eyidence that tiiere is a body of 
worth in the minds of our friends or kindred, whence ttiat light has 
proceeded.'* — Wordsworth^ Essay on Bpitt^ks, 
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these remarks, in the instances which I have ah'eady 
adduced in another connexion. Still one case occurs 
to me so strikingly in point that I must mention it 
here. 

Once, as we read, a young man, of a very winning 
appearance, came and knelt before Jesus, saying, 
"Good master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life ? *" He is rebuffed with the reply, " Why callest 
thou me good ? There is none good but one, God." 
Again, when a woman, with an amiable sensibiUty, 
iHroke forth in blessing the mother of Jesus, his 
language is, " Yea, rather blessed are they who hear 
the word of God, and keep it."" Now these instances 
would seem to imply in Jesus an extreme sensitive- 
nesB to any disposition on the part of those around 
him, to magnify him personally. And yet, when Mary 
came and poured that costly ointment upon him, an 
act whereby she expressed the greatest personal reve- 
rence, he upheld the propriety of the apparent waste, 
and paid no respect to the very plausible suggestion — 
" Why was not this ointment sold, and given to the 
poor!'*' A consideration of the respective circum- 
stances of the three occasions alluded to, will satisfy 
us, that the language of Jesus, on each occasion, was 
expressive of, and consistent with, a healthy sensibility 
of mind. We shall recur to these passages of his life 
more particularly hereafter. In the meanwhile it Ls 
interesting to observe, that for all that appears in the 
letter of the narratives, there is a downright incon- 
sistency. Looking only at what they expressly mention, 
we scarcely recognize the same individual in him who 
so willingly received the costly offering of Mary's 
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reverence, and yet so promptly rejected the respectful 
address of the young ruler at one time, and at anoth^, 
sought so instinctively to give a different direction to 
the sensibility of the female who poured out her bene* 
dictions upon his mother. Here is most impressive 
evidence, to my mind, that the writers of his history 
were wholly unconscious of any attempt to portray his 
moral features, or to communicate an individual idea 
of him. They are entirely occupied with the facts, 
the particulars that had passed before their eyea^ 
and they leave all conclusions and inferences to take 
care of themselves. 

Now this, I say, is the great and all-satisfyii^ 
miracle — that from histories of this description we 
are able to form in our minds a distinct and consistent 
conception of an individual, such as the world has 
never seen before nor since. If, indeed, instead of 
being what they are, the Four Gospels were careful 
and laboured descriptions of Jesus Christ, profound 
critical analyses of his moral traits, even in this 
case I should be at a loss to understand how so grand 
a moral idea could ever have been suggested to the 
human mind but by reality. In its reality I should 
find the most obvious and satisfactory cause of its 
existence. But as it is, it is immeasurably more 
surprising that from such books as those of the New 
Testament, for the most part the merest record of 
particulars briefly told, we should come at a result 
so novel, so sublime, and yet so perfectly natural 
Thinking only, as it appears, of relating what they 
had seen and heard, with such faculties and opportu^ 
nities as Providence had granted them, the authors of 
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ihese hist<»ies have unconsciously furnished us with 
he means of forming an idea of individual character, 
;he most harmonious, the most beautiful, and the most 
dndling, — an idea fitted to stir up our best senti- 
nents, to give life and power to our noblest springs of 
ftdion, to transfigure, purify, and elevate our whole 
nature, through the admiration and love it awakens, the 
imitation which it sets us upon attempting. Surely an 
idea full of this living and generous influence, possess- 
ing a power so practical and beneficent, so accordant 
with the highest principles of the human constitution, 
must be founded in reality. A mere human fiction, 
the o&pring of ignorant delusion or narrow cunning, 
never <could have such an effect. Otherwise, all 
distinctions between the true and the false are broken 
down and obliterated. 

. As I have already remarked, the character of 
Christ has as yet been very imperfectly understood. 
It would almost seem to require another Messiah to 
do justice to the first. It is not for this age, — ^far 
less for this feeble pen, adequately to portray his 
pure spiritual glory. That I approach this subject, 
therefore, with a diffidence almost amounting to 
despair, I pray the reader to beheve. Happy shall I 
be, if to a single mind I can communicate one quicken- 
ing impression, or impart one inspiring glimpse of 
him, in whom are hid untold treasures of life, and 
truth, and beauty. If on any occasion it is appro- 
priate to invoke the inspiration of a higher power, — 
if my heart ever heaves with unuttered prayers for 
light and grace, — ^for the sanctifying influence of the 
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Holy Spirit, it is when I approach this theme with a 
desire to depict its glories. What eye, dimmed 1^ 
mortality, shall behold Jesus Christ as he is ! 

I proceed now to consider, at length, some of the 
prominent traits of the character of Christ, as they 
may incidentally be gathered froni the facts whidi 
make up the body of the Christian histories. I shall 
anxiously endeavour to make no assertion which these 
facts do not fairly justify. Our first t<^c is the 
character of Jesus as a Teacher. 

With respect to his style of teaching, there does 
indeed occur, here and there in these narratives) a 
remark of a descriptive character. We are told, for 
instance, that the people were astonished at his teach- 
ing, " for he taught as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes,'^ not as the common teachers of reli- 
gion, and again, " that he employed parables.**' ^ Bat 
these things are incidentally said. They are not 
stated as formal propositions to be anxiously illus- 
trated and made out, but rather as conclusions forced 
upon the notice of the writers, so that they could not 
help stating them. 

The first thing remarkable about Jesus a& a pabKc 
teacher was his entire freedom as to times and places. 
On one occasion he was seated for the purpose of 
instruction on the side of a mountain ; at another, in 
a vessel cast off a little way from the shore crowded 
with auditors. Again we find him discoursing among 
men of profligate lives and tax-gatherers, that odious 
class of persons ; and again, at the entertainments of 
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the rich and honourable. There does not, however, 
appear to have been any affectation in this. For at 
the same time, he never scrupled to enter the 
synagogues, the consecrated places of instruction, on 
the Sabbaths, the stated occasions of religious service, 
and to teach in accordance with the usual forms. 
He «poke freely and spontaneously wherever the 
Qf^rtunity offered, either when in the open air and 
on the highway, or in the synagogue or the temple. 
By this simple and natural method, all that he uttered 
acquired a freshness and force of which the formal 
e3q>ositions of the regular teachers of the day were 
destitute. He confined himself to no set times nor 
l^aces. He availed himself of no laboured modes of 
instruction. His teaching was exclusively oral, and 
this of the most infonnal character. He used no 
paper nor parchment. He committed not a word to 
writing. While he was thus original, he did not affect 
(Mriginality. He never sought to magnify his own 
method of proceeding by denoimcing any other. 
There is a uniform simplicity or unconsciousness in 
his bearing as a teacher; his peculiarity in this 
respect is the absence of all peculiarity, the entire 
freedom from all technicalities. 

How striking the contrast between him and all 
other teachers ! Although he employed none of the 
usual means of extending his religion, how wide is the 
sphere through which his words have ranged ! "A 
poor uninstructed peasant,**^ I use the eloquent language 
of another,* " by labouring for three years in the 
most despised comer of the most despised nation on 

* H. Ware, jun. 
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earth, whose whole territory is but a speck on the 
map of the world, — laid the foundation of a work 
which was to survive the changes of empires, and the 
ruins of the philosophies and religions of man. And 
this, without seeming to make provision by any means 
adequate to such an effect. Other teachers have 
committed their vnsdom to writing. Test, being 
entrusted to words which are but breath, it should be 
dispersed and lost. But Jesus confided in the divine 
energy of his doctrine ; and, with an unconcern truly 
sublime, cast it abroad to make its own way and 
perpetuate its own existence. Other instructors have 
elaborately wrought out their systems; have sometimes 
clothed them in eloquence which seemed little less 
than inspiration, and promised perpetual continuance 
to their influence over men. Yet how small and 
short has that influence proved ! How have their 
sects disappeared ! And by how very few are their 
works even read, though still accounted among the 
perfect productions of the human mind ! While 
Jesus, unmstructed in human philosophy, with no 
attainment in the elegant learning of the world, 
teaching but for three years, and putting not a syllable 
upon record — ^has yet made his instructions as familiar 
to the nations as their own native tongues — ^has 
bestowed on the humblest of his followers a wisdom 
superior to that of the Grecian masters themselves — 
nay, has affected the whole mass both of sentiment 
and character, throughout, as those great, laborious 
and long-lived men were able to affect only a few 
familiar friends within the privileged sphere of their 
own personal influence.*" 
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Unfettered by any formalities, the Founder of 
Christianity was enabled to take powerful advantage 
of circumstances. This constitutes another trait of 
his character as a teacher. While the professional 
teachers of the day were employed in commenting 
upon the traditions, and in nice and puerile distinc- 
tions, Jesus walked amidst the works of nature and 
the busy scenes of life ; almost every object and 
every circumstance he arrested, and made them the 
messengers of his instructions. He became a voice 
to nature and Providence, or rather he made them 
the witnesses and symbols of the things which he 
uttered. It is true he frequently expressed himself 
in general terms, employing those universal forms of 
speech by which abstract truths or principles are 
enunciated.* But as I have already observed, this 
general mode of speaking is almost always suggested 
by deep feeling. It does not necessarily imply a state 
of mental abstraction. And I think if we carefully 
examine the passages, in which at first sight it 
appears as if Jesus were merely announcing general 
truths or principles, we may find reason to suspect 
that he was speaking on those occasions with profound 
emotion, awakened by some present and particular 
incident. But however this may be, his utterances 
are obviously suggested and modified in most instances, 
by circumstances. Does he speak of the Providence 
of God ? He points to the ravens f wheeling about in 

* See Chap. V. pp. 56, 57. 

t In the exquisite lines of Bryant to the waterfowli we have ao 
•mplification of a passage in the sermon on the mount. 

f3 
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the depths of the sky, and to the lilies* growing in 
the fields around him. Are little children brought to 
him? He takes them in his arms, and beholds in 
them a resemblance to the inhabitants of the spiritual 
world. Is he athirst ? He is reminded of that living 
water of which if a man drink, he shall never thiist 
again. Kindness and death suggest spiritual blind- 
ness and spiritual death. Is he followed by an 
immense multitude? He finds in the circumstance 
an occasion of solemn and emphatic admonition, 
turning round and declaring that he who would 
indeed follow him, must be ready to take up his cross, 
and consider himself a doomed man. Is mentiim 
made to him of his mother and brethren ? His 
language instantly is, "whosoever doeth the will of my 
Father in Heaven, the same is my mother and sister 
and brother.*" Has he cast out an evil spirit ? He is 

* The following Sonnet by Mrs. Hemans may be familiar to the 
reader, but I cannot deny myself the pleasure of enriching my paget 
with it. 

'' Flowers ! when the Saviour's calm, benignant eye 
Fell on your gentle beauty ; — ^when from you 
That heavenly lesson from ail hearts he drew, 
Eternal, universal, as the sky, — 
Then, in the bosom of your purity, 

A voice He set, as in a temple shrine, 
That life's quick travellers ne'er might pass you by 

Unwam'd of that sweet oracle divine. 
And though too oft its low, celestial sound. 
By the harsh notes of work-day Care is drown' d, 
And the low steps of vain, unlistening Haste, 
Yet, the great ocean hath no tone of power 
Mightier to reach the soul, in thought's hush'd hour, 
Than yours, ye lilies ! chosen thus and graced !" 
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instinctively prompted to allude to the evil spirit of 
unbelief which possessed the hearts of many of those 
wround him. But why should I specify instances i 
Read over the Gospels with this view, and you will 
find that the sentiments uttered by Jesus were 
continually suggested by passing occurrences. His 
discourses never seem to be formal, abstract, studied ; 
but directly and strikingly the reverse. •On so many 
occasions does this appear from what is explicitly 
related in the narratives, that even when there is 
no allusion made by the narrators to the particular 
circumstances under which he spoke, we may fairly 
infer them from the forms in which his declarations 
are expressed. When he pronounced himself the 
Kght of the world, we may suppose that the thought 
was suggested by the rising of the sun ; and when he 
said, "I am the true vine, and my Father is the hus- 
bandman,^^ it may be conjectured that he was walk- 
ing with his disciples in sight of the vineyards on his 
way to the garden to which he loved to resort. 

Let us pause over the probable circumstances of 
one very interesting passage of his life, as related in 
the 7th chapter of John. 

The Jews were celebrating one of their great 
national festivals, the Feast of Tabernacles as it was 
called. It lasted eight days, and consisted of a series 
of the most imposing ceremonies. It was designed 
to commemorate the sojourn of the Israelites in the 
wilderness after their departure from Egypt. It 
received its name from the tabernacles or bowers 
which, formed of branches of trees, were erected by 
the people in the open air, and in which they ate and 
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drank and spent a large portion of their time during 
the continuance of the festival. By these tabernacles, 
which filled the city, and must have presented a most 
picturesque appearance, the people were reminded of 
that early age when their ancestors, flying jBrom 
Egyptian oppression, erected similar dwellings in the 
wilderness. National enthusiasm and religious zeal 
brought the Jews from all parts of Judea and from 
distant countries, up to Jerusalem, to observe thw 
stirring festival. At that celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles to which we now have reference, the 
people were imiversally excited by the expectation of 
the speedy appearance of a long-promised and heaven- 
sent Deliverer, who should emancipate his country 
from the Roman yoke, and raise it to the highest 
earthly grandeur. And, what was not a little startling, 
a strange individual had appeared, one Jesite, of the 
obscure town of Nazareth. He had already produced 
a great sensation in Galilee and elsewhere by his 
astonishing works of power and mercy, and by the 
originality of his whole deportment. At the Feast 
he appeared publicly in the Temple, exciting the 
wonder of those who heard him by the boldness and 
authority with which he spake. The leading men of 
the nation, alarmed at the impression he was making, 
employed oflicers to seize his person. They returned 
to those by whom they were sent, the commission 
unexecuted. When asked why they had not brought 
him, they replied, " never man spake like this man." 

By connecting what we know of the ceremonies 
observed at this festival with this part of the history 
of Jesus, we shall perceive an impressive example of 
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tliat characteristic of his teaching, upon which we are 
remarking — the promptness with which he seized 
upon occa^ons and made them speak for him and 
with him. On the last and great day of the feast, the 
same day on which the officers, sent to apprehend 
Jesus, are said to have made the above-mentioned 
eonfession, the services of the temple were peculiarly 
magnificent. Then all the people forsook their taber- 
nacles, and crowded the courts of the sanctuary. 
The officiating priests were arranged in due form 
before the altar. A golden vessel of water from the 
iqpring of Siloam was brought, the bearer crying 
aloud, "with joy we draw water from the well of 
Salvation.^ The words were taken up and repeated 
by the assembled multitudes. The water was mingled 
witii wine and poured upon the altar, amidst the 
shouts of the people. This was the ceremony of 
which it was conmionly said among the Jews, "he 
who has not seen the joy of the drawing of water, has 
seen no joy.'^* Now we cannot help imagining it 
was in some sort of connexion with this impressive 
ceremony, — ^probably in one of the pauses or intervals 
of the service, that, as we read, Jesus stood up and 
-cried, " If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink, and from within him shall flow rivers of living 
water.'' The stirring cry had just burst from all lips, 
" with joy we draw water from the wells of Salvation.'' 
The water of Siloam was pure and refreshing to the 
sense and hallowed to the mind of the multitude. 
But Jesus said, ' Come imto me and I will slake your 

* Helen's Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, translated from the German 
of Fred. Strauss. Boston Ed. vol. ii. page 231. 
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thirst. A full, rich and perennial fountain of blessed- 
ness I will open in your hearts.'* The circumstances 
of the occasion were so impressive that, as the 
narrative goes on to inform us, " many of the people 
when they heard this saying, said. Of a truth this is 
the Prophet. Others said. This is the Christ.*" And 
then too it was, that the officers sent to take Jesus 
returned without him, saying, " Never man spake like 
this man.*" 

This characteristic of the teaching of Jesus, the 
constant advantage which he took of circumstanccas, 
lets us incidentally into the secret of his extraordinary 
power as a teacher. It shows that what he said, he 
said from his heart ; that the sentiments he uttered 
had first become his own sentiments, parts of himself, 
the irrepressible feelings of his own soul. He spake, 
because he believed, he knew, he felt, with the whole 
undivided force of his spirit. He did not speak fixwrn 
hearsay, or because he was expected to speak, or with 
a view to effect. From no outward call of vanity or 
interest, did he express himself. It was upon those 
rivers of living water of which he spake, and which 
were welling up in his own bosom, that his words 
floated forth and were poured >vith resistless power 
into the souls of those who heard him. In short, his 
words were sincere and true, the direct and natural 
expression of truths identified with his inmost being, 
the deep springs of his own character and life. 

That this was the character of his eloquence is 
apparent, I conceive, from the unstudied, extempora- 
neous, occasional form of his instructions. When a 
man's heart is full of a particular subject, it is curious 
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to observe how everything that happens, connects 
itself in his mind with the one engrossing topic of his 
feelings. Everything is looked at in relation to that 
\riiieh chiefly interests him, and every event suggests 
reflections connected with his favourite pursuit. How 
often do we discover the several professions of a 
number of individuals, from the manner in which they 
express themselves under particular circumstances ! 
Their modes of thought and speech will be affected by 
the subject which commands their principal attention, 
and holds the flrst place in their hearts. Thus, the 
seaman, the merchajit, the mechanic, the lawyer, and 
the physician may all be recognized by their respective 
ways of thinking and speaking; and in the same 
situation each will find something analogous to his 
daily pursuit, and think and express himself accord- 
ingly. Most fairly and naturally, then, may we infer 
the existence of a deep spiritual fountain in the nature 
of Jesus, from the fact that scarcely anything could 
occur in his presence, which he did not consider and 
r^resent in a spiritual light. How plainly does he 
show what it was that most deeply interested him ! 

I apprehend that in this respect he has never yet 
been understood. He so uniformly represented him- 
self 88 speaking and acting by the express connnand 
of God, that he is too much regarded as a mere 
passive instrument, the mechanical agent of an- 
other and higher Being; We are not aware of the 
strong personal interest, which the whole style of his 
teaching undesignedly shows he must have cherished 
in his work. I believe the principal force of the 
Divine command was felt by him in the free and 
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inner force of his own convictions. The voice of his 
own soul, clear and imperative — ^this it was that he 
reverenced as the commanding voice of his Father. 
This was to him the most intimate and solemn expres- 
sion of the Divine authority. His words were con- 
tinually modified and suggested by external circum- 
stances. And what does this indicate but the fulness 
of his heart, the inexhaustible abundance of his spirit! 
Must it not have been with him even as I have said, 
that he was full of spiritual life, and that when he 
spoke he spoke from within ? He could not have held 
his peace, and he needed no outward inducement to 
speak, but such as was offered at the moment. The 
vessel was filled to the brim, and every breath made it 
overflow, and like the precious ointment upon the head 
of the High-priest that ran down, down to the skirts of 
his garments, the costly streams, from the full heart of 
Jesus, fell upon the world, cleansing and sanctifying. 

Here was the unequalled power of the words of 
Jesus. This it was that gave them a victorious influ- 
ence. They were uttered simply and earnestly as the 
natural expression of thoughts and sentiments, which 
he himself cherished and felt far more deeply than it 
was in the power of any language to express. This is 
true Eloquence, — when a man speaks not for the sake 
of effect, not from any outward necessity, but from an 
impulse within, which he cannot resist, — ^from the 
concentrated force of his own convictions. Then words 
are words no longer. They are acts. They exhibit 
and convey the life's life, that energy of human thou^t 
and feeling which is of eternity and of God. Of all 
the powers of nature, the power of a human spirit, 
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thoroughly persuaded in itself, penetrated with faith, 
is the most vital and intense. When the force of 
such a spirit is bodied forth either by word or deed, it 
acts upon all surrounding spirits — on all other minds. 
A brief sentence, a single articulate sound of the 
voice, coming from the heart, or rather bringing the 
heart along with it, possesses a resistless power. It 
is like " the piercing of a sword,'' like " a winged 
thunderbolt," prostrating all opposition, inflaming all 
souls. Such are the sympathies between man and man. 
It was this that gave to Peter the Hermit the power 
to arouse all Europe, nobles and their vassals, priests 
and kings, the rich and the poor, men, women, and 
children, and lead them to the recovery of the Holy 
Land. The historian Gibbon sneers at his fanaticism 
and confesses his power, observing that " the most per- 
fect orator of Athens might have envied the success of 
his . eloquence." Ignorant though he was, mean and 
contemptible in appearance, still his words expressed 
the burning convictions of his own soul, and so he 
created the same convictions in other men. 

Seldom, alas ! have human words exerted this influ- 
ence. The reason how obvious ! They have seldom 
shown themselves to be the inspiration of the living 
heart. They, who have enjoyed the opportunity and 
the privilege of teaching, have taught from self-interest 
or for reputation's sake, or to produce upon others 
an effect which has never been wrought upon them- 
selves. They have been sworn to maintain and advo- 
cate certain established systems of religious opinion. 
They have consequently spoken, because they were 
required to speak and must say something, and take 
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good care not to deviate from a track before appointed. 
How widely opposite to all this, the spirit of a true 
teacher, of one in whom the truth lives and works, as 
in Jesus of Nazareth, stimulating every power, insp]^ 
ing every affection, commanding his whole being, and 
who therefore speaks because something within — ^the 
voice of the living God, commands and will not be 
disobeyed. He must utter himself even if he perish 
in the act. He neither thinks to please nor to offend, 
to conciliate nor to shock. His feeling is — Let me 
speak out my own heart or let me die ! He that 
hath the word of the Lord, hath it stamped upon his 
inmost being, sounding for ever through the secret 
chambers of the soul, let him speak that word faith- 
fully. What is the chaff to the wheat ! 

The teaching of Jesus being so uniformly associated 
with the incidents in the midst of which he lived, we 
have in this circumstance an interesting ground for 
believing, that what he is recorded to have uttered 
was actually uttered by him. If the things ascribed to 
him were fictitious, made for him by the authors of the 
NewTestamenthistories,— if these writers had put mto 
his mouth things which he did not say, it is imposeibie 
they should have been so particularand occaaional. Th^ 
would have been more general and abstract. ** We 
may conclude,''' says Dr. Jortin, one of the wisest theolo- 
gians the Church of England has ever produced, " that 
the writers of the Gospels have given always the sub- 
stance, often the words of our Lord's sermons. They 
did not invent discourses and ascribe them to him, as 
Plato is supposed to have given his own thoughts to 
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his maater Socrates, and as Greek and Latin histo- 
rians never scrupled to do. If they had followed this 
method, they would probably have made for him dis- 
courses exhorting to virtue, and dissuading from vice, 
in. general terms. It would not have entered their 
dioughts to have crowded together so many allusions 
to time and place, and to other Uttle occurrences, 
which nothing besides the presence of the object could 
suggest."* 

The peculiar style of the teaching of Jesus is inter- 
esting in another point of view. We cannot but be 
struck, upon the most cursory perusal of the Four 
Gospels, with their particularity, — the frequent minute- 
ness of their details. The question arises, if they are 
true histories, and were not written until years after 
the events related took place, and their authors did 
not take notes at the time and on the spot, and 
neither of these is pretended, how comes it that the 
writers recollected things so particularly ? 

This is a fair inquiry, and in order to arrive at the 
true answer we must first make due allowance for the 
peculiar style of the writers. Much of the particu- 
larity of detail apparent in these histories exists only 
in appearance — in the form of the narration. Authors 
unpractised in the art of composition, possessing only 
a limited vocabulary, naturally adopt a scenic or dra- 
matic mode of relation. This is manifest in the works 
of all primitive writers and historians. I find in the 
ninety-fourth number of the Edinburgh Review, in 
an article entitled " History,'' (page 333, English 

* Discourses on the truth of the Christian religion. 
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edition,) the following remarks illustrative of the point 
under consideration. " The faults of Herodotus," 
says the Reviewer, ^^ are the faults of a simple and 
imaginative mind. Children and servants are remark- 
ably Herodotean in their style of narration. They teD 
everything dramatically. Their says hes and says shes 
are proverbial. Every person, who has had to settle 
their disputes, knows that, even when they have no 
intention to deceive, their reports of conversation 
always require to be carefully sifted. If an educated 
man were giving an account of the late change of 
administration, he would say — ' Lord Goderich re- 
signed: and the King, in consequence, sent for the 
Duke of Wellington. ' A porter tells the story as if he 
had been hid behind the curtains of the royal bed ftt 
Windsor: 'So Lord Goderich says, "I cannot ma- 
nage this business ; I must go out. "" So the King says 
— says he, " Well, then, I must send for the Duke of 
Wellington — that 's all." ' This,"" adds the Reviewer, 
" is in the very manner of the father of history." 
And this, we also may perceive, is in the very man- 
ner of the unpractised writers of the New Testament 
histories. They continually express themselves, not 
only as if they were ear-witnesses, when, from their 
own showing, it is manifest this could not have been 
the case, but also as if they were present in the 
very bosoms of those of whom they speak, and knew 
exactly the forms of language which their thoughts 
took, as they arose in their minds. Instances in 
point may be gathered upon every page of the Gospels. 
The forty-eighth verse of the twenty-sixth chapter of 
Matthew, runs thus: ^'Now he that betray^ him 
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gave them a sign, saying, ' Whomsoever I shall kiss, 
that same is he: hold him fast/"" The narrator is 
not to be supposed to give the precise words uttered 
by Judas. This is simply his way of relating the 
circumstance. A more cultivated writer would have 
stated it somewhat in this manner, " The traitor had 
agreed to point out the person they were to seize by 
kissing him."' We read in the book of Acts, that 
after Paul had defended himself before Agrippa, " the 
king rose up, and Bemice, and they that sat with 
them. And when they were gone aside, they talked 
between themselves, saying, ' This man doeth nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds.' '^ Of course, the histo- 
rian is not to be understood as if he had been present 
and heard what was said. This minuteness of narra- 
tion belongs to an age and a writer comparatively 
primitive.* 

* I cannot help thinking that the above remarks throw light upon 
the fbllomng passage of the Gospel of Mark xiy. 12 — 16 : '* And the 
first day of unleavened bread, when they killed the passover, his 
disciples said unto him, ' Where wilt thou that we go and prepare, 
tiiat thou mayest eat the passover ? ' And he sendeth forth two of 
bis disciples, and saith unto them, ' Go ye into the city, and there 
shaU meet yon a man bearing a pitcher of water ; follow him. And 
wheresoever he shall go in, say ye to the good man of the house. The 
Master saith. Where is the guest chamber where I shall eat the 
passover with my disciples ? And he wiU show you a large upper 
rck)m famished and prepared : there make ready for us/ And his 
disciples went forth, and came into the city, and found as he had 
said unto them : and they made ready the passover/' At first sight 
there appears to be something supernatural in the knowledge which 
Jesus possessed of the man to whom he sent his two disciples, and of 
the circumstances under which they would meet him. But it is 
worthy of note that the parallel passage in Matthew produces no 
imnression of this kind. '* Now the first day of the feast of un- 
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These remarks, however, account for the particu- 
larity of the Gospel histories only in part. They do 

learened bread, the disciples came to Jesus, saying unto him, * What 
wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the passover ? ' And he said, 
' Go into the city to such a man, and say unto him. The Master saitiii 
My time is at hand ; I will keep the passover at thy house with my 
disciples/ And the disciples did as Jesus had appointed them ; and 
they made ready the passover.'' From this statement of Matthew, I 
infer that the miraculous air given to this portion of the history bj 
Mark and Luke, exists only in appearance, and results from the 
mode of narration. There are many probable particulars in the case, 
which the historians in their brief and peculiar mode of narration may 
have omitted, mentioning only the most prominent. Jesns may 
naturally enough have been acquainted with some well-disposed inha- 
bitant of Jerusalem, who, he knew, was accustomed to send a senrant 
daily for water to one of the public wells or springs, Siloam, 
perhaps. Tliere were numbers in the streets of the city constantly 
bearing water to and fro. So that we cannot but suppose, that the 
directions which Jesus gave to his two disciples, were more full and 
minute than they are represented. They were probably directed to 
a certain spot, where they may have waited, we know not how long. 
But I cheerfully commend this passage of the history to the good 
sense and intelligence of the reader. Similar observations are appii- 
cable to the passage, where we are told that Jesus sent his dif^*ip]fg to 
procure the ass upon which he rode into Jerusalem. 

The remarks made in the text, appear to me to throw some U^ 
also upon the memorable passage in Genesis i. 26 : ** And God said, 
' Let us make man in our image,' " &c. Nobody imagines that God 
actually spoke. And it is equally clear, I conceive, that he did not 
consult any other being. According to the poetic and scenic style of 
the primitive period, when this account of the creation was written, 
God is described as speaking — as addressing directly the obrjecti 
created. But when the writer comes to the creation of maB| he 
shows his sense of man's dignity, and his superiority to the other 
works of God, by representing the Deity as first planning this hii 
best work, before he created it. To express this idea, God must be 
introduced as telling what he is about to do ; and if so, then such a 
form of speech must be adopted, as would imply the presence of sone 
being or beings, to whom the plan of the Divine mind was communi- 
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aot cover the whole difficulty. We are still at a loss 
bo know how these writers came to recollect so many 
[particulars. It is therefore to be considered further, 
that, although it is not pretended that they wrote 
until years after the death of Jesus, still it is not to 
be supposed that the events which make up their 
narratives, had lain dormant in their minds in the 
interval. The things which they record, they had 
been relating orally for years. The contents of these 
books had in all probability constituted the burthen 
of their preaching, the testimony whereby they created 
faith in the minds of their hearers. 

But it is in that trait of the teaching of Jesus upon 
which I have been remarking, that I find a satisfactory 
explanation of the minuteness of detail which cha- 
racterizes these writings. Had his discourses been 
abstract and general, we might well doubt whether 
they could have been so easily remembered. But as 
it was, his style of teaching was most admirably 
adapted to fix the sentiments and often the very words 
he uttered in the memory. It seems to me that if he 
had carefully and designedly taught upon a system of 
mnemonics, he could not have stamped his words 
more effectually upon the minds of his hearers, beyond 

catod ; otherwise, all the effect of representing the Deity as speaking, 
Blight, to an imaginative mind, be lost. The idea of the dignity of 
human nature, thus poetically expressed in the Mosaic account of the 
creation, is also found in the writings of Seneca, and, it is curious 
to observe, with precisely that difference in the mode or style of 
expressing it, which we should expect between writers of such dif- 
ferent degrees of cultivation. ** Cogitavit nos,*' says the philo- 
sopher, " ante Natura quam fecit !*' — " Nature paused before she made 
w.'' See Le Clerc in Y. T. 
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the possibility of being forgotten. We are all familiar 
with that curious law of tlie mind, the law of afisocia- 
tion. We all know how easy it is to preserve the 
remembrance of the merest trifles, if they only chance 
to be associated with some outward object or incideEii 
When we travel a road after a long interval, its 
successive scenes, as they present themselves, will 
recall the most transient thoughts that were suggested, 
the most incidental remarks that were made, the last 
time we passed that way. We perceive that almost 
every syllable of the declarations of Jesus was uttered 
under circumstances rendering it impossible that it 
should ever be forgotten. On one occasion, when 
attended by an immense multitude, he turned round 
while the people were crowding after him, and said, 
" If any man ^vill be my disciple, let him take up his 
cross and follow me.'" I doubt whether any who 
heard these words, fully understood their purport at 
the time. And yet when we consider the circum- 
stances under which they were said, we see that they 
must have made a startling and ine£&ceable impresidcm. 
A crowd was following Jesus, intensely excited by tiie 
hope that he would prove to be the Messiah — ^the 
glorious leader and king so long and ardently looked 
for. Taking advantage of this state of feeling, Jesus 
declared in substance, " If you would indeed follow 
me, you must take up your crosses, you must consider 
yourselves as condemned to death." Again, turn to 
the account of the raising of Lazarus. When Jesiis 
had cried aloud, " ' Lazarus, come forth,' he that was 
dead came forth, bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes, and with a cloth about his face. And Jesus 
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id, ^ Loose him and let him ffo.' " At first view we 
cannot help feeling that there is an abrupt &Uing off 
here in the narrative, a sudden descent to a trifling 
particukur — ^to an observation apparently and eompar- 
atively insignificant. We instantly ask how came 
Jesus to give this trifling direction? Or, if he did 
give it, how happened the narrator to recollect it and 
to think it worth while to put it on record ? These 
queries are silenced the instant we recur to the 
probable circumstances. If the dead man actually 
appeared, into what consternation must the by-standers 
have been thrown ! Some shrieked, some fSetinted, 
and all, transfixed and bereft; of their composure, and 
doubting whether they beheld an apparition or real 
flesh and blood, left Lazarus to struggle and stagger 
in the grave-clothes in which he was wrapped 'hand and 
foot." It is impossible that any one present could 
have failed to be most deeply impressed with that 
sublime self-possession which Jesus alone preserved, 
and with which he quietly bade them go and loose 
the grave^lothes, and set Lazarus at liberty. That 
simple sentence — " And Jesus said, ' Loose him, and 
let him go,^ " — ^thus considered, in connexion with the 
circumstances, how full is it of truth and nature ! 
To my mind, it furnishes evidence the most decisive, 
because entirely incidental, of the reaUty of the 
restoration of Lazarus. It is a slight cu-cumstance in 
itself, but m its perfect naturalness there is an 
indelible stamp of truth. Ex pede Herculem. 

So by numerous instances it might be shown, that 
oftentimes the slightest remark of Jesus must have 
sunk deeply into the minds of those around him, in 

o 
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association with the particular circumstances, and 
under the pressure of the peculiar occasions on whiob 
it was uttered. 

The remarks which I have made upon the character 
of Jesus as a teacher, have been confined to the form 
and style of his teaching. I have not touched upoo 
his characteristic views and doctrines. Nor shall I 
attempt a discussion of them. To give a complete 
and discriminating account of the truths he taught^ 
lies not within my ability. Under this head, I might 
deal easily and largely in general assertions, but a 
true and distinct portraiture of the moral and religiouf' 
doctrines of Christ is quite another matter. To be 
well and wisely done, it would require, if I mistake 
not, a thorough appreciation of the various systems of 
religion and philosophy by which Christianity was 
preceded, and of the true philosophy of mind and 
morals. Without a profound acquaintance with these, 
it is hardly possible to estimate the author of Chris- 
tianity justly. We may think and speak extaavar 
gantly of him, and with a brief sentence, place him 
immeasurably above all other teachers. But it is 
another thing to think of him justly, aod with 
discrimination. 

There is however one characteristic of his religpboo, 
as it was taught by himself, to whidi I would ask a 
moment's attention. It is the entire absence of all 
that is vulgarly termed speculation — theory. Every 
sentiment uttered by Jesus, admits of being imder- 
stood as the expression of a fact — an eternal and. 
essential truth. His religion, as a revel&tioo, is a 
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veyelatian of things true from all eternity. The great 
tc^ies of his teaching were not the fancies, the 
creations of his own mind. They existed in the 
nature of things. When he declares, for instance, 
that ^' unto him who hath sliall be given, and from 
him who hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he bath,'' who does not see that this is only the 
aasertion of a truth, wrought into our very nature and 
condition, and corroborated by all our observation of 
life i He who improves, acquires more power ; he who 
does not improve, loses the power which he originally 
possessed* Again, read over the beatitudes, and you 
will find that they all express natural truths. ^^ Happy 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.'" Is 
not inward purity the sense, the eye whereby we 
diacem the pure spirit, the indwelling God of the 
QfliverseJ '^ Happy are the merciful, for they shall 
obtoin mercy.'' In the possession of a merciful 
temper, have we not a gift of divine love — ^a token 
of divine mercy i Even in that startling declaration, 
*' WhoBO liveth and believeth in me shall never die," 
we have an indisputable fact. Is it not inevitably and 
unchangeably true, that death ceases to be death to 
him whose feelings and views accord with the spirit 
of this great Teacher ? When he spoke of his coming 
in power and great glory, he asserted a ^orious fact 
of which we are the witnesses. He is coming in the 
influence of his religion, more gloriously, with a 
deeper and more searching power, than if he had 
appeared in person amidst the clouds of heaven 
accompanied by uigelic hosts. Examine his language 
on aH occasions with this view, and you will be struck 

g2 
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with its truth. We call the principles wUdi fae 
inculcated by his name, but not because be originated 
them, for they are older than the creation. But hB 
did originate a new manifestation of them. He not 
only asserted them with an imprecedented ckameaB, 
he gave them a new and living force in his own being; 
He realized them in all their beauty and fulness in 1d9 
life. In his doings and sufferings, — ihe true «aered 
writing, the characters and symbols by whieh ih» 
divine mind expresses itself, — ^the great facts and 
principles of the moral world were revealed anew.- If 
we cannot always discern the whole of the trathB h» 
uttered in nature and life, we can at least discover 
some intimations, some germs of them there. Atteetr 
ing no peculiarity of language, he freely expressed 
himself in the popular religious phraseology of the dsfi 
but interpreted, as the language of every man shonU 
be, by the general tone of his life, we see that it WM 
used by him metaphorically. Who, for instance, 
for a moment suppose that when he talked of 
kingdom and his glory, he had any idea of an outwalk 
kingdom, a visible glory, when his whole life shows so 
eloquently that it was the glory of an entire mit- 
sacrifice, which won and inspired his whole bquI? 
Recollect his sublime declaration to Pilate, ** Yes, I 
am a king.*^ How does he define his regal charaetef! 
'^ For this end was I bom,^ he adds, ^^ and for tin 
cause came I into the world to bear witness to the 
truth. Every true man is my subject.'^ How perfect 
his definition of real power — of true greatness ! " Let 
him who would be the greatest be the servant of alir 
To the beautiful correctness of this definition, whil 
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evidence has been afforded in the history of the 
world ! Even the sublime doctrine of a future life, 
irfiieli is so firequently represented as a peculiar 
doctrine of Christianity, is nowhere formally asserted 
by Jesus. It is rather taken for granted — ^treated as 
if it were a plain and indisputable fact. And if 
dieoIc^iaDS were not so anxious to exalt the Gospel 
ttt the expense of reason and nature, it might be 
perceived that the immortality of man, like all the 
other truths of the New Testament, is written in our 
very nature, and that in all his allusions to it, Jesus 
regarded it as a natural truth. 

So much now may I venture to say, that with 
respect to ihe substance as well as the style of his 
teaching, the author of Christianity affected nothing 
peculiar, and herein was his greatest peculiarity — his 
most od^nal trait. He treated the truths he uttered 
ae great and momentous truths; as possessed of a 
value ef which the world had not dreamed, of a 
profounikiess which thought had not fathomedc He 
declared tliem with a new authority, and exemplified 
them as they have never been exemplified before nor 
iniice. But he did not appropriate them to himself. 
They were of the world, — of eternity and of God. 

Behold now the unutterable, everlasting glory — 
alas ! that I shoidd be compelled to add, the as yet 
unsuspected glory — of the humble peasant of Judea^ 
that he taught fiilly by his lips and his life, what 1 — 
the very truth which tmiversal nature from all its 
heists and depths, and tbe infinite God teach ! I 
confees I see no disparagement to Christ in the fact 
that Ciihnstiaaity is :as old as the creation, for I 
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believe that it is a great deal older — from etemiiyi 
'"• Before the mountains were brought forth, or evff 
God had formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting is the truth taught fay 
Christ;' 

But why, it may be asked, why call the truths of 
religion by his name, if they were taught so loiig 
ago and by so many mighty teachers^ if they were^ 
long before he appeared, engraven upon the ancient 
tables of the human heart ? For a plain and emphatic 
reason. The life of Jesus of Nazareth^ his wotds, acts 
and sufferings, being real^ being facts, are a part of 
the grand and all-instructive system of creation^— 
they constitute a page, nay, a chapter^ and at once 
the profoundest and the clearest chapter, in the vast 
volume of God. Nowhere do I see spiritual and 
eternal things so clearly revealed, so touching 
expressed, as in his life. The truth which all else 
teaches is presented by him and in him with a new 
significance, an original beauty. Let it be that he 
taught nothing more than the religion of nature, stifl 
by concentrating all its force and loveliness in his 
individual being, by incorporating it with his life, and 
so teaching it as it had never beeti taught by any 
other, he made natural religion his religion, iiis 
truth. He has given a new illustration of it. Regard 
his life as only a part and portion of the great system 
of nature, the grand chain of Providence, — still I say 
that from no quarter of the grand whole come there 
such all-enlightening beams as from him; His history 
amidst all objects and events is by far the most 
luminous point. It is the grand interpretation of 
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,ture — ^the revelation of her mysteries. There the 
ith shines forth with satisfying clearness. Therefore 

I hold it to be true and right to call the tnith he 
cached through his own being, his truth — Christian 
ith. When it is so denominated, it is not meant 
kt he appropriated it to himself. On the contrar)% 
the sense in which it is his^ it is more effectually 
I within the reach of all men, and imparted to all, 
1 we are made to feel that it is natural and eternal 
tth. It may sound extravagant^, yet so perfect is 
i manifestation of the spiritual power and beauty of 
ith in him, that if I presumed to say, but I do not 
if I presumed to say for what one purpose Grod 
ide all that we see, and arranged the mighty and 
Qiplicated course of events, I should say it was in 
ler to provide a sphere for the manifestation of 
sh a being as Jesus of Nazareth; that he is the 
asterpiece of the Divine Artist, for the creation 

which all else was ordained, — "the Heir of all 
ings. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MIRACLES. 

" The deep phflosopher sees cfaain»of causes and effects so wondeF* 
folly and strangely linked together, that he is nsnally the last person 
to decide npon the impossibility of any two series of events b^ 
independent of each other ; and in science, so many natural miraBliit 
as it were, have been brought to light, — such as the fidi of stones 
from meteors in the atmosphere, the disarming a Aunderbolt.bya 
metallic point, the production of fire from ice by a metal wbite as 
silver, and referring certain laws of motion of the sea to the moon, 
— ^that the physical inquirer is seldom disposed to assert eoofldmitily 
on any abstruse subjects belonging to the order of natural thingSi 4Mi 
ttUl lets 80 on those relating to the moremj/sterums relations qf moral 
events and intellectual natures.** — Sm H. Davy. 

The next aspect under which we may contemplate 
the character of Christ is in relation to those extm- 
ordinary works of power and benevolence ascribed to 
him. It is interesting to see how they illustrate his 
moral elevation. 

As the difficulty which most minds find in admittkig 
the reality of the Christian miracles, arises not finmi 
the peculiar character of these miracles, but from the 
idea of a miracle of any kind, I propose first to state 
what I understand by a miracle. 

The word ' miracle** is derived from the Latin word 

' miraculum^ which signifies simply a wonder. Taking 

the term in this sense exclusively, no one is dispoeed 

to doubt the reality of an event, solely on the score of 

its wonderMneaaj because in this sense there is 
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nothing that is not miraculous. The existence of the 
merest atom, when we duly consider it, is an unspeak- 
-able miracle. The universe — ^all being — is miraculous. 
There is no presumption therefore against the truth 
of any fact upon this ground. The presumption would 
seem to be in the opposite direction, for all things are 
wonders, all are miracles. 

But there is another idea that enters into the 
conunon understanding of a miracle, and hence arises 
the difficulty. Miracles are usually conceived of, and 
xqwetented as, departtu*es from the natural order 
of things, — ^interruptions, violations of the laws of 
Nature. They are so understood and designated by 
Dr. Channing in his Dudleian Lecture. And so 
regarded, they are defended in the following 
manner: 

" We are never to forget,^ says this eminent writer, 
" that God's adherence to the order of the universe is 
not necessary and mechanical, but intelligent and vo- 
luntary. He adheres to it, not for its own sake, or 
because it has a sacredness which compels him to 
respect it, but simply because it is most suited to ac- 
complish purposes in which he is engaged. It is a 
means, and not an end ; and, like all other means, 
must give way when the end can best be promoted 
without it. It is the mark of a weak mind to make 
an idol of order and method, — ^to cling to established 
forms of business when they clog instead of advancing 
at. If, then, the great purposes of the universe can 
best be accomplished by departing from its estabhshed 
laws, these laws will undoubtedly be suspended ; and, 
though broken in the letter, they will be observed in 
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their «()lrit, for the endu tnr which they were flf*t 
itiAtituted will be advanced by their yioiation. Now 
the question ariHe% for what purpones were nfttitfe and 
its order appointed ; and there is no premimption in 
Haying that the highcBt of the^e is the improvement 
of intelligent beings. Mind (by which we moan both 
moral and intellectual powers) is (4od> first end. 
The great purpose for which an order of nature ih 
fixed, is plainly the formation of mind. In a creation 
without order, where events would follow without any 
regular sut;cession, it is obvious that mind must be 
kept in per[>etual infancy; for in such a univene, 
there could be no reasoning irom effects to causes, no 
induction to establish general truths, no adaptation of 
means to ends ; that is, no science relating to God, 
no nuitter, no mind ; no action, no virtue, l^he great 
purpose of God, then, I repeat it, in establishing the 
order of nature, is to form and advance the mind; 
and if the case should occur in which the interests of 
the mind could l>est be advanced by departing from 
this order or by miraculous agency, then the great 
purpose of the creation, the great end of its lawH 
and regularity, would demand such departure; and 
miracles, instead of warring against, would concur 
with, nature. 

^^ Now we Christians maintain that such a case hdH 
existed. Wo afHrm that, when Jesus (Jhrist came 
intr) the world, nature liad failed to communicate in- 
HtructioiiH to men, in which, as intelligent beings, they 
had thc5 deei)(?Ht concern, and on whi(;h the full deve- 
lopment of their highcmt faculties OHfwiiitially depended; 
•and wr» affirm, that there was no pnwpect of relief 
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Irdm nature; so that an exigence had occurred in 
which additional communications, supernatural lights, 
might rationally be expected from the Father of 
spiritB."' 

Nothing can be stated with more clearness and 
simplicity than the views here given. But I am bold 
to confess that, in my humble opinion, they savour 
too much of false analogies. 

1. I cannot unhesitatin^y assent to the sentiment, 
that order is beautiful, in the sight of (rod and man, only 
as a means to an end. If it have not a certain intrinsic 
worth, can it have any vitality as a means? And 
again, is not our perception of the orderly structure 
of the human frame, for instance, antecedent to any 
knowledge of the fitness of its organization for the 
purposes of life ? When we contemplate the regu- 
larity of the natural world, can we help feeling 
thai the Creator delights in order and beauty, and 
that when, as the account of the creation says, he 
pronounced all things good, it was not merely for the 
uses they would serve as means, but also for a certain 
intrinsic goodness? 

2. That the divine methods might clog the divine 
purposes, and require to be varied and changed, — ^that 
exigencies might occur in the divine works and ways, — 
seem to me impossible and offensive suppositions. But 
much more offensive is it to hear it affirmed, in so 
many words, tliat nature has failed to accomplish 
aught. 

8. I shrink, too, from the familiarity with the ways 
and purposes of the Infinite Mind implied in the 
.foregoing statement. It may be admitted that there 
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10 no presumption in regarding the improvement of 
moral and intelligent beings as the chief care of tibe 
Deity : but then, can we limit the existaice of intelli' 
gent beings to this little comer of creation I Can we 
suppose that there are not multitudes of mind% of a* 
higher order, and at every different degree of advanee* 
ment, in other of the many mansions of the univene, 
and that the order of nature has reference to their 
education as well as to ours! At least, is it not fn- 
sumptuous to decide that nature has &iled, becaose 
within a period — ^which, though embracing some tfaoo* 
sands of years, is still a limited period — a small portioni 
of God^s moral and inteUigent family, a part of the 
race of man, has been wrapped in ignorance andemnr! 
By precisely the same mode of reasoning by whioh 
nature is affirmed to have failed, might we not 
maintain the insufficiency of the Christian revelation! 
Christianity has been in the world hundreds of yeani^ 
and thousands hava come and gone unblessed by a single 
ray of its light. We see plainly enough that it would 
be unfair to draw any inference from this fact tmfa- 
vourable to the completeness of Christianity ; for this 
dispensation, we perceive, is expansive and progressive, 
and is destined in the course of time to be spread over 
the whole world. In the meanwhile, those who live 
and die without enjoying its light are still, we believe, 
the subjects of a wise discipline and an infinite Pro- 
vidence, and in another state they may indirectly ^qoy 
the benefits of Christianity, through the ministration of 
minds which Christianity has enlightened and sancti- 
fied. And why may we not suppose that it is exactly 
the same with the great order of nature I How can 



wft denyi— I had almost said, how can we doubt — that 
the grand system of creation, even though it ha^^ 
exerted no direct influence upon the interests of 
mind in this our sphere, " in a few computed centuries 
and m^damnred square miles,^ has been dispensing the 
mo0t beneficent influences in other parts of the moral 
and intelligent household of Heaven, — influences des- 
tined to act, in one way or another, in the progress of 
time, upon this world, and of which, for aught we 
kaow, the Christian dispensation itself may be, in the 
infimte interchanges of the universe, the fruit and 
the embodiment ? Is it explicitly affirmed that a case 
has occurred in which the order of nature has shown 
itadf incapable of furnishing needed guidance ! I am 
aware that a vast deal of erudition has been employed 
in support of this assertion. To establish it, the world 
before Christianity has been explored with immense 
labour. Still, I say, it is a mere matter of opinion. 
It has not been unquestionably proved that such is the 
fiujt. What if it were asserted, in direct contradiction 
to this opinion, that the order of nature had done 
wonders for the human mind before the appearance 
of Christianity; that it had prepared mankind for 
Christianity ; that, considering its probable uses, ends, 
issues, in other, higher, and grander spheres and rela- 
tions, it had at the same time had no slight influence 
in elevating the human race, and in disposing the 
human mind for the introduction of the Christian reli- 
gion i I grant these are mere assertions ; but, put- 
ting out of view all evidence of one kind or another, 
may we not contend that they are fully as agreeable 
to our best conceptions of God and his providence as 
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the opposite affinnatioiis ! At all etents, admitting 
that the world was in the deepest moral darknees, 
unvisited by any spiritual light, before the coming of 
Christ, I still prefer to regard Christianity not as in 
any sense interrupting the order of nature, but as 
harmonizing with it, in all respects, in the letter as wdl 
as in the spirit. 

4. But these are subordinate considerations. The 
chief objection to the reasoning upon which I presume 
to remark is, that it is based upon the merest assump- 
tion. It takes for granted, that the whole order of 
nature is known to us, that the limits of our know- 
ledge are commensurate with all the laws and modes 
of existence. Becai»e, if it is not so^ if our know- 
ledge is not thus complete, how can we presume so 
much as to speak even of a violation of, or a departure 
from, the order of nature? The truth is, — and it 
would seem only necessary to hint at it, to bring it to 
mind with overpowering force, — our knowledge, so fiir 
from possessing anything like completeness, is most 
nnperfect. We st^id but on the borders of the 
tremendous abyss of being; — ^we have caught but a 
distant glimpse of its great Author. " How faint the 
whisper we have heard of him!''* We see but a 
portion of nature, and that portion how superficially ! 
We need not mourn over oiu* ignorance, for the ac- 
knowledgment of it is the beginning of all sound wis- 
dom. If we were only sensible of our ignorance, how 
should we be saved from that presumption which is 
the parent of countless errors ! "f- 

* Job xxvi. 14. Noyes's translation. 

t The following passage, in which Bishop Butler fumishes a gene- 
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Witib oup very limited knowledge of nature, how, I 
bA again, shall we prohounce an alleged fact a viob^ 

ral answer to objections against the goodness and wisdom of God's 
Moral gotenimenti by reminding men of their ignorance, must hate 
eqiud Ibroe in ehecking the haste with which we pronounce upon de- 
putDNB from the order or Mheme of things. •• In this great scheme 
of the natural world, individuals have various peculiar relations to 
other individuals of their own species. And whole species are, We 
Ibid, varidujBly related to other species upon this earth. Nor do we 
kaow hew mndi fkrther these kinds of relations may extend. And, 
as there is not any action or natural event, which we are acquainted 
with, so single and unconnected as not to have a respect to some 
other actions and events, so possibly each of them, when it has not an 
imnie£ate, may yet have a remote natural relation to other actions 
md events, much beyond the compass of tiiis present world. * * 
As it 18 obvious that all events have future unknown consequences, so 
if we trace any as far as we can go, into what is connected with it, 
we shall find that if such event were not connected with somewhat 
fkrther in nature unknown to us, somewhat both past and present, 
flnch event could not possibly have been at all. Nor can we give the 
whole account of any one thing whatever, of all its causes, ends, and 
necessary adjuncts ; those adjuncts, I mean, without which it could 
not have been. By this most astonishing connexion, these reciprocal 
oorrespondencies and mutual relations, everything which we see in 
the cQiorse of nature is actually brought about. And things, seem- 
ingly the most insignifksant imaginable, are perpetually observed to 
be necessary conditions to other things of the greatest importance ; 
so that any one thing whatever may, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, be a necessary condition to any other. The natural world, then, 
and natural government of it, being such an incomprehensible scheme, 
so incomprehensible that a man must really, in the literal sense, 
know nothing at all, who is not sensible of his ignorance in it, this 
immediately suggests, and strongly shows the credibility that the 
moi^l government of it may be so too. Indeed, the natural and 
moral constitution and government of the world are so connected, as 
to make up together but one scheme ; and it is highly probable that 
the first is formed and carried on merely in subserviency to the latter, 
as the vegetable world is for the animal, and organized bodies for 
minds." — Builer's Analogy ^ Part I. Chap. VII. 
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tion of its order ? Is it because it is referable to no 
cause but a moral and intelUgent Being, a sape^ 
physical Agency, a Supreme Will ? But to wfaat else, 
pray, is any event, however common, to be ascribed^ 
but an invisible, supernatural Power ! We are accmH 
tomed, it is true, to ascribe power to physical causes ; 
and because one phenomenon is always preceded by 
another of a certain description, to refer the former 
to the latter, as to its efficient cause. The sun shines, 
the rain descends, and the grass grows ; and we con- 
clude that the sun and the rain possess in themselves 
the power to cause the grass to grow. But there is 
no reason for this conclusion, except the familiarity of 
this sequence, which is no reason at all. For an^t we 
perceive, the shining of the sun and the falling of llie 
rain might have been followed by directly opposite 
consequences. All that we perceive, and all that w6 
can affirm, so far as our perceptions go, is, that one 
event is invariably followed by another of a certain 
description. It is now conceded by eminent philoso- 
phical writers, that in what are commonly termed 
physical causes we perceive no inherent power to 
produce the effects by which they are followed. Hence 
has arisen the adoption of the t^rms antecedent and 
consequent, as more strictly philosophical than caute 
and effect, as applicable to physical phenomena. *' The 
material world is often conceived of as a vast ma- 
chine, constructed by the Deity with certain powers, 
and obeying certain laws by which he at the begiimdig 
directed it-s operations ; but left by him, as it were, 
after its creation to produce such effects as would 
follow from the natural operation of those powers and 
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laws. But of matter we know nothing, except as a 
oollection of certain powers, existing without us, in a 
certain part of space* I perceive what is called a 
portion of matter ; that is, my senses are affected by 
a power, which produces a perception of colour, another 
power, co-existent with the former, which produces 
the perception of a certain form, another, which gives 
the perception of resistance, and so on. This is the 
whole. I have evidence for nothing but the existence 
of such powers. I receive fully the testimony of my 
senses as far as it goes ; and they give testimony to 
nothing more than the existence of certain powers 
without them, capable of affecting them in certain 
ways. To these powers, coexisting as they do, toge- 
ther, I give the name of matter. But why should 
we not refer the powers themselves immediately to 
the Deity, rather than to some imknown being or 
substance, denoted by this name, matter^ of which it 
is wholly impossible to form a conception; our con* 
eeption being solely of the powers themselves, or, as 
they are commonly called, attributes. If we do tims 
refer them to the Deity, we shall regard matter and 
its phenomena, as nothing but a manifestation of his 
power m various modes and acts." * 

" The falseness of the analogy,'' says Dugald Stewart, 
alluding to the opinion of those who conceive that the 
universe is a machine formed and put in motion by 
ihe Deity, ^' appears from this, that the moving force 
in every machine is some natural power, such as gra- 
vity and elasticity ; and, therefore, the very idea of 
mechanism presupposes the existence of those active 

* Chriftiaxi Duciple. New Series. Art. Prayer, vol. 3, p. 405. 
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powers of which it is the professed object of a mecb^ 
nical theory of the universe to give an explanation.'' 
(Active and Moral Powers, vol. 1. Note D.) How 
long oftentimes is the interval between the rejection 
of an error and the full admission of the opposite 
truth ! We reject the mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse : but how does it continue to vitiate our reason- 
ings and deaden our sensibilities ! The universe is not 
a machine, many are ready to admit, but then they 
turn away, as if this were the end, when it is but the 
beginning of the whole matter. If the creation is not 
a machine, what then is it ? What do we see, when 
we look upon the objects and changes around us! 
' Nothing,' so the reply is commonly expressed, 'nothiDg 
but Mind — nothing but the Agency of God .' ' Nothing 
but the agency of God ! In the name of Heaven, 
what would we have more to stir up the deepest 
springs of curiosity, wonder, and awe, and make us 
feel that a new world of thought is opened before us! 
It must put all things in new lights. The familiar 
must become novel, the novel, familiar. Natural fSE^ts 
become supernatural, and miracles become natural, 
when all are regarded as manifestations of an In- 
visible Mind, an Infinite Will.* 

* '' To find no contradiction in the union of old and new, to con- 
template the Ancient of Days with feelings as tresh as if they then 
sprung forth at his own fiat, this characterises the minds that feel the 
riddle of the world, and may help to unrayel it. To carry on tiie 
feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood, to combine the 
child's sense of wonder and novelty, with the appearances which 
every day, for perhaps forty years, had rendered familiar, 

With Sun, and Moon, and Stars, throughout the year, 

And Man and Woman 
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Or, again, do we pronounce a &ct a miracle, using 
the word in the sense to which I object, on the ground 
of its wonderfiilness ? Do we, for instance, conclude 
the resurrection of a dead man to life, a violation of 
natural laws, because it is so astonishing 2 Upon this 
ground the whole order of nature is at once annihi- 
lated, for all things are wonderful. In strict truths 
the restoration of a dead man to life is not in the least 
more wonderful than the birth of a hum^ua being. 
And if both events were now witnessed for the first 
tune, they would alike appear unutterably strange, 
and we should be just as little or just as much dis- 
posed to refer the one as the oUier to a natural order 
of things. 

Or, once more, do we decide a fact to be a violation 
of the order of nature because it is altogether new 
and unprecedented ! This cannot be done, as I have 
already said, without assuming that the boundaries of 
human experience are co-extensive with the order of 
nature, — ^in other words, that all the modes of the 
Divine Power are known to us, — ^an assumption too 
extravagant to be consciously entertained for an in- 
stant. Upon this principle, every new fact or pheno- 
menon in the physical world ought to be set down as 
an interruption of the laws of nature. It is found, 
for instance, to be a natural law, that all bodies are 

this is the chftracter and privilege of genius. * * And so to pre« 
sent familiar objectSi as to awaken the minds of others to a like 
freshness of sensation concerning them, (that constant accompaniment 
of mental, no less than bodily convalescence,) — this is the prime 
merit of genins, and its most unequivocal mode of manifestation."—- 

COLBBIOOE. 
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diminished in bulk by the withdrawal of heat. But 
to this law water presents a remarkable exception. 
Within certain degrees of diminished temperature, it 
increases in bulk. This curious fact is usually repre- 
sented as anomalous. But it is not meant that it is 
the violation of a known law, but that it is the result 
of an unknown law. It is not supposed to interrupt, 
but to disclose the order of nature. And yet it 
certainly is an interruption of natural laws, if the order 
of our experience is synonymous with the order of 
nature. Upon this supposition too, if a body were 
now discovered in the depths of space, if its direction 
and size were ascertained, and it were found that it 
would in its course inevitably throw the whole solar 
system into the greatest confusion, it ought to be 
regarded as menacing the integrity of nature. As 
well might the siuge that dashes the canoe in frag- 
ments upon the rocks be so considered. True Science 
would not reason thus. It would find no faint conso- 
lation, under the awful prospect, in the sublime per- 
suasion that a new development of the harmony of 
nature was at hand. In truth, it is now an established 
and indispensable principle in all inquiries into the 
physical world, to regard every new fact, when once 
fully attested, not as an interruption of natural laws, 
but as pointing to some law before unknown. It may 
infringe and throw into confusion all the little theories 
of man concerning the order of the universe, rendering 
them altogether worthless. But it comes to reved 
that order more clearly, to assist the human mind to 
approach nearer to the grand harmony of nature. 
Let us look now at the extraordinuy facts related 
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in the New Testament. At the word or the touch of 
JesuS) diseases vanished, the lame walked, the blind 
received sight, and the dead were raised. Such, for 
the most part, are the wonderful works ascribed to 
him. When these facts are considered, under all the 
circumstances under which they are represented to 
have taken place, no man can affirm that they lie 
beyond the boundaries of possibility. They fall not, 
it is true, within the limits of our experience ; but it 
cannot be maintained that they are impossible in the 
nature of things, because the nature of the things 
concerned is but very partially known. For the same 
reason, they cannot be pronounced interruptions of 
the laws of nature. Before we pronounce the resiu*- 
rection of a dead man to life, startling as it may be, sai 
absolute impossibility, or a departure from natural 
laws, we ought to know what life"*^ is, and death; 
what the extent of the change to which we give this 
name, what are the relations between the body and 
the central principle of animation, the mind or soul, 
and bow these relations are affected by what we call 
death. We are apt to fancy that we know a great 

^ *' A savage, who saw the operation of a number of power-looma, 
wemng stoddngSf cease at once on the stopping of a wheel* might 
wett imagine that the motive force was in the wheel ; he conld not 
know that it more immediately depended upon the steam, and ulti- 
timately upon a fire below a concealed boiler. The philosopher sees 
llie fire which is the cause of the motion of this complicated ma- 
diinerji so unintelligible to the savage ; but both are equally ignorant 
of the Divine fire which is the cause of the mechanism of organized 
structures/' — Sir H, Davy, — Surely, then, in the name of all philo- 
sophy, we should take care how we talk of impossibilities on the one 
hand, or violations of the laws of nature on the other, in oases where 
life sikd its f^mctions and phenomena are concerned. 
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deal about these things. How very Uttle do we abso- 
lutely know ! We talk with a confidence as ground- 
less as it is unconscious, about the spirit's forsaking 
the body with the last breath, or of its slumbering in 
the dust for ages. But these are tJie merest humaiji 
suppositions. Every one who admits the authority of 
Christianity, and knows how to separate its substance 
fr(Hn its forms, must be perfectly aware that gmt 
reUgion establishes nothing respecting death, save 
that it is not the extinction of our being. How it 
affects the mode of our existence is a matter, upon 
which the ccmstitution of our spiritual nature and the 
analc^ies of creation may throw more or less light, 
but we have no direct information. We cannot tell 
the precise moment at which the connexion of our 
being with its material frame is dissolved, and the 
influence of each over the other is irrevocably tenuis 
nated. '' The natural world,'' observes Dr. Channing, 
in the Lecture from which I have quoted, " contaiBB 
no provisions or arrangements for reviving the dead. 
The sun and the rain, which cover the tomb with 
verdure, send no vital influence to the mouldering 
bodyi The researches of science detect no secret 
processes for restoring the lost powers of life.'' If, 
as the lan^age implies, by the natural world is meant 
only the physical world, these assertions may be ad- 
mitted. But the physical world is but a very small, 
and an inferior part of the actually existing and pre^ 
sent worid of nature. But if in the natural world 
here mentioned, is meant to be included the moral 
and intellectual, or spiritual system, which exists in 
mysterious union and intimate fellowship with the 
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material creation, then I beg leave to say that these 
declarations are made without authority. For who 
has yet explored the spiritual world? Who hath 
scanned the laws of mind i Who hath weighed its 
mighty forces as in a balance ! Who, for instance, 
will venture to set limits to the power of a mind of 
transcendent greatness, like that which was manifested 
in the humble form of the Man of Nazareth ? These 
questions are not put blindly and at random. All 
will acknowledge — ^my respected friend, from whose 
views I presume to dissent, would be among the very 
last to deny — ^the existence and vastness of moral 
power. Is it not from the moral world that those 
demonstrations issue, which create in us the deepest, 
divinest sentiment of power. Does not all other 
force fade into a vision ia comparison with moral 
force ? Does not every thing intimate more or less 
directly to our minds, that the central and sustaining 
energy of the universe is of a spiritual nature; 
that He whom we call God, is God, Almighty and 
Everlasting, because He is a Spirit — a perfect mind,— 
and in his spiritual essence, in his rectitude, love, and 
wisdom is the hiding of his power! I say again, 
then, that we are not at liberty to pronoimce the 
restoration of a dead man to life a natural impossibi- 
lity, or a violation of nature, until we know what 
death is, and life ; what the influence of the mind 
upon the body, and when that influence ceases, and, 
more than all, what are the limits of the power with 
which God may possess a mind of unequalled purity^ 
wisdom and exaltation, like the mind of Jesus Christy 
without any violation of the laws of its being. A 
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phenomenon, the elements whereof are but so imper- 
fectly known, purporting to take place through the 
agency of such a being as the Man of Nazareth, is not 
to be regarded as essentially incredible on the one 
hand, nor as an interruption of the laws of Nature on 
the other, without — so I venture to conclude — ^a mani- 
fest disregard of the soundest principles of thought. 

' Such a being as the Man of Nazareth ! But what 
sort of a being was heV is a question that will be 
asked. I admit, the exclamation of his disciples may 
well be repeated, " What manner of man is this, that 
even the winds and the sea obey him T There are 
a great many kinds of men. There is an immense 
variety of human spirits. As one star differs from 
another star in glory, so does man differ from num. 
What different and amazing powers have been exhi- 
bited in different individuals ! What an unconscious 
intuition into the mysteries of numbers in one, and 
into the workings of the human heart in another! 
But Jesus Christ was such a man as has never existed 
before nor since. I grant this freely, fully. I can 
form no idea of an angelic existence, that transcends 
my conception of the moral elevation of his nature. 
I concede, also, with equal readiness, that there was 
nothing in the circumstances of the times at all ade- 
quate to the production of such a being. Then, it 
will be said, here was a miracle. It is a miracle — » 
mighty miracle ; and I use this term not merely in 
the sense of a wonder, but as expressing a fact ref(^ 
able to no law, depending upon no condition, save ihe 
pure Free- Will, the immediate Volition of the Ever- 
lasting Father. However conunon it may be to think 
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otherwise, however plausible the appearances to the 
QjQOitrary, I do not believe that mind (understanding 
ijiereby moral and intellectual power,) is ever alto- 
gether the result of education, or the offspring of 
QJrcuinstances. These may modify its manifestations, 
but . etill, even in its humblest degrees, it must be 
accounted as a free gift, a direct inspiration of God. 
I believe that there is a spirit in man which is not 
iQanufactured by mechanism, but begotten of the 
Father of spirits. And I know not the laws or 
the conditions which limit the manifestation of this 
spirit in. the flesh, or the intercourse it may hold 
with God. In plain terms, I know not how exalted 
a spirit the Almighty may send into the world in the 
pers(m of a man, nor what degrees of spiritual light 
and power He may directly communicate to such a 
b^ing when once ushered into existence. I dare not 
limit the power of God in these respects. Certain it 
is, that the diversity of minds — of spiritual natures — 
ift endless. And every man, who solemnly consults 
his; own experience, will confess that he has at times 
had thoughts and impressions — a clearness of vision, 
or a force of will, which seemed not to be his own, 
and which he could regard only as the immediate 
gift, the direct influence and inspiration of the Spi- 
rit of God. " The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
a^nd thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is bom of the Spirit^' — every spi- 
ritual nature, every spiritual thought. I say, there- 
fore, that I cannot see the suspension of any law 
—the reversal of any mode of the Divine Agency, 

II 
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in the appearance in the world of such a being as 
the author of Christianity; one, who, by the na- 
tive force of his own God-created q)irit, or, if you 
please, by immediate commmiications of spiritual force, 
was able, by new demonstrations of power, to disclose 
the essential, natural sovereignty of mind over matt^, 
of the spiritual over the physical. Rather does the 
whole course of things — ^the fact that the Afani^ty, in 
his free and unutterable goodness, hath, from time to 
time, raised up patriarchs, prophets, martyrs, ^orious 
for the wisdom and power with which they were 
charged, — dispose us to believe in so grand a modd 
of humanity as is presented in Jesus of Nazareth. 
But when such a being has appeared, as we know not 
the limits of the nature which God has given him, we 
misapprehend him very seriously, I conceive, when we 
represent the effects he produced as wrought by an- 
other, extraneous, interposing exercise of power revers- 
ing its own methods, instead of regarding them as 
illustrating the vital force of his own spirit, and otdi 
spirits. Do I derogate from God in so conceiving of 
him ? Oh, no ! How is the Creator revealed in so Di- 
vine a Man, the Father glorified in so Godlike a Son !* 

* It will be said, that if Jesus was so rarely endowed, he can b« 
no example to us. To this I reply by quoting that noble passage te 
Dr. Channing's Seventh Discourse, which no one who has read it 
will forget, and the whole of which, did my limits permit, I wodd 
gladly transcribe. ** You tell me, my hearers, that Jesus Christ ■ 
so high, that he cannot be your model. I grant the exaltation of Idf 
character. I believe him to be more than a human being. In trtth, 
all Christians so believe him. Those who suppose him not to hive 
existed before his birth, do not regard him as a mere man, though s9 
reproached. They always separate him by broad distinctions from 
other men. They consider him as enjoying a communion widi God, 
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If what has now been urged be sound, then the 
fiist step with regard to the remarkable facts recorded 

Hid as having received gifts, endowments, aids, lights, from Him> 
gEinted to no other, and as having exhibited a spotless purity, which 
is the highest distinction of Heaven. All admit, and joyfully admit, 
diat Jesus Christ, by his greatness and goodness, throws all other 
human attainments into obscurity. But on this account he is not 
Imb a standard, nor is he to discourage us, but, on the contrary, to 
bieathe into us a more exhilarating hope ; for though so far above us, 
he is still one of us, and is only an illustration of the capacities which 
we all possess. This is a great truth. Let me strive to unfold it. 
Beihaps I cannot better express my views, than by saying that I re- 
gard all minds as of one family. When we speak of higher orders of 
bongs, of angels and archangels, we are apt to conceive of distinct 
kinds or races of beings, separated from us and each other by impass- 
able barriers. But it is not so. All minds are of one.Yamily. There is 
no SQch partition in the spiritual world as you see in the material. In 
flUkterial natore you see wholly distinct classes of beings. A mineral 
it not a vegetaUe, and makes no approach to it ; these two great king- 
doms of nature are divided by immeasurable spaces. So, when we look 
at different races of animals, though all partake of that mysterious pro- 
perty life, yet, what an immense and impassable distance is there be- 
ilVeen the insect and the lion. They have no bond of union, no pos- 
dbility of communication. During the lapse of ages, the animalcules 
vjbieh sport in the sun-beams a summer's day, and then perish, have 
made no approximation to the king of the forests. But in the intel- 
lectual world there are no such barriers. All minds are essentially 
of one origin, one nature, kindled from one divine flame, and are all 
te"<^'"g to one centre, one happiness. This great truth, to us the 
gKstest of truths, which lies at the foundation of all religion and of 
all hope, seems to me not only sustained by proofs which satisfy the 
WeatKm, but to be one of the deep instincts of our nature. « « • 
Bat, passing over this instinct, which is felt more and more to be 
merriiig, as the intdlect is improved ; this great truth seems to me 
demonstrable from this consideration, that Truth, the object and 
lurtriment of mind, is one and immutable, so that the whole family of 
intelligent beings must have the same views, the same motives, and 
^e same general ends. For examjde, a truth of mathematics is not a 
troth only in this world, a truth to our minds, but a truth everywhere, 

h2 
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in the New Testament histories is, to determine whe- 
ther they actually took place. Were the sick healed, 
the blind blest with sight, and the dead raised, at the 
word or touch of Jesus Christ ? As these things are 
new and unprecedented, peculiar evidence may rea- 
sonablybe required. We are not to admit them lightly 
and without proof. But when once fairly established, 
then the inference is, not that they interrupt, but that 
they reveal and glorify with new splendour the great 
harmony of things. They take a place among the 
various and unnumbered manifestations of the con- 
trolling forces or laws of the universe. They are 
NEW FACTS, of prc-emiueut importance, far in advance 
of all other facts, but not in opposition to them. And 
they point immediately and with great significance, 
into the mysterious depths of the nature of him by 
whom they were wrought, and to the moral power 
resident there. Occurring, as they did, through the 
agency of an individual of unequalled moral elevation, 

a truth in heaven, a truth to God, who has indeed framed his creatim 
according to the laws of this universal science. So happiness nA 
misery, which lie at the foundation of morals, must be to all intelli- 
gent beings what they are to us, the objects, one of desire and hope, 
and the other of aversion ; and who can doubt that virtue and vioe 
are the same everywhere as on earth, that, in every community of 
beings, the mind which devotes itself to the general weal, must be 
more reverenced than a mind which would subordinate the genenl 
interest to its own ? Thus all souls are one in nature, approach one 
another, and have grounds and bonds of communion with one uiother. 
I am not only one of the human race ; I am one of the great intd- 
lectual family of God. There is no spirit so exalted, with which I 
have not common thoughts and feelings/' 

But I must refrain. See the whole passage, Discourses by W. £• 
Channing, p. 202—209. 
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this, I believe it will be found, is the grand Truth 
which they pre-eminently illustrate, viz., the native, 
essential, absolute supremacy of mind. They teach 
us that the mightiest force in nature — ^the energy to 
which all things are, by the constitution of nature, 
subordinate, — is spiritual force; that this power re- 
sides to an unknown extent in the bosom of man, and 
under certain conditions will assert its supremacy. 
Is there not something in our hearts which has al- 
ready whispered to us of this stirring truth ? 

The miracles of Christ, being regarded as new facts 
in the history of man, enlarge and regenerate that sub- 
lime idea which we express imder the name of God, 
and give us a new, more intimate and kindling concep- 
tion of the mode of the Divine Agency. There is much 
ebe upon which they throw light. If I do not greatly 
err, they have a bearing upon all philosophy and 
science. As facts simply, as parts of the immense sum 
of. things, possessing innumerable bearings and rela- 
tions, they must have a significance not to be fathomed 
at a glance. It is not for us to presume to enumerate 
all the ends and issues of any fact, any event in na- 
ture, however humble, much less of events of such 
magnitude as the facts of the life of Jesus. I have 
mentioned only one of the great truths which they 
establish — ^the light which they throw upon the Divine 
Nature. This is a great, a most needed light. What 
18 it that, in all ages, man has so mournfully lacked, 
as a living persuasion of the reality and efficiency of 
moral force ? what is it that has ever so obstructed 
the progress of reform, the great work of human re- 
generation, as a want of faith ? I use not this term in 
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a theological sense, but as equivaleDt to a belief in 
the existence of moral power, and in the presence of 
this power in our own being, even in the loftiest scnti- 
ments and impulses of the human mind. We profen 
to believe in a Qod. But the God whom most met 
acknowledge is a distant, flu* off, shadowy being, a 
mere apparition at best. He only has a living faith 
in a Ood, who is conscious of a sacredness and an 
omnipotence in his own moral convictions ; who be- 
lieves that " God works within him to will and to 
Do.^^ Now this consciousness is addressed and strengtii- 
ened by nothing more effectually than by the mbradoa 
of Jesus, considered as the effects and illustrations of 
the moral force dwelling in him. 

The view now suggested of the wonderful woifas rf 
Christ receives great corroboration from the langui^ 
of Jesus himself. How invariably did he refer tbem 
to the power of faith ! How often, and in what 
strong terms, did he speak of this power, assuring hii 
personal followers, those simple-minded men, that by 
means of it they also might do the works that he did, 
and even greater ! How emphatic was his declaration 
to the individual who brought his sick child ta bim 
for reUef. " If,"^ said the distressed parent, " if thou 
canst do anything for us, help us.'' " What dost thou 
mean,'' replied Jesus, for so the original admits of 
being understood, ^' by asking if I can } Do thoo be- 
lieve. All things are possible to him who believetb.^ 
But it is unnecessary to adduce passages. No one 
can have read the New Testament without obserYiBg 
the mysterious influence ascribed to faith ; faith as it 
existed in an unparalleled degree in Jesus, aa it wa0 
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created in the minds of many aromid him, partly by 
the pressure of heavy personal sufiSsring, and as it may 
be dieriahed in a greater or less degree, by all. Sm'ely^ 
as it has been observed, there is a meaning in these 
decjburations, which points to a great principle, and is 
not exhausted by then* original application.^ 

Is it said that Jesus referred his miracles to the 
direct agency of the Father ? Undoubtedly he did 
90. And the way of viewing his wonderful works 
upon which I insist, is not inconsistent, nay it is iden. 
tical with snch a reference. The power of faith is 
Uie power and spirit of God. To God Jesus directiy 
referred all power. And it is interesting to observe 
that, even when he states a principle of natural jus- 
tice, a fact existing in the natiural providence of God, 
his phraseology, taken to the letter, implies the inmie- 
diate agency of Heaven. ^^ Unto him who hath shall 
be given, and from him who hath not shall be tak^fi 
away even that which he hath.''^ Here we have the 
statement of a fact or principle existing in the nature 
dT things. He who improves acquires more power ; he 
who does not improve, loses the power he originally 
possessed. Here is the same truth stated in different 
words. But in the form in which it is presented by 
Jesus, the idea is given that power is directly conunu- 
nicated or as directly withdrawn by the immediate 
will or ju^ment of God.t 

^ See an article upon Swedenborg in the Christian Examiner 
fNo. 59) for some striking remarks coincident with our views. 

•f- See John -vi. 44. " No man can come to me except the Father, 
■wiio hath sent me, draw him." This language certainly expresses ikt 
immediste agencj of God, and yet it states a natural truth. No one 
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The manner in which the greater portion of the ex- 
traordinary works of Jesus are represented to have 
been wrought, is very remarkable. The modes in 
which he exerted his astonishing power may well a^ 
rest our attention upon any view of the case. But if 
I do not greatly err, there is much here that goes to 
confirm the present theory ; much which intimates 
strongly, that the power of Jesus, new and astonishing 
as it was, was still a power analogous to all the oth^ 
powers of nature, in that it appears to have been 
exerted under conditions. It has much of the ap- 
pearance and character of a Law. It is not by any 
means necessary to the correctness of the views now 
offered, that we should be able to trace in every, or 
even in any, case the action of that moral force to 
which I believe the miracles of Christ are to be refer- 
red. It is enough if the presence of such a force is 
only established, and no limits can be assigned to it 
Who shall set bounds to that agency of mind so mani- 
festly concerned in their production ? 

But in the case of many of the miracles, a mental 
or moral influence is remarkably traceable. We have 
all heard of numerous and well attested cases, in whidi 
the body has been instantaneously relieved from some 
great infirmity by a strong mental impression. A 
sudden emotion of Fear, for instance, has frequently 
been followed by such a result. Shall we allow to so 
low a principle as this such extraordinary power, and be 

can understand Christ unless he is actuated by those motives, that 
spirit of truth, by which God leads men to truth and goodness. See 
also Matthew xtI. 17. In this passage are we to understand Jesus 
as saying that Peter had had a special, miractUoua revelation ? 
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reluctant to grant, that higher, nobler, stronger mental 
convictions may have an influence as great, or even 
more vital? I have already in another connexion, 
and for a different pmpose, referred to the instance of 
the woman who came behind Jesus and touched his 
garments, and was immediately cured of a disease 
under which she had laboured for years. In this case, 
as he expressly assured her, it was her own faith to 
which the cure was to be attributed. We can but 
faintly conceive how her mind was disposed by long 
physical suffering to be powerfiiUy affected by the 
excitement his wonderful career had produced — by 
the reports of his astonishing power. On one occa- 
sion, as we read, there was a man in the synagogue 
with a withered hand who was instantly cured by 
Jesus. This incident illustrates other things besides 
the manner in which he exerted his extraordinary 
power, and I shall recur to it again for another 
purpose. For the present, is it not deserving of 
remark, that Jesus did not apply himself directly to 
the diseased limb, but to the mind of the man. He 
addressed himself to the individual. He spoke to 
him. " Stretch forth thine hand**" was his command, 
and the sufferer stretched it out and it was made 
whole as the other. In the production of this effect 
there is ample room for the supposition of a powerful 
mental or moral influence. The individual cured 
could not have been a stranger to the extraordinary 
character and reputation of Jesus. He could hardly 
have been unconscious of that reverence which this 
remarkable personage had inspired. And even if he 
were, I can easily imagine that his mind must have 

h3 
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been powerfully impressed by the awful authority of 
the eye, the voice, the whole bearing of Jesus, and 
that, thus acted upon, his mind put forth a sudto 
and unexpected force, and sent life and vigour throogh 
the diseased hand. The authority of the mind otrieora 
healthy limb, saving that we are £»mihar with hy is 
not less miraculous and inscrutable than its infliNBee 
in this instance over a withered memb^. Could the 
scales of familiarity fall from our eyes, could our minds 
only be emancipated from the thraldom of custom, 

** Heavy as frost and deep almost as life/' 

the views now suggested might hope to find favour. 

Even the case of the Centuriorfs son or servant, 
who was cured of palsy by Jesus while he wba at a 
distance from him, which may seem to contradict onr 
theory, admits, without any violence done to pro- 
babilities, of the supposition of a strong msital 
influence. The Centurion was a man of uneommeD 
sensibility and faith. He was beloved by the Jeivs. 
His confidence in the power of Jesus astonished our 
Saviour himself, and drew from him that memorafak 
declaration, " Verily I say unto you, I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel. Many shall ocMoe 
from the east and the west and the north and Hbe 
south, and sit down with Abraham and Isaae and 
Jacob in the kingdom of Heaven, while the children 
of the kingdom shall be thrust out;'^ a declaratioD 
which shows most impressively how comprehensive 
were his aims, and how instinctively his r^;ards 
extended beyond the narrow limits of his own natioD. 
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There must have been some congeniality of character 
between the Centurion and his favourite servant. 
The persons, who had gone to request the benevolent 
offices of Jesus, returned probably with the exciting 
intelligence that he was approaching. Who can doubt 
that this must have had a powerful effect upon ihe 
fluffisrer, connected, as it no doubt was, with the 
gtrong expressions of the Centurion's faith ? Even if 
these suppositions may not be made, there remains 
the declaration of Jesus, " According to thy faith be 
it done unto thee.'' 

Again. The accounts of the cure of the demoniac 
of GFadara present some remarkable particulars point- 
ing the same way. This case has occasioned much 
cavil, and it is not to be denied that it is pressed by 
difficulties. I have no explanation to propose which 
I can hope will prove satisfactory. But there are 
eertain aspects under which it may be viewed, which 
w<mderfully corroborate our doctrine. For instance, 
I do not know that it has ever been noticed, and yet 
it ^ a point well worthy of attention, that the evil 
iqpirits still held possession of the man, or rather he 
iJ^Fas still insane, even after Jesus had rebuked the 
demon and commanded him to come out of him. 
How is this circumstance to be reconciled with the 
idea that the miraculous power of Jesus was a power 
which had no regard in its exercise to conditions? 
Jesus commanded but he was not obeyed ! The man 
was still crazy, he still spoke as if there were a legi(Mi 
of evil spirits in him, although his ferocity had 
vanished. In accordance with the fcH'egoing repre- 
sentations, I sAopi the following view of this case. I 
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suppose that the insanity of this man had been 
produced, or at least very much aggravated, by a 
fearful mental impression — the idea that he was 
possessed by evil spirits. In all ages popular super- 
stitions and errors have had a large share in pro- 
ducing or confirming mental derangement. The 
beUef of those days in the influence of malignant 
spirits must have had fearful effects upon excitable 
temperaments. The very circumstance that the 
Gadarene believed there was a Legion of demons in 
him, shows how strong was his conviction that he 
was possessed. Here then was the seat of his malady, 
in this fatal impression. And it had become so 
inveterate that it coidd be corrected only in a certain 
way and by means adapted to the nature of the case. 
Jesus rebuked the evil spirit, or in other words 
exerted his authority over the madman, and he 
became comparatively calm. And no doubt he would 
have remained so, as long as Jesus was present, but 
after his departure the man'^s derangement would in 
all probability have returned in all its violence. Jesus, 
perceiving that he was still possessed, or insane, asked 
his name, with a view no doubt to ascertain the state 
of the case. And here it does not appear to have 
been sufficiently considered, that the proposal to send 
the evil spirits into the swine did not come firom 
Jesus but from the maniac. It was the suggestion of 
insanity, and it appears to me to be characterized by 
the cunning of insanity. While the unhappy man 
took care to speak in the character of the evil spirits 
by whom he believed himself possessed, it would seem 
as if he were actuated by a secret desire to have 
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decisive evidence, ocular proof that they had really 
forsaken him, and so he proposed that they should be 
sent into the swine. It was an insane proposal, but 
the result was exactly fitted to act upon and satisfy a 
diseased mind, to restore it to soundness and relieve 
it of the fatal impression under which it laboured. 
The fate of the swine was calculated to convince the 
man that the malignant influence was no longer 
exerted upon him. How the swine were affected I 
cannot tell. I see no difficulty in supposing that they 
were visited with sudden mania at the will of Jesus. 
Nor does this supposition miUtate against his bene- 
volence. If, as it appears, such a demonstration of 
power were necessary to relieve the mind of the 
madman of a fatal delusion, surely the value of the 
swine was not to be weighed against the welfare of a 
human being labouring under a terrible disease, and 
.the comfort of the whole vicinity endangered by the 
ferocity of the maniac. No man could pass that way 
because he was so violent and savage. 

I am not attempting a complete solution of this 
case. I would only observe that, so far as I am 
capable of seeing into it, it appears to warrant, in a 
remarkable manner, the views of the miraculous power 
of Jesus, which I offer. Here, so far at least as the 
madman was concerned, this extraordinary power 
appears to have been exerted, not in violation of, but 
in accordance with, the laws of the human mind. 

In the accounts of the miracles of Jesus we find 
that he continually employed means of one kind or 
another, means confessedly inadequate of themselves 
to produce the designed effects, but still means. 
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When the leper came to him, he did not merely say, 
*-' I wiU, be thou clean,'*'' but he extended his hand and 
touched the leper. In the case of the man bon 
blind, he spat on the ground and made clay of the 
spittle and anointed the eyes of the blind man. And 
in another case, when an individual was brought to 
him deaf, and with an impediment in his speech, he 
pursued a similar method, touching the tongue of the 
man. I am aware that it is said he did these things, 
in order to indicate decisively to those around \m 
that the cures, the wonderful effects wrought, w«e 
produced by himself; that in the cure of the man 
born blind, which took place on the Sabbath, Jemu 
intended to discredit the childish tradition of the 
Pharisees, that forbade the use of any medicaments 
on that day, even so much as anointing the eyes with 
saliva. That these may have been his reasons for ihe 
methods he employed, I will not deny, and yet they 
do not wholly satisfy me. The naturalness and sin^ 
ness of his character have been so mournfully obscured 
by his being so often represented as speaking and 
acting for effect^ that I distrust every interpretation 
of his words or works, which goes not beyond tWs. 
Believing in the doctrine of his double nature and his 
absolute omniscience, men have lost all sense of the 
simplicity and sincerity of his character, and he has 
been regarded as speaking and acting, not fr(»n any 
vital healthy impulse of his own nature, but merely 
with a view to others. When, for instance, he mar^ 
vels at the faith of the Centurion, it is not, if we 
adopt the common belief, to be imagined that he was 
really astonished, or that he was not previously peiv 
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fectly acquainted with the character of the Centurion ; 
but that he affected to be surprised, in order to 
impress others with this uncommon instance of faith. 
In this way, let me repeat, the idea of Jesus has been 
divested of all naturalness, and it is no wonder that 
he does not move our deepest sympathies, and kindle 
our loftiest enthusiasm. My mind may be tending 
to an opposite extreme. Still I beg leave to say, 
ib&t while I recognize in Jesus a constant regard to 
the circumstances and wants and feelings of those 
around him, I look always in every, even the slightest 
particular of his conduct, for some higher motive 
than a mere view to effect. When he was astonished 
at the ccmfidence of the Centimon, he undoubted^ 
aimed to make an impression on the minds of others ; 
still, I believe, he expressed the sincere, strong, irre- 
pressible emotion of his own soul — that he was un- 
afiPectedly astonished. And so, in respect to his 
miracles, when he touches the leper, accompanying 
the action with the words, " I will — be thou clean,^^ 
I do not deny that he may have intended to show 
that the cure proceeded from him, and also, that he 
did not shrink from contact with that terrible disease. 
But then I must believe that he touched the leper in 
order to his cure ; that the contact, connected with 
the few words he uttered, was actually the means by 
which he inspired the mind of the sufferer with the 
faith essential to his cure, by which he excited in him 
that mysterious mental power which instantly com- 
municated health to the body. We may wonder how 
an act so simple should have such an effect. But the 
efficacy of means is in all cases equally inscrutable. 
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We can have but a dim idea of the predisposition to 
believe in Jesus, produced in the leper by all that he 
had suffered, nor is it probable that we have been 
conscious of a state of mind, or of a degree of faith 
like that which he evinced, when he said, " Lord, if 
thou wilt,'''* &c. In his state of mind, the word and 
the touch of one like Jesus, thrilling him to his inmost 
soul, were omnipotent. In the instance of the deaf 
man who had an impediment in his speech, he used 
saliva, and we are told that he took the man apart 
from the crowd, which would seem to show that he 
had no direct reference to the spectators, in the means 
which he used. Here again I believe, that the simple 
method he adopted was employed to express or com- 
municate his own faith, the power and authority of 
his own spirit, to the spirit of the individual whom he 
relieved, and so to act upon his physical infirmity. 
That he should use such means, and that they should 
be effectual, will occasion but little difficulty, if we 
only bear it fully in mind, how miraculous it is that 
spiritual power, in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
ceaselessly passes from mind to mind through the 
utterance of a few articulate sounds. The influence 
of speech in imparting and awakening mental force, 
were it observed for the first time, would seem as 
inadequate, as amazing, as inexplicable, save upon the 
supposition of supernatural power, as the effect of the 
methods employed by Jesus to give health to the sick, 
hearing to the deaf, and sight to the blind. 

Agreeably to these representations, I believe that 
when Jesus stood before the open tomb of his friend, 
and cried with a loud voice, " Lazarus, come forth,'! 
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he did not utter this cry merely to indicate to the 
bystanders the connexion between the cause and the 
eflfect, but because he expected, he believed, he knew 
that Lazarus would hear him and awake, and that the 
body, re-animated by the awakened mind, would come 
forth. But Lazarus was dead ! Yes, he was indeed 
dead. But then, most earnestly do I beg the reader 
io pause and ask himself, what is death? Do we 
know enough of this event to be able to say that a 
voice, inspired by such a spirit as that of Jesus of 
Nazareth, cannot, in the very nature of things, pene- 
trate the ears of the dead, and awaken them from 
their mysterious slumbers? Remember, there was 
a spirit present here, a spirit of unknown powers, of 
unprecedented greatness. Just before Jesus sum- 
moned Lazarus from the tomb, he lifted up his eyes 
to heaven and said, " Father, I thank thee that thou 
hast heard me, and I know that thou hearest me 
always ; nevertheless, because of these here present I 
said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent me.'' 
For what did he thank the Father ? Not for a special 
communication of miraculous power at that moment, 
because the history of his life gives us to understand 
that this extraordinary power, whatever it was, was 
exerted by him at will. It was, I conceive, not for the 
power of working the miracle, but for such an oppor- 
tunity as was then aflTorded him. Lazarus had been 
his friend, bound to him by those ties of faith and 
love, which no physical change can break. And we 
know not what influence this circumstance may have 
had in facilitating the exertion of his extraordinary 
power, except, that on all occasions faith was repre- 
sented as an indispensable condition of its ex.ex^Y3j^. 
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But, as I have already said, it is not necessary to 
the establishment of our theory, that we should be 
able, in a given instance, to trace the influence of 
that spiritual force by which I believe these extraor- 
dinary effects to have been produced. These views 
cannot be dismissed as altogether extravagant and 
groundless, so long as it is admitted that there was 
concerned in the production of the miracles of the 
New Testament a power of unknown extent, a power 
intimately related to matter, and continually acting 
upon matter in unnumbered and inscrutable ways. 

It will be objected to the mode of regarding the 
Christian miracles which I have now sought to unfold, 
that if it be correct, we should have had more nume- 
rous manifestations of the wonder-working power of 
the spiritual law. I observe, in reply, that as we 
cannot without presumption suppose that all the laws 
of nature have been made known to us, so there must 
be some of its laws, which have been only rarely, and 
at the remotest intervals, demonstrated. The wonder 
is, that a law, so grand and all enlightening, should 
have been revealed at all. And although, in the 
person of Jesus Christ, we have the only beautiful 
and consistent revelation of its agency, yet in all 
ages there have prevailed impressions and rumours 
which, rightly interpreted, obscurely intimate a tranr 
scendent power in the soul of man, in his inmost 
nature, a spirit of undefined authority. In the days of 
Jesus, there were those who regularly followed the 
profesdon of exorcists, undertaking to drive out the 
evil g5)irits by which the insane were believed to be 
possessed f by certain forms, medkameiiiU^ and incaiitar 
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tions. Is it to be supposed that they were never 
successful, and if they were occasionally successful, is 
there any mode of explaining their success more 
rational, than by supposing that they gained an extra- 
ordinary influence over the minds of their patients, 
securing their confidence, and so operating upon the 
physical frame through the spiritual i How shall we 
solve the existence of empiricism, flourishing, in one 
form or another, in all ages of the world, but by refer- 
ence to the mysterious power of mind over matter, of 
the thought over the body ! Without the lucid de- 
monstrations of this power in the introduction of 
Christianity, we have much in the history of the 
world that indicates its existence, although its nature, 
Kmits, and conditions have been wrapt in the greatest 
obscurity. 

In denying that the order of nature has been 
violated, I may be charged with helping to perpetuate 
that narrowing influence which the observation of this 
order has sometimes exerted, and which Dr. Channing 
has so well described in the discourse already quoted. 
On the contrary, I maintain, it is the common idea 
of the Christian miracles, as interruptions or violations 
of the natural order of things, that contributes to this 
unhappy effect. It virtually concedes that a divine 
spiritual agency is in nature indirect. It allows nature 
to be conceived of as a sort of labour-saving contri- 
vance, a machine without any intrinsic worth or 
beauty, going by itself, with only an indirect depend- 
ence upon a higher power. It promotes in men's 
minds the idea of a separation between the common 
works and ways of the creation and the Creator 
himself, and so induces them to coikt«m^a^ '^Sc^ 
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former, without any necessary reference to the latter. 
Whereas, establish the miracles as demonstrations of 
a supreme spiritual force, existing in the nature of 
things, and acting in a manner kindred to, and in 
harmony with, all the other agencies that we witness; 
and then the power of physical causes over the mind 
is broken. God, who was afar off, is brought near and 
enthroned in Nature. 

Finally, the theory now suggested of the miracles 
of Jesus Christ gives them a new and indescribable 
worth, rendering them as important, interesting, and 
enlightening as they are extraordinary. They become 
worthy the attention of the profoundest philosophy 
It indicates a serious defect in the prevalent theory 
on this subject, that those who maintain it attach 
little value to these remarkable facts. At the best 
they are represented as mere evidences, valuable a* 
the time they took place, but of little worth now; 
constituting, it would seem, a sort of argumentiun ad 
hominem ! But surely, if they are facts, if they are 
admitted to have occurred, they are a part of the great 
whole, and, like every thing else in the creation of 
God, they must have an untold variety of uses and 
ends ; and it is the grossest arrogance in man to 
limit their value. As if any facts, much more such 
as these of the life of Christ, were ever to be ex- 
hausted of all meaning and power ! It seems to me 
a very narrow and unworthy way of thinking, to 
represent God as doing anything merely to provt 
somewhat to the human understanding. It is beauti- 
ful, nay sublime, in an ancient poem like the book 
of Job, to describe the Deity as entering into an 
argument with man. But doea Vt e,om^rt with an 
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elevated conception of a supreme and perfect Being, 
a being whose goodness is the fountain of his wisdom, 
the creator of the soul with its ini&nite aspirations, as 
well as the author of the understanding, to regard 
Him as an Almighty Disputant, aiming principally to 
convince the reason of his creatures? Undoubtedly 
every thing he has created or brought to pass does 
prove much to the mind. But I cannot believe that 
this is in any case the only or the chief design of the 
Infinite One. The understanding is not man^s highest 
faculty, and it cannot be God's highest aim. The 
miracles of Jesus are great evidences. He himself 
referred to them as such. And yet we have good 
reason to believe that it was not only, or chiefly, for 
what they would prove that he wrought them. He 
would not condescend to work miracles to convince 
those who, by their hostile dispositions towards him, 
showed that they cherished no love of truth in their 
hearts. "He did not many mighty works there, 
because of their unbelief,'** a remarkable declaration. 
Again and again he intimated, more or less explicitly, 
that nothing he did or said would have any effect 
upon men, save as they already possessed some feeling 
of the loveliness of truth. It would seem therefore 
that he appealed by his words and works not princi- 
pally to the reasoning faculty, but to a loftier sentiment 
of the heart. Although the purest rationality (if I 
may so speak) characterized all that he uttered, yet 
he would not descend to debate and reason about 
the truth where the heart was not already disposed 
towards him, powerful as were the arguments, satis- 
factory as were the attestations he could bring. The 
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spirit which actuated him in this respect was akin to 
the spirit of God, and it illustrates the godlike dignity 
of his character and his aim. 

The great doctrine I have endeavoured to set forth 
cannot be appreciated without faith; by which I 
mean that exercise or state of mind — ^that mental 
eye — ^by which w^ discern in all things a spiritual, 
supernatural, supersensual agency. We cannot see 
the miracles of Jesus as natural facts, except as we 
are ascending that eminence of Faith, from which we 
look abroad and recognize the supernatural everywhere 
in the natural. The common idea of the miracles is 
based upon a mechanical philosophy — ^a philosophy of 
the senses. We conceive of the universe as a piece 
of mechanism, going in some sort of itself; so our 
ideas of the divine nature and agency are fashion- 
ed upon a false, human analogy, which blinds that 
spiritual sense within us, the principle of faith, and 
impedes our approach unto God. We say indeed that 
all power was originally from God, but we conceive of 
him as having delegated certain measures of power to 
what we call the general laws, the order of nature, so 
that now, as things are. He stands in the same 
relation to his creation that a man does to the 
machine he has invented, and if any departure from 
our experience occurs, we set it down as a peculiar 
interposition — ^a stretching forth of the arm which 
otherwise hangs comparatively idle and at rest ! Our 
ideas of the Divinity are thus narrowed, and we flatter 
ourselves that we know him when we know him not. 
" If any man shall think,"" says Bacon, " by view and 
inquiry into these sensible and material things to 
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attain to any light for the revealing of the nature or 
will of God ; he shall dangerously abuse himself. It 
is true, that the contemplation of the creatures of 
God hath for end, as to the nature of the creatures 
themselves, knowledge ; but as to the nature of God, 
no knowledge, but wonder : which is nothing else but 
contemplation broken off, or losing itself. Nay further, 
as it was aptly said by one of Plato'^s school, the sense 
of man resembles the sun, which openeth and revealeth 
the terrestrial globe, but obscureth and concealeth the 
cdestial ; so doth the sense discover natural things, 
but darken and shut up divine. And this appeareth 
sufficiently in that there is no proceeding in invention 
of knowledge but by similitude ; and God is only 
self-like, having nothing in common with any creature, 
otherwise than as in shadow and trope. Therefore 
attend his will as himself openeth it, and give unto 
faith that which unto faith belongeth ; for more worthy 
is it to believe, than to think or know, considering 
that in knowledge, as we are now capable of it, the 
mind suffereth from inferior natures; but in all belief 
it suffereth from a spirit, which it holdeth superior, 
and more authorized than itself." ( Of the Interpreta- 
tion of Nature.) 

[Note. — ^That the miracle of " the walking on the water" (Matt. xiv. 
25 — 32) actually took place is not to be doubted, because it is so 
closely and beautifully connected with an illustration of the character of 
Peter. It may seem however, at first sight, to militate against the views 
I have advanced in this chapter. But in foct it confirms them. At 
soon as they who were in the vessel recognized Jesus, Peter cried, 
" Lord I if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water." And 
Jesus said '' Come I" Now if his word broke the laws of nature, 
could Peter have sunk, however great his terror ? But as soon as he 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS 

CHARACTER. 

" The combination of the spirit of humanity, in its lowliest, tender- 
est form, with the consciousness of unrivalled and divine glories, is the 
most wonderful distinction of this wonderful character." — C banning. 

In the foregoing chapter I have ventured to express, 
and endeavoured to support, the opinion, that the mi- 
racles of Jesus were not departures from the laws of 
nature, but new facts in nature, demonstrations of tiie 
sovereignty of mind over matter ; that they were 
wrought by a mysterious force dwelling in his na- 
ture, and in various degrees in human nature, and 
that they vindicate the vitality and supremacy of 
moral power. I have aflBrmed that we cannot pro- 
nounce an event a violation of the natural order of 
things, without assuming that we know the whole 
order of nature, all its forces and laws. Neither, with- 
out the same groundless assumption, can we term tlie 
resurrection of a dead man to life a natural impossi- 

began to be afraid — as soon as his faith wavered — ^he began to sink* 
'^ And immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand, and caught himt 
and said unto him, O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?'^ 
thus intimating very clearly that it was by the power of faith — by 
force of mind — this miracle was to be wrought. The walking upoB 
the water was not an infraction of the laws of nature, but a demon- 
stration of the natural sovereignty of mind — that spiritual power upon 
which the mighty law of gravitation is in the nature of things depen- 
dent, and to which it must of course be subordinate.] 
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bility. We do not know what death is ; nor have 
the secret powers of the human spirit ever yet been 
ascertained. How do we know but that it is in and 
through the human soul that the Infinite Soul reveals 
its highest glory, and puts forth its most awful power ? 
No man therefore can refuse to examine the Christian 
miracles as if they were utterly incredible. Nay, we 
cannot refuse to examine any event, however strange 
and extraordinary, unless we know beforehand all the 
conditions and hmits of the forces concerned in bring- 
ing it about. The miracles of Jesus have a claim 
upon our attention as things capable of proof, which 
we cannot reject without violating also the claims of 
candour and good sense. 

The subject of the present chapter is, the miracles 
of -Jesus considered in relation to his character. Here, 
if I do not greatly err, we shall find the grand test of 
their truth. If there is an indubitable harmony be- 
tween them and the spiritual features of Jesus, I con- 
fess that, for my own part, I ask for no evidence of 
their reality more convincing. If they are mere fic- 
tions, the offspring of cunning or weakness, I main- 
tain that it is impossible they should not obscure and 
deform palpably his spiritual beauty. 

The merest glance at the extraordinary works of 
Jesus awakens within us a new sentiment of disinterest- 
edness. How continually is the worWs history teaching 
us what a dangerous, fatal gift to its possessor is any 
peculiar endowment of fortune or genius, though it be 
of quite ordinary worth ! How quickly does the con- 
sciousness of the slightest advantage blind the mind 
to its true relations to mankind, and induce the idea 
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that its own glory should be its chief end ! The rich 
and great and gifted, comparing themselves, as they 
cannot escape doing, with other men, and pereeiving 
their own superiority in certain respects more (x less 
striking, have almost unconsciously adopted the pleas- 
ing conclusion that they must be of more value than the 
rest of the world, and of course they have come to claim 
as a matter of right that they should be msLgnjAtHJ 
and made much of. They have fancied that they were 
sent hither, " not to do a great kindness, but to re- 
ceive a great kindness ;**' to be the worWs idols ; aad 
so, instead of being benefactca*s, they have proved self- 
ish, exacting oppressors, grinding their brethren in 
the dust, or drenching the earth with blood. Only a 
very few, at remote intervals, have shown that they 
interpreted any peculiar advantage of condition or any 
imcommon power of mind, as a peculiar and peremp- 
tory summons to every species of toil and self-sam- 
fice. Seldom, very seldom indeed, have those pos- 
sessed of a higher wisdom, of an uncommon force of 
character, gloried in the possession because it eoaUed 
them to disregard all that the world most values ; to 
do and endure with an unconquerable and evergrowing 
patience, for the sake of some unworldly aim ; esteem- 
ing as their highest honour, their unutterable distinc- 
tion, the ability given them to love man and labov 
and agonize and die for him, not the less willingly, but 
the more so, because he resisted their fraternal offieeB, 
and rejected their affectionate counsels, and would 
have none of their services, struggling with iihem even 
unto blood ! This spirit, I repeat, the world has sel- 
dom witnessed. When it has descended aad dwelt in 
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some few bosoms, it has never for the time been to 
any extent appreciated. It has been denounced as 
madness and fanaticism. Still it has been secretly 
felt that there is something in it which is not of 
earth — ' aliquid immensum, infinitumque.^ And when 
it has wrought out its beneficent effects, then the 
human heart has been true to itself, and done hom- 
age to the rare generosity of those, who have flung 
behind them every thought of their own happiness, 
and been consecrated to an unselfish end. In indi- 
viduals of this class, it has begun to be felt that we 
have the brightest manifestation of real greatness. 

What an idea of this nobleness dawns upon our 
minds when, bearing in mind that the miracles of 
Jesus were acts of beneficence, we strive to conceive, 
as we can at best but dimly, what must have been 
his feelings in the consciousness of this stupendous 
inborn authority! He knew that he was possessed 
of a mighty wisdom of which the world was not aware. 
In comparison with all other men, he could not be 
insensiUe to his own vast superiority. And he was 
not. God alone, he says, knew him — ^knew what he 
was about, and he adds the all-elevating thought that 
he alone, in any worthy sense of the word, knew the 
Father. Does his bosom heave with pride at the 
thought? The very next language which he is re- 
corded to have uttered is, " Come unto me all ye 
who are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.'' He declares himself a king, bom to the divinest 
end. But under what circumstances is this declara- 
ration made? He is standing arraigned before the 
Roman governor, his mind made up to suffer most 

i2 
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ignominiously. Deep as was his conviction of the 
lofty height at which he stood, it never led him to 
misconceive in any one respect his true relation to the 
world. That selfish thoughts never suggested them- 
selves to his mind we cannot affirm, for the history 
expressly states otherwise. 

" Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind :*' 

But no idea of self-aggrandizement ever caused him to 
swerve a hair. Not one trace of that contempt which 
besets those who are able in any respect to look down 
upon their fellow men, is found in him. He walked 
not apart. He did not separate himself from a worid 
whose unworthiness he must have felt, as it was never 
felt before. On the contrary, in among life's coarsest 
realities he entered, and found there a sphere for his 
victorious love. 

I would not represent it as his highest praise that 
he never used his extraordinary power for any purpose 
palpably private — selfish — personal. For he must 
have been above being blinded by any such object 
And besides, had he consciously attempted to woik a 
miracle for some selfish end, his power would have 
gone from him instantly. It consisted, if I conceive 
his case rightly, in the very singleness and disinter- 
estedness of his impulse. Here lay that transcendent 
energy that was within him. To suppose him to have 
been actuated by a different purpose, is to suppose 
him to be deprived of the very power by which he 
wrought miracles. But the unspeakable wonder k, 
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tiiat his very benevolence never misguided him ; that 
the suggestions of personal ambition, disguised under 
the air of the most generous feelings, never blinded his 
judgment, nor narrowed his beneficent will. We 
gather from these histories that he was by no means 
insensible to indications of success — ^to the effects of 
his ministry. When the seventy, whom he had sent 
forth to announce the approach of the expected king- 
dom, returned and related the striking results of the 
annunciation, he broke forth in the triumphant lan- 
guage — " I beheld Satan fall like lightning from 
Heaven."*" A vivid vision of the overthrow of moral 
evil blazed before his mind. Again, at the well in 
Samaria, he sat down weary, himgry, and athirst. 
But in a Uttle while, after some conversation with a 
stranger, a female whom he accidentally met there, 
aad upon her exhibiting some signs of being impressed 
by the interview, he forgets his bodily wants. His 
spirit is refreshed, and the bodily craving for food 
vanishes. He sees the influence of his religion spread 
out visibly before him. He intimates that those who 
were to come after him, would have nothing to do. 
In the natural exhilaration of his mind, all obstacles for 
a moment disappear. When in connexion with this 
sensibility, we consider how rarely he was favoured 
with any decisive tokens of success, we are struck 
with the fact that he was never hurried into any 
doubtful and hasty use of his extraordinary influence. 
It was a fearful power in the hands of one living in a 
world like this. Most dangerous and awfully trying 
must have been the consciousness of authority by 
which it was attended. In the sensation which its 
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first exercise must have excited, in the breathless 
crowds which it collected, in the flood of human feeling 
which it caused to gush forth around him, and ccm- 
centrated upon him, to what a soul-searching trial 
was he exposed ! The humble peasant beheld men 
as wax in his hands, to be moulded at his pleasure. 
Why was he never betrayed out of the meekest sdf- 
possession by the dazzling thought of the influence 
which he might obtain ? Never was he deluded into 
thinking how much good he might do by taking ad- 
vantage of the impression he had made to exalt himself 
and fortify his own personal influence. This is the 
delusion to which men of the strongest minds and the 
purest intentions have fallen victims. By honest and 
enthusiastic promises to themselves of the good to be 
accomplished thereby, they have been hurried into a 
questionable use of their peculiar gifts, into the em- 
ployment of very doubtful means. But no cloud of 
this sort ever dimmed for an instant the clear mind 
of Jesus, or alloyed that patient all-enduring love, in 
subordination to which his extraordinary opportunities 
were used. Imposing as were the demonstrations of 
popidar favour at his astonishing career, the single- 
ness of his benevolent purpose was never distracted 
by the least inclination towards human applause, by 
the least desire to excite and gratify human wonder, 
under the plausible idea of doing a world of good. 
Conscious, as he must have been, of an extraordinary 
authority, while he used it for no selfish end, he 
waited patiently, without weariness or haste, upm 
the providence on which he relied, never counting 
the cost to himself, nor caring how much he might be 
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misimdetstood and misrepresented. He seems, once 
for all, to have " dismissed every wish to stipulate for 
safety with his destiny .'*' He, who miraculously fed 
thousands, not only endured hunger and thirst without 
a murmur, but sought to avoid and allay the excite- 
ment of those very thousands, when it was tending to 
hfe personal elevation. He, at whose word sickness 
and death vanished, fainted and expired in the most 
excruciating agony. Inwardly conscious of glory which 
was from eternity and of God, he submitted to be en- 
vel(^ed in a cloud of shame, which only grew darker 
and darker as he advanced, and gathered in black- 
ness round his latest moments. The outcast, loathed 
leper, the wretched maniac, the poor, and blind, and 
lame who lay by the way-side ; these it was, and such 
as these, in whose service and relief this wonderful 
being used his extraordinary gifts. How simple and 
all-unmixed must have been the benevolence which 
Iras never diverted from its true objects, never cor- 
rupted by the ever-present, powerful, and unprece- 
dented inducements to self-display. 

The whole moral idea of the character of Jesus 
must, I conceive, be impaired — its intense glory fades 
Away, when we consider it disconnected from his 
extraordinary power. It loses the greatness and 
depth it possesses as the character of a being of 
unparalleled endowments, consecrating his great gifts 
to the service of poor, ignorant, unworthy men ; not 
only consenting to relinquish all the worldly power 
and influence which he might so easily have secured, 
but doing it with the utmost meekness ; never magni- 
fying the surrender, always apparently accounting it 
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his greatest privilege, his highest glory, that he was 
able thus to do and endure at every personal sacrifice. 
For my own part, I hold cordially to the belief in his 
miraculous power, not, if I know myself, from any 
fondness for the marvellous, not because the miracles, 
as mere instances of physical power, have any peculiar 
charm for me, but because the conviction of the 
indwelling of this wonder-working power in Jesus, 
heightens my sense of moral greatness. It is indis- 
pensable to the vividness and completeness of a glorious 
spiritual idea. I love to view him as one who, in Uie 
unequalled gifts and graces of his own nature, posr 
sessed the means of achieving for himself a magnificent 
destiny. Under the plausible idea of elevating the 
world, he might have justified to himself the employ- 
ment of any measures for the promotion of his own 
power. But he went quietly and sublimely on, uncon- 
sciously foregoing every personal claim, consenting to 
be not only the active friend, but the meek, faithful, 
all-enduring, unrequited servant of his fellow-men, 
spending in their behalf not only his great power, but 
himself — his own precious life. It is this that renders 
his character unspeakably perfect and kindling. It is 
by far the noblest demonstration, yet given to ih» 
world, of love superior to the most cunning blandish^ 
ments of power. 

There is another trait of the miracles of Jesus 
which is worthy the deepest attention. It appears to 
me that they illustrate not more impressively the 
purest love than the profoundest wisdom. Every 
reader of the New Testament must have been struck 
with the importance which Jesus attaches to faith as 
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an indispensable preliminary to the exercise of his 
extraordinary power. He demanded that those who 
applied to him for relief should first have entire con- 
fidence in him. " Beheve — all things are possible to 
him who believeth.**' He would not exert his power, 
where his authority was not first recognized. In one 
place " he would not do many mighty works because 
of their unbelief.*" In some minds, this mode of pro- 
ceeding has awakened the suspicion that he did not 
dare to put his claims to miraculous power to a close 
and scrutinizing test.* And surely according to the 
usual representation of his miracles, considering them 
principally as evidences wrought to attest his divine 
mission, it may with no little plausibility be asked 
whether the unbelief prevalent in any particular place 
were not the chief reason why he should put forth 
his power, and not why he should forbear to exercise 
it. To my mind this question has no force, because it 
is urged upon a false, or at least a very questionable 
ground. It goes upon the idea that the miracles of 
Jesus were the merest evidences, wrought for no higher 
end than to prove his authority ; for no greater purpose 
than to convince the understandings of those who 
chanced to be the spectators. This is the most com- 
mon view of them I know. But I doubt very mucli 
its correctness. It is true, (as I observed at the 
close of the last chapter,) Jesus referred to his works 

* How seriously this difficulty has been felt, and with what success 
it has been met, may be gathered from a discourse entitled, ** On 
Christ's requiring Faith in order to his miraculous Cures/' by Foster, 
immortalized in Pope's well known panegyric. See ** Discourses on 
all the principal Branches of Natural Religion and Social Virtue,*' by 
James Foster, D. D. 

I 3 
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as evidences and attestations of his divine conunission. 
And they may be considered under this aspect. But 
to deem this the only, or the most important light in 
which they may be viewed, I hold to be the dictate of 
a narrow, finite, and superficial philosophy ; and it is 
fatal, in my humble opinion, to their truth to regard 
them thus. I should seriously doubt their reality, if 
they were capable of being considered from no higher 
point of view. When you describe them only as evi- 
dences, you represent them as wrought, not for their 
own sakes, not for any intrinsic worth, but — for it 
amounts to this — ^merely for effect. And although it is 
no less a faculty than the human understanding, whidi 
was to be wrought upon, still I cannot feel that they 
are truly and worthily apprehended, when they are so 
described. I am conscious of a nobler power, a 
diviner element in my nature, than that which con- 
cerns itself with arguments, proofs, reasonings. I 
have a moral or spiritual, as well as an intellectual 
faculty ; a sense of the lovely, the beautiful, the per- 
fect. And whatever admits not of an appeal to tiiat, 
lacks the strongest test of truth. I look forth upon 
the works and ways of God, and I perceive that every 
existing thing has a relation, not only to my under- 
standing, but also to this higher principle of my nature 
— in popular language, to my heart, my soul. The 
flower is not merely an argument addressed to my 
reason. It has a moral, spiritual significance for my 
deeper affections. Everything that comes from God 
admits of being viewed in a light, which reveals in it a 
spiritual worth and beauty. So then, if you maintain 
that certain facts have taken place in the prondence, 
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and by the design of God, which were intended to 
Gpersite merely or chiefly as evidences, arguments, 
having no more elevated pm|)ose, then I feel and say 
that they lack analogy — ^they exhibit no correspon- 
dence with the other works and ways of God. They 
want the divine signature. I cannot perceive that 
anywhere — in any department of nature, the Almighty 
does anything, or brings anything to pass, merely to 
prove somewhat. He always has a purpose infinitely 
higher. He addresses something within me, deeper, 
holier than my reason. 

Cherishing these views, my attention is powerfully 
arrested by the striking intimations given here and 
there, in the course of the Christian Records, of this 
fact : namely, that in working his miracles Jesus did 
not pay exclusive, nor chief regard to the understand- 
ing. He recognized something else and something 
higher in man than the reasoning faculty. He did 
not work merely to convince others of his authority, 
for he explicitly demanded that his authority should 
be first recognized. According to the common no- 
tions on this subject, if all around him had believed 
in him, he would have wrought no miracles, whereas 
I believe that in this case, he would have wrought 
more and greater miracles. Nay, had he been alone 
in the universe, with no other than that poor leper, 
and he had been a perfect saint in faith, I feel that 
Jesus would have done what he actually did. He 
would have stretched forth his hand to the sufferer and 
said, " I will. Be thou clean.**' His miracles were per- 
formed for themselves intrinsically, because they were 
true, right, beautiful. They were not put forth merely 
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for the sake of the influence they might have upon the 
understandings of others, but, like the glorious crea- 
tions of genius, they were the simple, natural, irre- 
pressible manifestations of that mighty spiritual force 
which was the inmost, God-insi)ired life of Jesus. As 
I cannot believe that he ever spoke merely for effect, 
neither can I believe that he ever acted for effect, es- 
pecially upon those occasions, when his inspiration was 
the deepest and the strongest. In fact^ it is not until 
we take this view of his miracles y that we are able to 
appreciate a tithe of their weight, vieioed merely a$ 
arguments. 

The wonderful works of Jesus illustrate his per- 
sonal dignity. As the purposes for which they were 
performed disclose to us his self-forgetting spirit, his 
perfect wisdom, so the manner in which they were 
wrought, exhibits a corresponding elevation. There 
is a direct and quiet simplicity in the way in which he 
is described as producing these astonishing effects, 
that may without extravagance be characterized as 
perfectly sublime. There is no parade, no flourish of 
preparation, no childish and fantastic expedient, to 
catch the vulgar eye and startle the vulgar mind, and 
awaken the suspicion of fraud in the more enlightened. 
The Mosaic account of the creation of hght, " God said 
let there be light, and there was light,"' has always 
been regarded as one of the most striking instances of 
sublimity on record. The accounts of some of the 
extraordinary works of Jesus are scarcely less sub- 
lime in their simplicity. " Lord, if thou wilt," said 
the leper to him, " thou canst make me clean. And 
Jesus extended his hand and touched him, saying, I 
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will. Be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy 
was cleansed."'' 

On one occasion, as we read, there was in the syna- 
gogue, on the Sabbath, a man with a withered hand. 
There were also present certain of the Pharisees and 
priests, who were jealous of Jesus, and enraged at 
the boldness with which he taught. They were seek- 
ing an opportunity to destroy him. And on this occa- 
sion they watched to see whether he would perform a 
cure on the Sabbath and so expose himself to the 
charge of violating the day. He perceived their mo- 
tives, and after bidding the man with a withered hand 
stand forth in the midst of the assembly, he turned to 
the individuals who were watching him and said, 
" Is it lawful to do well on the Sabbath day, or to do 
ill ? to save Ufe or to kill ? ^ There is a point in this 
question not perhaps apparent at first sight. Those 
whom he addressed were actuated by the most maUg- 
nant feelings. They were thirsting for his blood, and, 
unconscious that they themselves were violating the 
Sabbath most grossly, they were imdertaking to watch 
and accuse him. He asks them in effect, ^ Is it lawful 
to do good as I am about to do it, on the Sabbath 
day, or to do ill as you are now doing I to save life as 
I intend, or to kill as you are eager to do V They were 
silent. " And when,"" continues the narrative, " he 
had looked round about on them with indignation, 
being grieved for the hardness of their hearts, he said 
to the man. Stretch forth thine hand ; and he stretched 
it out and it was made whole like the other.'' Does 
not this passage give us a new and vivid impression of 
the searching power of the address of Jesus i 
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The account of the raising of Lazarus has the same 
eflfect. There is nothing puerile about it, nothing 
that jars with the elevated feeling which on other 
occasions his words and conduct have inspired. Can 
any one read this portion of his history without having 
created within him a new sentiment of sublimity ? It 
is full of the inspiration of Nature. The notices it 
contains of the sisters Mary and Martha have already 
been remarked upon. If we are not, I had almost 
said, overwhelmed with the thrilling greatness of 
those words, " I am the Resurrection and the Life : 
he that believeth on me, though he were dead yet 
shall he live, and whoso Hveth and believeth in me 
shall never die,'' it is because we contemplate him 
who uttered them, at that elevated point at which he 
is seen, when we look at him through the vast and 
magnificent results of his life, as the Head and Founder 
of a widely established religion. Consider what he 
was at the moment he spake thus loftily, before the 
mighty change he has wrought in the world was 
realized. Then he was an humble, unknown indivi- 
dual, without name or visible authority, and a greater 
contrast cannot be imagined, than that which existed 
between his condition and his language. Thus viewed, 
his words stand out in wonderful relief, and he was 
either uttering the divinest wisdom or the wildest 
fanaticism. Again, the mysterious melancholy <rf 
Jesus, his deep, repeated sighs and tears, all give an 
indescribable interest to the scene presented at the 
grave of Lazarus ; and make us feel the astonishing 
originality of his character, to say no more. The 
mental depression he evinced on this occasion shows 
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that the idea of the mighty work he was about to do, 
did not produce in his bosom the sHghtest throb of 
vain glory. Through those heavenly tears there 
beamed not the faintest look of a weak self-complin 
cency. 

In the performance of his extraordinary works, 
Jesus evinced no anxiety about his personal glory. 
His language continually is, " Thy faith hath cured 
thee,'' " According to thy faith^ be it done unto thee.*" 
While he was far from disowning his own agency in 
the production of these astonishing effects, he still 
pointed into the souls of those whom he relieved. 
Thither he traced the wonder-working force. In 
thinking more of their faith than his own power, what 
power of self-forgetfulness did he evince ! He took no 
particular care to make his personal agency promi- 
nent. When the centurion's servant was cured of 
palsy, he did not even go to the house. When he 
gave sight to the man bom blind, he sent him to wash 
at the fountain of Siloam, and it would seem as if he 
thus sent him away, in order to make for himself an 
opportunity of retiring, and to leave the miracle to 
speak for itself. He relieved the suffering and the 
afflicted freely, but he did not insist upon publicity. 
Once and again he bade those, whom he had cured, to 
go home. He did not allow them to accompany him, to 
sound his praises and bear witness to his power. He 
forbade them to speak of him as the Christ. The reason 
is obvious, and it is worthy of him. He did not wish 
to increase but to allay the excitement his wonderfiil 
acts produced. The belief that he was the Messiah, 
getting abroad before he had made the pacific un- 
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worldly character of his office partially known, at least 
to some few minds, was calculated seriously to obstruct 
the great work in which he was engaged. The peo- 
ple would have broken all bounds, and either have 
destroyed him at once, or compelled hiiu to assume 
the regal style, identified in their hearts with the idea 
of the Christ. What can be more simple and dignified, 
than the manner in which he is represented as pro- 
ducing the astonishing effects ascribed to him S 

There are two passages recording miracles of Jesus, 
which deserve particular attention. They both occur 
in the narrative of Mark. Once, as we read, when 
Jesus raised to life a young female, he approached the 
bed where she lay, and said, " Talitha-cumi^'*'' that is 
to say, " Young maid, I say unto thee arise.'*'' Agaiu, 
when a man was brought to him deaf, and having an 
impediment in his speech, after making clay of his 
saliva, and touching the tongue of the man,* he sighed, 
and, looking up to Heaven, said " Ephphatka^ that 
is to say, " Be opened."'' Now, here is a peculiarity in 
the narrative which requires explanation. Why, we 
cannot help asking, why did the narrator — ^no matter 
who he was — why did he introduce here the original 
— the precise words of Jesus ? They are not sin- 
gular words. They are among the simplest, and 
admit without the least difficulty of being trans- 
lated. Nay, they are translated in the very next 
breath. How shall we account for this curious fea- 
ture in the narrative ? What is the cause of it ? It 
admits of an explanation which is to my mind won- 
derfully natural. Imagine the utterance of these sim- 

* With what view he employed this means, see ch. Tui. 
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pie words to have been instantly followed by the effects 
which they are said to have produced, namely, the 
restoration of the girl to life in the one case, and the 
recovery of the powers of hearing and speech in the 
deaf snd dumb man in the other, and we perceive 
what stupendous power must have instantaneously 
(tassed in the minds of those present into those brief 
articulate sounds that issued from the lips of Jesus, 
and the utterance of which naturally enough seemed 
to be the cause of the astonishing effects produced. 
What peculiar, supernatural, and untranslatable sig- 
nificance must these words have instantly been thought 
to possess, which wrought, or appeared to work, so 
mightily ! In the minds of the bystanders, those few 
sounds were instantly divorced, as by a stroke of Ught- 
ning, from all familiar associations. Their ordmary 
import was lost in the new, instant, and unheard of 
power which their utterance revealed. They no longer 
had any satisfactory correspondence with the articu- 
lations of any other language. No other forms of 
speech were felt to convey the same miraculous mean- 
ing — ^to possess the like force. I know not whether I 
make myself understood, but I recognize here, in this 
peculiarity of the narrative, an irresistible argument 
for the reality of the wonderful facts here recorded. 
That feature of these relations upon which I remark, 
discloses to me in a manner the most natural, inci- 
dental, and unconscious, a state of mind which could 
have been produced by nothing but the actual sight 
of a sudden miracle. 

As I intimated in the commencement of this chap- 
ter, it is in the perfect con'espondence of the miracles 
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of Jesus, both in spirit and in form or manner, vnHk 
the simplicity, originality, and dignity of his charact^, 
that I discern an overwhelming evidence of their 
reality. If they did not take place as they are repre- 
sented, then it must be supposed either that the a^ 
counts of the miracles were fabricated, and inserted 
into the narrations at an after-period by some other 
than the original writers of these histories, or else, 
that the original writers themselves, carried away by 
a love of the marvellous, or from ignorance or weak- 
ness of some kind, were led to misapprehend ordinary 
events, and without meaning to deceive, to describe 
as miraculous what was not miraculous. 

That we have these histories substantially as they 
were originally written ; that no considerable additions 
or alterations have been made in them, is a point, I 
conceive, on which we may be abundantly satisfied. 
That these books have to any extent suffered from 
interpolation, is an opinion which has sometimes been 
suggested, but never, amidst all the disputes and con- 
troversies that have prevailed, seriously maintained. 
There are only a very few passages indeed, in which 
the original text is supposed to be corrupted, and 
those are passages relating chiefly, not to facts, but 
to speculative points. From the earliest ages of the 
Christian era, fierce controversies have raged. There 
has been an incessant, and oftentimes a bloody war of 
opinions, and every sect has laid claim to the pecaliar 
authority of the Scriptures. If, therefore, they have 
been garbled and interpolated for any purpose, it must 
have been for the sake of opinions ; to favour one or 
another of the different tenets that have been at va- 
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rious periods advanced. But we may be confident 
that no interpolations of this kind have been made, 
because in examining these books, we find that they 
famish no support — ^make no allusions to the doctrines 
that have been so zealously upheld. I find in them 
no trinitarian arguments, nor anti-trinitarian. They 
know nothing of any such questions. Only by im- 
plication, not by design, do they take part in our 
theological disputes. Here, by the way, what a deci- 
wve proof have we that the Gospels must have been 
written previously to the appearance of the doctrines 
referred to. Had they been the work of any period 
subsequent to that in which they purport to have been 
written, they would have borne numerous and unques- 
tionable traces of the dogmas which, in one form or 
another, have ever since prevailed. 

Besides, however anxious the different sects of 
Christians may have been to secure the authority of 
Scripture each for itself, there was but little tempta- 
tion to corrupt and garble the text, when the arbitrary 
and fanciful methods of explaining these books, so 
early adopted, allowed almost any doctrine to be 
proved from almost any passage. The allegorical 
mode of interpretation, so much favoured and prac- 
tised by the early Christian writers, fruitful as it was 
in errors, still served one good purpose. It protected 
the sacred text from all tampering and interpolation. 
There was little inducement to forge or corrupt a pas- 
sage, when by the exercise of a little ingenuity, a 
fevourite opinion might be discovered on every page, 
in almost every syllable.* 

* The reader who wishes to see to what extent the Fathers carried 
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As there are few interpolations worth speaking of, 
calculated to affect doctrines, we may be very confident 
that there are none in the case of the facts related. 
But to perceive how utterly groundless is the suspicion, 
that the accounts of the miracles may have been 
inserted into these narratives at a period subsequent 
to that in which these books were written, we have 
only to glance at the Apocryphal Gospels. There is 
one, for instance, entitled, ' the Gospel of the Infancy 
of Jesus' It is full of stories, the most childish and 
ridiculous ; stories which satisfy us, at once, of the 
impossibility of fabricating miracles that should not 
b?tray their falsehood by their palpable inconsistency 
with the character of Jesus. 

But none, not even the authors of the New Testa- 
ment histories themselves, could have forged miracles 
that should harmonize with the Spirit of Christ. In 
him we have a new manifestation of moral beauty. So 
much is admitted, even by those who deny any extra- 
ordinary agency in the introduction of Christianity. 
To connect mere fabrications with such a character, 
without producing the most striking discordancy, would 
be combining the grossest delusions with the loftiest 
truths. Can the brightest light and the deepest 
darkness be so united that the eye cannot instantly 
discern the widest difference ? Now to my mind it ia 
wonderful enough, that the miracles attributed to 
Jesus, do not directly and manifestly militate against Ub 
character. But this negative evidence of their reality, 

the aUegorical method of interpretation, may be gratified by consvlt* 
ing a review of the *' Publications of Bishop Hopkins.'' — ChriiHa 
Examiner ^ Zrd SerieSf No. yi. 
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M)werful, and altogether singular as it is, is not all. It 
^ but the shadow of the argument which they carry 
nth them. They not only do not violate the original 
»eauty of that life, but more strikingly than anything 
ilse related of Jesus, they reveal, exalt, and perfect 
he moral idea which we form of him. They give us 
t conception of moral character, of the spiritual power 
pd glory with which humanity is capable of being 
Jothed, that we could not form by any other means. 
Jay, they harmonize not only with his life, but with 
he profoundest philosophy of our being. I cannot 
lesire nor imagine any evidence for their reality more 
iomplete and satisfactory. 

Every one feels the force of the internal evidence 
ior Christianity, expressed in its moral lineaments, in 
he wisdom and benignity of its precepts, the purity 
md thoroughness of its rules of life, and the virtues 
if its founder. If I do not mistake, here lies the 
nain foundation of every intelligent man's faith. The 
utemal moral evidence the most sceptical have felt. 
<low what I say is this, that in no part of the New 
Testament histories is this moral power, in my view, 
note conspicuous than in the accounts of the miracles 
£ Jesus. There is that in them, which goes to my 
leart as directly, creating faith there, as his eloquent 
ecommendations of peace and love. In the exercise 
f his singular power, there is not only no display, 
lOthing done for effect, no puerility, but a sublime 
majesty of action,'' a godlike singleness of purpose, 
perfect naturalness, in which the heart may behold, 
rith awe and with tears, the crowning manifestation 
f Divinity. His authority over matter arrests my 
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attention, chiefly as it reveals his moral power, e% 
in an entire freedom from pride and every selfisl! 
and the complete, yet calm devotion of his 
being, with all its miprecedented gifts, to the cai 
truth and of God. 



CHAPTER X. 

JESUS AI9 A PBOPHET. 

" — ^Thou prophetic spirit that inspirest 
The human soul of universal earth !'' 

Wordsworth. 

My chief object in this chapter is, to sho^ 
aatisfactorily the great founder of Christianity is p, 
in the histories of his life, to have been possess 
an extraordinary knowledge of futm*e events. 

I wish first, however, to make some remarks 
the nature of his Prophetical Gift. 

Whether he pierced the veil of Futurity by s\ 
instantaneous inspiration of God, or by the n 
intuition of his own wonderfully endowed being, 
not pretend to determine, I do not know. Bu 
thing is very plain. I cannot shut my eyes i 
analogy that presents itself between the prop! 
power of Jesus and the very nature of all mind. 

All things are in an infinite variety of ways 
woven with one another — ^great and little, hig 
low, past, present, and future. The knowledge i 
one thing involves an acquaintance with numl 
other things. How far into the depths of th( 
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bath the eye of science penetrated, simply by survey- 
ing the present appearance and condition of the earth! 
What mighty and remote revolutions hath the human 
Boind predicted by observing the present positions of 
the heavenly bodies ! Nay, is not our very nature as 
tt exists in all men, in a feeble degree perhaps, but 
EstUl in a certain sense, prophetical? What is this 
yearning that we have towards the future, or, to say 
no more, the bare idea of the future, what is it but 
the germ of prophecy in the human soul ? It reveals 
at least the desire and capacity of foreknowledge — 
that faculty of our being, which, let us only advance 
as we may, and as we feel that we ought, will 
qualify us to receive whatever communications of 
foreknowledge may be made to us here or hereafter, 
and however they may be made. Beautifully, but 
not more beautifully than truly, has it been said, 

'* Knowest thou Yesterday ^ its aim and reason ? 
Workest thou well To-day for worthy things ? 
Then fear not thou the morrow's hidden season, 
But calmly wait what hap soever it hrings/' 

But why fear not the future ? Why calmly wait ? 
Because to the mind that wisely listens to the past 
and faithfully uses the present, there must come the 
assured conviction that the future has in store for it 
no real evil. To know so much of futurity as this, 
though we should never know more, is it not prophetic 
knowledge? To know and feel that the everlasting 
future can do us no harm, surely this is to see with a 
prophet^s ken! But some minds have seen further 
and more clearly into the coming time than others. 

Their knowledge of futurity was the result of no 
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process of reasoning — ^no weighing of probabilities. 
It was not the product of calculation. It was sight 
And they saw not the visible world with the outward 
eye more distinctly than they foresaw what they fore: 
told. Such were the ancient prophets. " Abraham," 
said Jesus, " saw my day and was glad.*" The eye of 
the body is but a dim type of the eye of the prophetic 
soul. But never in the flesh have we had such a 
manifestation of prophetic vision as in Jesus Christ 
He has cast all other prophets into the shade. His 
prophetical ability came not by education nor bjr 
reasoning. It was a special gift of God. Still its 
whole manifestation in the life of Jesus is in perfect 
harmony with nature. It is new, unprecedented, but 
still analogous to all that we see and know of mind, 
of spirit. And thus it reveals upon itself the divine, 
signature, and proves that it is the inspiration of tha 
Father of spirits. 

Wonderfully endowed as Jesus was, he could not 
but be a prophet. I pray the reader to ponder 
the case well. I woidd disclose to him new grounds 
of faith. 

While on earth, as the Gospel of John declares^ 
the Son of Man was in Heaven, in that spiritual and, 
eternal world where no veils of time circumscribe the. 
view. Having the purest moral sense, he saw the. 
moral aspects, circumstances, relations, destinies, ol. 
the scene in which he stood. He knew himself and^. 
those around him. " I know,*" said he, " those whom 
I have chosen.'^ Are we not able, therefore, to track^ , 
a little way at least, that mysterious power of intuition 
or inspiration — I know not its name, certain only that 
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it is divine — ^by which he foretold his own fate, the 
&te of his nation, even to many minute particulars, 
the treachery of one of his disciples, the cowardice of 
another, and the desertion of all ? His foreknowledge 
was marvellously profound and accurate. How does 
it draw aside the veil which hides from us the 
wonderful powers of the spiritual world, revealing to 
us a spirit commanding disease and death, and pene- 
trating into futurity ! But altogether unprecedented 
as was the prophetical knowledge of Jesus, it was 
still limited. The precise time when that national 
catastrophe would take place which he predicted, 
he declared he did not know. It was known only to 
God. 

This account of the prophetical power of Jesus will 
be regarded by most, I suppose, as a mere speculation; 
and, (it grieves me to say it,) a bold speculation. I 
strive to think freely, but I do not covet the reputation 
of boldness. The view I take of the prophetical 
character of Christ seems to me the simplest, most 
natural, and unspeakably the most vital, and to take 
much less for granted than the popular theory of the 
case. This, like the popular idea of the miracles, 
^)pears to be founded upon the unconscious, but 
most extravagant assumption, that the whole order of 
things, material and immaterial, — ^all the forces and 
limits of that mighty spirit, which is around and 
within us — ^are perfectly known ; that God, instead of 
being All in All, sits "outside,'' having delegated 
the care of all ordinary matters to another power, the 
order of Nature; and that when anything occurs out 
of the little circle of the experience of man, child of 

K 
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yesterday ! then only is His arm stretched forth. 
According to this popular impression, the prophetic 
utterances of Jesus are not recognised as the natural 
issues and expressions of a mighty spiritual Power 
working in or with his spirit. But as such, we ought, 
by all sound principles of thought, to regard them, so 
long as the spiritual world to which he belonged, and 
which is all around and within us, remains an unex- 
plored deep. That deep must not be hidden from us 
by a theory of the mode of the divine existence and 
government, constructed out of false, human analogiefi, 
and confidently reposed in by multitudes, among whom 
are many wise and many great, as if it were. the 
living temple of truth, not made with hands ! Bather 
does it become us to lie prostrate with trembling awe 
and humility, at the gates of the unknown world, 
which stand open within us, waiting for I know not 
what demonstrations of power to issue therefrom, and 
trying, by the light of their coming, to penetrate into 
the unfathomable abyss. An awful voice of power and 
prophecy has been heard in the world. We overiook 
the actual utterer. It is true he bore the semblanoe 
of a man, and human was the voice that spake. But 
there was in him, as there is in every human ah^pe^ 
the transcendent mystery of a spirit ; and until we 
have solved that, and ascertained that the Alniiglitjr 
is not here^ that his kingdom is not within ua, hii 
throne not in our hearts, we ought not to t«t 
elsewhere to track the goings of his power. 

In accordance with the foregoing views I remark, 
that the prophetic declarations of Jesus were 9aDsa% 
liis most simple, natural, characteristic utteraocaa 
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Aey are not announced with any formal peculiarity 
it tone or manner. They illustrate him. " Why 
tta I not follow thee now T said Peter, " I will lay 
town my life for thy sake.'" " Wilt thou lay down thy 
ife for my sake T replied Jesus, " verily I say unto 
bee, the cock shall not crow till thou hast disowned 
se thrice." How, save by the inspiration of God, he 
(Mresaw Peter^s denial of him, I am utterly ignorant. 
Knd yet, though there were an immediate influx of 
npematural light into his mind, I see no reason to 
lecide that the laws of his spiritual being were inter- 
t^>ted. The divine inspiration, so far from overlay- 
Dg, concurred with his native energies, and elevated 
liem. All that I can see and know of the Man of 
!faasareth creates the presumption that he was fitted 
itfr extraordinary communications from Heaven. Be- 
Bg such as we all believe him to have been, with his 
lifercing spiritual eye, his thorough knowledge of 
Peter's character, his frequent experience of Peter'*s 
veidaiess, how is it possible that he could have been 
irithout some foresight of the conduct of Peter in the* 
ipproachii^ crisis ! And his unsurpassed moral ele- 
ivtion prepared him to be the recipient of I know not 
iHmt higher lights and aids; and this without the 
east violation of the laws of mind. 

Again. When I consider the great end to which 
18 felt himself — ^his whole being — ^irrevocably bound, 
uad the numerous and overpowering manifestations of 
in opposing spirit, which he encountered at every 
^tep, it seems to me utteriy impossible that the result 
senld have been wholly hidden from his eyes. He 
mew his own unalterable purpose. He knew the 

k2 
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temper of the times. The very excitement he pro* 
dnced revealed the coarse worldly bent of the people; 
that inveterate Jewish hope, which he saw he mvd 
disappoint at the cost of his life. "Many,'' 8»]» 
John, " believed in his name, when they saw the nrin^ 
cles which he did. But Jesus did not conunit himaetf 
unto them, because he knew all men, and needed nsA 
that any should testify of man : for he knew what mm 
in man." 

Once more. The effect of his ministry— how muut 
it have laid bare to him the inmost depths of the Jewidi 
character, the Jewish national existence ! He sat 
that the public heart was bound up in the hope of i 
grand outward political revolution. The transcendent 
power he was putting forth, though destined ulti- 
mately to triumph, in its immediate action had noiofln- 
ence but to excite the worst passions. He must hm 
seen that the nation was rushing madly on into a eA- 
lision with that mighty Roman domination, by tk 
bare idea of which it was already so much chafed, a 
collision that would grind it to atoms. He saw thit 
his country was animated by no principle that could 
control its destiny. If it had been, how was it thii 
his mighty voice was powerless ! A short time heScsB 
his death, he approached Jerusalem, attended bf a 
vast multitude. They rent the air with triumphant 
shouts, but he was not deceived. He saw that tk 
popular feeling was excited by the belief that hewoMU 
prove the great national Deliverer. And in thisfrbe 
expectation, he read the fate of the nation so clevfyt 
that when he came in sight of the city, he wept, «l' 
daiming, ^^O that thou hadst known, at least^ifttblB 
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thy day, the thii^ which belong unto thy peace ! But 
now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days will 
eome upon iliee, when thine enemies will cast a trench 
tj^KHit thee^ and compass thee roimd, and enclose thee 
and thy children within thee on every side, and will 
hi^ thee with the ground, and not leave in thee one 
fitone upon another ; because thou knewest not this 
fieason of thy visitation/^ 

I wish to be distinctly understood. I do not believe 

^Uiat any other man could have foreseen what Jesus 

foresaw. I doubt not that he looked into futurity 

\3ff the inspiration of God. But then I cannot help 

4lmiking that we entirely forget the high spiritual 

aemkienco at which he stood, and his profound moral 

wisdom, when we deem it necessary to suppose that 

the laws of his spiritual being were suspended in order 

4hat he might receive these extraordinary communi- 

Mtions of foreknowledge. The prophetic spirit in 

ddm shows itself in harmony with his whole nature. 

'And herein, as I said, we have evidence that it was 

^vine. 

1). That a knowledge of future events was given to 
^esQB Christ somewhat in the way I have described, 
il^pears to be intimated by his expostulation with the 
<!:P^trisees. ' What ! "* he does in effect exclaim, ' ye 
•^ean understand the face of the sky and predict the 
^^shanges of the weather. Pretenders ! Can ye not 
EJittscem the signs of the times ! ^ 

It is not, however, my chief purpose now to ascer- 

• tain the mode in which the Founder of Christianity 

became possessed of a knowledge of events then 

hidden behind the veil of futurity. My present topic 
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is the fact that he did know the future — ^that he^wtt 
a prophet, a great prophet, however we may conori? e 
of a prophet. I wish to show how naturally and 
incidentally it s^pears in the records of his life that 
he was possessed of a clear and wonderful knowledge 
of what was to happen. This is our present point, 
the fact, and not any theory of the fact. And I say 
I know not which is more remarkable, the projdietical 
gift of Jesus, or the all-unconscious way in which his 
possession of such a gift is made known in the 
Gospels. 

If an individual, wholly unacquainted with the New 
Testament, were simply told that Jesus Chrfet is 
described therein as possessing a singular knowledge 
of future events, he might naturally enough think and 
say that he was so described by his biogra{di€i8, 
merely to magnify him. But this suspicion, nabnal 
as it may be in the first instance, must be felt tb be 
wholly out of place, when we examine the recoids, 
and see how decisively the absence of any such inten- 
tion is shown. 

Shortly afl^er the public appearance of Jesus, a 
Roman officer sent to him to come and heal one of 
his household, suffering severely with palsy, and he 
had turned his steps towards the centurion^a hove, 
when the centurion himself met him, and declared that 
he was not worthy of so great an honour as a visit from 
Jesus ; that it was not necessary he should tnraUe 
himself to go to the house. For if he, the centurioD, 
being himself under authority, could yet say to one 
servant, go, and to another, do this, and be instantly 
obeyed, surely Jesus had only to say the word, and 
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the disease would immediately depart. The faith of 
the Gentile filled Jesus with astonishment ; he turned 
to those who were with him, and declared that he 
had nowhere, not even among his own nation, found 
such faith; and then follow the memorable words, 
" And I say unto you, that many shall come from the 
^ast and west, and shall sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of Heaven. 
But the children of the kingdom shall be cast into 
the darkness without.**' Here we may discern his 
prophetic inspiration. Through the faith of the cen- 
turion, as through a rent in the darkness around him, 
he gazed into futurity, and beheld what we all now see. 
This declaration has now become undisputed history. 
From all regions multitudes have been gathered under 
the Christian dispensation, brought into spiritual fel- 
lowship with the great and good — with Abraham^ 
Isaac, and Jacob, with the righteous of all times ; 
while those, who in the days of Jesus deemed them- 
selves the peculiar heirs of the heavenly gift, are stand- 
ing without. In these words I hear the voice of a 
great prophet. By the kingdom of Heaven, it is 
hardly necessary that I should say, is not meant the 
iuture world of bliss, but the heavenly dominion of 
truth — in other words, the empire of true religion. It 
is spoken of under the figure of a kingdom, where the 
patriarchs are seated as at a brilliantly lighted festival, 
while those who refuse to enter and partake of the feast 
are represented as excluded, and enduring the misery of 
Uie darkness outside. This declaration of Jesus, emi- 
nently prophetical as it is, wonderfully verified as it 
has been, comes in, in the most natural manner imagin-^ 
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able, and has a living connexion with the passage 
where it occurs. 

Again. In the sixteenth chapter of Matthew, wc 
have the following: "From that time forth b^an 
Jesus to show unto his disciples, how that he must go 
to Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the eldeis 
and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and be 
raised again the third day.*" Is it suspected that this 
passage is a mere fabrication, inserted into the history 
with a view to invest Jesus with the character and 
reputation of a prophet ? Every trace of such a sus- 
picion vanishes when we observe the beautiful, because 
imconscious, consistency of this portion of the history 
with what precedes and what follows. " From that 
time forth,'' so this passage commences, " began JesiB 
to show his disciples how he must go to Jerusaleifl, 
and suffer and die.'' From what time ? Why, imme- 
diately after he had ascertained that his disciples 
acknowledged him as the anointed messenger of GoA 
As soon as he found that they explicitly recognized 
his authority, he began to disclose to them what was 
about to take place. So that this passage comes m 
just where it ought to come in, in order to harminiiae 
with the connexion. But this is not all. The db- 
closure of his approaching sufferings and death on ^bk 
occasion is incidentally connected with a striking and 
most natural illustration of the character of Peter. 
When Jesus spake of what he must suffer, " Peter 
took him," we are told, " and began to rebuke him, 
saying, ' Be it far from thee. Lord : this shall not be 
done unto thee.' But he turned and said unto Peter, 
^ Get thee behind me, Satan ; thou art a stumUii^- 
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j>lock to me : for thou savourest not the things that 
fe of * God, but those that be of men.' **' What ! 
Is this Peter — ^the Rock, as Jesus a moment before 
jpamed him, saying, that upon this Rock he would 
build his church, and the gates of hell should not pre- 
vail against it — is this the man who is now addressed 
jai the severest language of reproof, and pronounced 
a stumbling-block, a rock of offence ? 

O, tell me not there has been any garbling — any 
forgery here ! If this portion of the history had not 
its deep foundations in truth and nature, — if it were 
a fiction, its author would never have dreamed of 
venturing apparently so gross an inconsistency, or, if 
he had, he would not have permitted it to go unex- 
plained. In reality, there is here not only no incon- 
sistency, but the most exquisite keeping, as I proceed 
to show. 

Shortly before, as we read in the same chapter, 
Jesus had inquired of his disciples what the people 
thought of him — whom they supposed him to be. They 
replied, " Some say that thou art John the Baptist, 
some Elias, and others Jeremiah, or one of the old 
prophets.'^ He then put the question directly to the 
disciples themselves, " Whom do you think me to be !'*'' 
Peter, with his characteristic forwardness, answers 
without hesitation, " Thou art the Anointed, the Son 
of the living God." It disclosed great openness to 
the truth in Peter, to have come so speedily and con- 
fidently to the conviction, that in the humble man of 
Nazareth he beheld the long looked-for, magnificent 
Messiah. There was nothing in the external appear- 
ance of Jesus which proved him to be that illustrious 

K 3 
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personage, but much to the contrary. Since Peter 
then recognized him as the Christ, it could only hanpe 
been through the moral, spiritual credentiab whidlihe 
gave in his beneficent words and works. According, 
Jesus breaks forth in blessing upon Peter, exclaiming, 
^^ Blessed art thou, Simon, son of Jonas,* for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Fai^e? 
who is in heaven I"' t. e. "it is not from men, or from any 
earthly source, that thou hast discovered me to be the 
Messiah. It has been revealed unto thee by that true 
Spirit in thine own soul, which is the Spirit of God.^ 
How naturally must the warm commendation of Jesus 
have tended to elate the ardent mind of Peter ! This 
it was, we perceive, that emboldened him to contra- 
dict and rebuke Jesus, when the latter immediately 
afterwards proceeded to speak of his sufferings. Al- 
though he acknowledged Jesus to be the Christ, he 
was not at all prepared to believe that the Christ 
could suflfer indignity and violence. Therefore he 
sought to silence Jesus, saying, " Be it far from thee, 
Lord, this shall not be done unto thee,^ and so drew 
upon himself that severe rebuke, " Away ! thou ene- 
my ! Thou art; a stiunbhng-block to me, for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but. the 
things that be of men.'''* 

Thus we find that the prediction of his sufferiags 
and death, which Jesus uttered on this occasion, is 

• ** Simon, son of Jonas.** The intense fervour with whidi tirii 
henediction was uttered, is incidentally and strikingly dispkqred ii 
this mode of address. How naturally, when a friend communicafcts 
any unexpected sentiment or intelligence, do we express our surprise 
in a similar way, uttering the whole name of our friend, with ferrent 
emphasis 1 
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vitaQy eonnected with a portion of the history bearing 
the deep and living impress of truth, and it is impofiF* 
sible to doubt that he foretold his own fate to his dis- 
eq>l6B at this time. 

But it is not from those passages alone in which he 
expreBsly predicts his own death, natural and con- 
sistent as they are, that we gather the most decisive 
evidences of his knowledge of the future. Most inci- 
dentally, and therefore all the more impressively, does 
it on many occasions appear that he was perfectly 
aware of what awaited him, and that he saw far and 
clearly into the depths of Aiturity. 

Once two of his disciples, confident that he was 
about to establish a glorious worldly empire, induced 
their mother to solicit from him the favour that they, 
her two sons, might sit, the one on his right hand and 
the other on his left, when he should commence his 
triumphant reign. " Can ye drink of the cup,^^ he 
instantly replies, ^' which I shall drink of, and be bap- 
tized with the baptism that I am baptized withT 
How fully is the knowledge of his own sufferings here 
revealed in the unconsciousness with which they are 
taken for granted ! The two brethren little dreamed 
what the nature of that distinction was which they 
sought, or how it was to be obtained ; and, in the 
unthinking simplicity of their hearts, they answer that 
they are able to do whatever he was about to do. 
Their Master observes, in return, " Yes, ye shall drink 
of the same bitter cup, and pass through the same 
fiery baptism ; but to sit on my right and on my left, 
— ^to share so fully in the power and distinction thus. 
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to be obtained, I can give only to those for whom H 
shall hereafter be found to be prepared in the pron- 
dence of God.'' 

How undesignedly is the knowledge which: Jesos 
had of his own death laid bare to us in that beaatiful 
incident which took place at Bethany! Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus, came, and, standing over him, pdmed 
upon his head an alabaster box of very precious coft- 
ment, an act according with the customs of thetimes; 
that authorized the free use of precious perfumes and 
ointments upon occasions of hospitality, and whereby 
Mary gave expression to her deep personal revc^noe 
for Jesus. Some present were, or pretended to be, 
shocked at her extravagance, and exclaimed, " Why 
is this waste? This ointment might have been sold 
for much and given to the poor.'' But Jesus ssid, 
" Why trouble ye the woman ? She has performed an 
appropriate office for me. Ye have the poor aiwwps^ 
with you, but me ye have not always. In that she haft 
poured this ointment on my person, she has done ii 
for my burial — ^to embalm me." I have no idea tihat 
Mary had any thought of his death or burial, or that 
Jesus meant to imply that she had. But this was 
simply the way in which he interpreted her act. How 
delicate and touching his allusion to the approaching 
termination of his career ! " But me ye have not 
always." How naturally is the state of his miiid te- 
vealed to us ! How clearly do we see that he was fully 
possessed with a knowledge of his impending fate! 
When the mind is deeply engrossed with any subject, 
it readily discovers or creates a connexion between 
every thing that occurs and the absorbing topic of 
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its thou^ts. So was it with Jesus. ' Impressed with 
the conviction of his awful fate^ so soon to be con- 
summated, he received that expression of Mary^s 
respect, the outpouring of the costly ointment, as a 
funeral office. To him it had the odour of death and 
of the tomb. Had he been actually dead, no one 
would have objected to the use made of the ointment 
which now descended upon his person, for the cus- 
toms of the day sanctioned a liberal expense of spices 
and perfumes upon the dead. So near and so certain 
was his death to Jesus, that he speaks of himself as 
already dead, and represents this token of Mary's 
homage as a funeral office. Indeed, so much was his 
mmd impressed with the coincidence between this act 
of Mary''s, and the near approach of his death, that he 
dedlared in the full spirit of prophecy, that wherever 
the history of his life should be told, this incident 
should be related also. And so in fact it has Yiap- 
pened. The prophecy, which he needed no special 
inspiration to utter, has been fulfilled. " The odour 
of that ointment,"' as it has well been said, " was not 
confined to that lowly Jewish dwelling. It has filled 
the world."" 

In a like incidental manner, the fact that Jesus 
knew he was to die, and that he was also aware of the 
majiner in which he was to sufier, is revealed in the 
very form of that event upon which the commemora- 
tive service of the Lord's Supper is founded. When 
seated at table with his personal friends, a short time 
before he was seized by his enemies, he broke bread 
and distributed it among those present, as a symbol 
of his body soon to be broken, and poured out wiiie 
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and gave it to them as a like symbol of his blood. I 
do not believe, and I deem it of the first impc^tanee 
to a just appreciation of this rite to consider it, I do 
not believe that Jesus was conscious on this occasion 
of having formed a deliberate design to establish a 
particular service or institution. He spoke and acted, 
I think, from the simple and natural impulse of a 
touching sensibility. With his mind filled with the 
images of death and suffering, we have seen how na- 
turally he associated the ointment which Mary poured 
upon his person with his embahning. So when he 
was seated for the last time with his disciples, the 
same state of mind — the same principle of association 
led him to see in the broken bread, and in the flowii^ 
wine, the symbols and mementos of his own body and 
blood. Thus hallowed by the deep sensibility of Jesos, 
shall they not be everlasting mementos ! Shall not 
our hearts melt with answering tenderness, and can 
we disown or cancel the vows of gratitude and remem- 
brance which Nature herself prompts ?* 

* When I contemplate Jesus breaking the bread, and pouring oat 
the wine, in commemoration of himself, I cannot conceive of him is 
deliberately instituting a positive rite. It is his heart that seem to 
me to be appealing to the universal human heart, and therefore this 
observance secures my cordial regard. When it is thus considend 
as originated, not so much by the understanding as the affections of 
Jesus, a service of commemoration having him for its special objeet, 
appears to be among the most significant and affecting of our rK* 
gious institutions, and to have an imperishable basis in the heart. It 
is too common to represent the Lord's Supper as a mere meant (d 
improvement. It is a means, a great means, but only because it ii ft 
great end. He who eats and drinks worthily at the Lord's table, esti 
and drinks not for his own sake, but for Christ's, and therefore ht 
receives divine nourishment. 
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We cannot fail to perceive here how mcidentaUy 
fais prophetic knowledge is revealed. It is not ex- 
plicitly and purposely disclosed. It appears only by 
implication. And this is the most satisfactory way 
possible. 

But we have not by any means fathomed the depth 
of the miracle ; we have caught but a glimpse of the 
real greatness of the prophetical character of Jesusi^ 
when we have seen simply that he foreknew his own 
death. He possessed a far deeper knowledge still. 
Everjrwhere throughout the histories of his life, we 
are given to understand, naturally, undesignedly, that 
he cherished a calm and perfect confidence in his own 
ultimate success. He saw and knew that futurity 
was his. To what is this unparalleled faith attribu- 
table but to the profoundest prophetical inspiration ! 
Here we have the fact of a young man, in a dark and 
corrupt age, of obscure birth, in the bosom of a bigoted 
nation, separated from all other nations by a great 
gulf of political and religious hatred, and on the 
brink of ruin — a young man without education or 
wealth, backed by no imperial warrant, not only un- 
assisted by the spirit of the nation, and the age in 
which he appeared, but directly and vehemently op- 
posed by the prevailing sentiments of the day, and the 
whole temper of his countrymen — ^we have, I say, the 
undisputed fact of an individual thus situated, un- 
known, friendless, powerless, and without any traces of 
human philosophy about him, undertaking a work of 
revolution, the most noble and comprehensive, a work 
tending to nothing short of the thorough illumination 
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and improvement of the whole race of man, a purpose 
of creating the world over again, and converting it» 
savage tribes into beings dignified by knowledge, re- 
fiaed and blessed by affection and kindness. I say 
nothing of the wonder that such a thought should have 
been entertained at such a time, and under such cir- 
cumstances, although the bare conception of the thingi 
the mere expression of belief in its practicability, 
might well have been recorded among the inspired 
sayings of human wisdom, reflecting immortal honour 
upon any one who should have uttered it. But the 
circumstance that absorbs our attention is the quiet 
confidence, all so imobtrusively evinced, with which 
Jesus Christ lived and spoke and died in accordance 
with an aim so vast, that we should be almost ready 
to pronounce it chimerical, had not the lapse of ages 
begun to furnish some testimony to the possibility of 
its accomplishment. The great revolutions, com- 
menced by other men, have, in the course of a century 
or two, exceeded in their actual results all that was 
contemplated by their original movers, spreading far- 
ther and going deeper than their authors dreamed. 
But not so is it with Christianity. The world has 
not yet realised the purpose of its founder, although 
it has so nearly approximated it, that we cannot bat 
feel that he was inspired with a mysterious and £u^ 
reaching wisdom. 

The work which he began and so steadily pursued 
is no less astonishing for the originality of its me- 
thods, than for the comprehensiveness of its objects. 
Under the greatest disadvantages, disregarding all 
ordinary means of success, committing aothing to 
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writing, elaborating no system, and with a world, m 
aQ the pride of its philosophy and all the glare of its 
power, arrayed against him, he proceeded to fulfil his 
aim with a confidence as sublime for its calmness, as 
it was mysterious for its strength. If every human 
hand had been extended to aid him, and every human 
heart sealed to his service, he could scarcely have 
spoken and acted with a more unfaltering assurance 
that his labour would not be in vain, that the objects 
at which he aimed must be fulfilled. He went forth 
on his lonely and imtried path, as if he were placed 
upon a mountain top, and saw his success written out 
upon the world lying at his feet ; as if every word that 
he uttered, instead of being caught up and perverted 
and turned against him as it was, were a spell, ope- 
rating with magical rapidity aud resistless power. 
Had his career been one unbroken triumph, he could 
not have exhibited a more settled conviction of ulti- 
mate success. Among a people burning with the 
fiercest passions, with the impatient hope of national 
dominion, he announced an empire whose glory is 
righteousness, whose laws are peace and love. In an 
age when religious worship was, in most places, 
scarcely better than a pageant, and religion was a 
thing of costly temples and long processions and glit- 
tering rites, he taught that the object of worship is a 
pure spirit, and that the service of God consists not so 
much in calling on his name, as in doing his daily 
will. Upon a corrupt and licentious world, he incul- 
cated a purity of mind with which a look tending to 
sin is inconsistent. At a time when military prowess 
was the first of virtues, and heroes and conquerors 
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were the world'^s saints, he exhibited a new model of 
greatness, revealing man''s highest honour in humility, 
in forgiveness of injuries, and in sacredly abstaining 
from all violence. In opposition to superstitious ob- 
servances and artificial duties, he vindicated the mmple 
and despised laws of nature ; teaching that to relieve 
a fellow-creature is more holy than to observe sab- 
baths, and that to a child the comfort of a paar^t 
should be more sacred than the treasuries of tempks. 
His own nation was prostrate, and writhing under the 
oppression of Rome ; and, although he raised no ban- 
ner and mustered no armies, yet he uniformly asserted 
that a kingdom was to be established into which mul- 
titudes from the four quarters of the earth should be 
gathered. Thus he lived, wrought, and died, never 
deserted by that faith in the future, which is one of 
the most imposing, most mysterious traits of his 
character. 

But the wonder is not even yet exhausted. He not 
only foresaw his own death, and the ultimate triumph 
of his religion, he saw so clearly into futurity that he 
discerned the connexion between these two events. It 
was not a blind assurance of success that he cherished. 
He knew that he should soon be put to deaths under 
circumstances the most painful and ignominioys; 
that he should die misrepresented by the most^ fully 
understood by none. And he felt that he should finallj 
triumph, notwithstanding these circumstances 9fif^ 
rently so fatal to every hope of success, ay, and in 
consequence of these very circumstances. He not 
only perceived that his death would not obstruct, he 
saw that it would directly and most gloriously aid (he 
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progress of truth. He foreknew his own fate, and, 
what is far more astonishing, he understood and inter- 
preted it. He discerned its end and issue. Here, I 
say, he evinced a depth of prophetic power altogether 
without precedent. " If I be lifted up,*" that is, on the 
eross, " I will draw all men unto me.^ Again, in that 
answer to the two brethren who wished to sit on his 
ri^t hand and on his left in his kingdom, to which I 
have already referred ; how clearly does he show that 
he understood the purport and result of the sufferings 
he was about to endure ! " Can ye drink of the cup 
that I shall drink of, and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with r How plainly does this 
language prove that the kingdom he was thinking of 
— ^the power which he sought, was a power to be 
gained over the affections of mankind, over their deep- 
est sympathies, by the patient, voluntary endurance 
of suffering in their behalf ! In immediate connec- 
tion with this passage, he gives that fine definition of 
true greatness, a definition to whose perfect truth, the 
progress of government and society has borne most 
expressive testimony — " He who would be greatest 
among you, let him be your servant.*" To reign most 
^oriously over men, we must be ready to serve them 
even to the loss of every earthly blessing — of life 
itself. Consecrating his whole being to the service of 
man, prepared to pour out his blood like water in the 
cause of truth, he saw with the clearest prophetic 
vision, that a glorious and everlasting dominion must be 
his. He trusted not, he needed not to trust to perish- 
ing paper and parchment to perpetuate his name and 
influence in the world, for he was vmting out his laws 
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upon the living tables of the heart, in his own life- 
blood. He knew that by drinking the bitter cup of 
death — ^by submitting to that fearful baptism, he was 
immortalizing his power ; he was making an appeal 
to the sympathies of the human soul, which could not 
be in vain. Those steps of suffering, which to all 
other eyes seemed to lead down into utter darkness, 
in his illuminated vision were seen to be a glorified 
ascent to the right hand of Eternal Power. 

Again. Listen to that most remarkable language 
of his upon the occasion of his last visit to Jerusalem, 
shortly before his death. " The hour is come that the 
Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, except a com of wheat fall into the groimd 
and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.^ To those who heard these words 
they could scarcely have been intelligible. And yet 
we may perceive a deep and natural meaning here. 
The glory with which his mind was engrossed was tiie 
pure moral glory of an entire self sacrifice. It was 88 
evidently necessary in his view that he should suffer 
and die as he was about to die, as that the seed should 
be buried in the earth and imdergo that natural, fiyau- 
liar, but mysterious change by which it is converted 
into a fruit-bearing plant. The process of vegetation 
was not more natural to his mind, than the daik and 
painful method by which he was to be glorified, and 
the triumph of his religion — ^the establishment of his 
kingdom consummated. 

Once more. Let me remind you of that remaJ^- 
able declaration of his, uttered just after Judas had 
left him, to go and execute his traitorous purpose. 
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The departure of Judus upon this base errand nature 
idly enough caused Jesus to feel most vividly that the 
great crisis was at hand, that in a very little while his 
fate would be fulfilled. Does he shrink at the dark pros- 
pect thus brought distinctly before him ? Oh no ! he 
beholds in it only the manifestation of his glory and the 
glory of God. " Now is the Son of man glorified,^' he ex- 
clain^, " and God is glorified in him.*" The elevation of 
his mind and his language could not have been more re^ 
markable, if a visible spectacle of the wide spread of his 
religion had at that moment been accorded him. This 
18 to me the stupendous wonder. He not only knew 
that he must die, but it is shown beyond all doubt 
that he knew his death would be the instrument of 
his signal success, that by dying as he was about to 
die he would be glorified as no other ever had been, 
and God would be glorified in him. Here is a depth 
and extent of inspiration to which the whole world 
can bring no parallel. This it is that attests him as 
the first and greatest of prophets. And then too 
how astonishing is it that, possessing this extraor- 
dinary knowledge, he was not elated by it, nor the 
balance of his mind in the slightest degree disturbed. 
He was still the most patient, the meekest of beings. 
There is nothing excited, nothing hurried, nothing 
incoherent in his manner. The present was not lost 
sight of in the near and familiar view of the vast 
future. He was still the most practical of teachers. 

[Note. — I do not know whether any illustration I have adduced 
of tiie foreknowledge of Jesus be more striking than that presented 
in kit answers to those who, on different occasions, demanded of him 
a sign. When he drove the money-changers from the Temple, and 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE MAGNANIMITY OP JESUS. 

<* To be tremblingly alive to gentle impressions, and yet to be sbk 
to preserve, when the prosecution of a design requires it, an iBBinove- 
able heart, amidst the most imperious causes of subduing emotion, ii 
perhaps not an impossible constitution of mind, but it must be the 
rarest endowment of humanity/' — Foster, Esiays, 

I BEG leave here to admonish the reader, that I do 
not aim at anything like completeness in the repre- 

was immediately asked to produce the sign of his authority for doing 
what he had done, his reply is, '' Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will build it up." In this obscure allusion to his deatii and 
resurrection, how undesignedly is his foreknowledge of these eventt 
revealed I Again, when at another time a sign was demanded, his 
answer is, ** An evil and adulterous generation is seeking after a sign, 
but no sign shall be given it but the sign of the prophet Jonah. For 
as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale's belly, bo shall 
the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of tlie 
earth.'' Here again how unconsciously is his knowledge of his death 
and resurrection implied ! Had the narrators designed to ascribe to 
him a foreknowledge which he did not possess, they never would hxn 
wrapt up the evidences of it in such obscure allusions. The referenee 
to the prophet Jonah, by the way, is wonderfully pointed ; if, as «v 
may with great probability suppose, those, who asked for a sign, de- 
sired to witness some dazzling exhibition of miraculous power. It ii 
as if he had said, * You are seeking a luminous and overpowering 
display, of my authority. I tell you, that the true sign of my aathor- 
ity will be given in events shortly to occur — (my death and resurrec- 
tion,) which, so far firom corresponding to your ideas of the Measiah'f 
glory, can be likened to nothing among all the splendid signs and won- 
ders of your history, so appropriately as to the humiliation of tiw 
prophet Jonah.'] 
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sentation I have undertaken of the character of Jesus 
Christ. To prove the honesty of this disavowal, it is 
not necessary that I should indulge in any of those 
expressions of self-disparagement, by which one so 
seldom convinces others, and so often deceives himself. 
It is enough to say that since, after the lapse of eigh- 
teen hundred years, the moral significance of the Ufe 
of Jesus remains unexhausted, I do not believe that 
it is now to be fathomed at a glance, even by the best 
and wisest. Nay, after a period of equal length a 
thousand times told, I am persuaded the treasures of 
moral life, truth, and beauty, hidden in Jesus Christ, 
will remain absolutely inexhaustible. The least of 
the things of God in the humblest department of his 
universe presents an infinite variety of aspects, and 
opens an unfathomable depth for contemplation. It is 
not therefore to be for a moment supposed that, within 
any definite space, the character of Jesus will be so 
understood and appreciated, that little will remain to 
be told of it. 

It would be easy enpugh to enumerate the virtues, 
and ascribe them all to him in a mass; to heap 
upon him the phraseology of panegyric, and then 
fancy that we have completed his portrait. But the 
effect of his character has been injured by nothing, 
scarcely, so much as by the loose and indiscriminate 
manner in which it has been described. It has been 
divested of all vitality, by the general and imqualified 
language of praise, and converted into a dim and life- 
less abstraction, a feeble personification of Virtue. 
It seems to have been thought that extravagance is 
impossible when Jesus Christ is the theme. And yet 
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it may almcwt be questioned, whether those who have 
kivished upon him the loftiest terms of commendatioiif 
going the length of literally deifying him, have erea 
caught a glimpse of his real greatness. It may be— 
I have no doubt that it is — beyond the power of kiH 
guage to do him justice. Still we are extravagant 
when we speak of him in terms that exceed our own 
distinct impressions, and allow ourselves to deal is 
vague generahties ; and the effect cannot but be in- 
jurious. It is very difficult, I know, to avoid falling 
into an exaggerated tone, when the heart has bees 
touched in the slightest degree by pure moral beauty. 
I cannot flatter myself that I have wholly escaped tlui 
difficulty, I can only say that T endeavour anxioudj 
to guard against it, and to justify the expreasioDs of 
my reverence for Jesus by numerous and deciaife 
facts, being chiefly desirous to see clearly so far as I 
see, and recognizing discrimination as of the first im- 
portance. 

I have entitled this chapter *^ The Magnanimity of 
Jesus.'" The true greatness of his mind has alreidy 
been shown in his use of the extraordinary gifts witk 
which he was endowed, and in the calm and steadj 
confidence with which he cherished a lofty purpose. 
I wish to pursue the illustration of this quality, be- 
cause it is so uniformly disclosed through the whole 
tenor of these narratives of his life. In all the rela- 
tions in which he is placed — under all the circum- 
stances detailed, the same noble being appears, and, 
on the part of the historians, all is related quietly, un- 
ostentatiously, unconsciously. 

For the most expressive manifestations of the men- 
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tal and moral greatness of Jesus, I do not refer to 
tbose precepts of his, in which he inculcates universal 
charity and benevolence, the forgiveness of injuries, 
and the overcoming of evil with good. The verbal 
kasons which he gave of these virtues are doubtless 
emphatic and eloquent. Still in no case are the words 
of an individual, taken by themselves, a decisive index 
of his spirit. It is possible to express the most com- 
prehensive benevolence, and at the same time to be 
enslaved by the narrowest prejudices. Numerous 
»M>ugh are those who are happily described by the 
author of the History of Enthusiasm as " closet phi- 
lanthropists, dreaming of impracticable reforms and 
grudging the cost of effective relief." I do not there- 
fore appeal to the precepts of Christ, clear and beau- 
tiful as they are, to demonstrate the quality of his 
q>irit. 

In that prayer which burst from his heart amidst 
the agonies of crucifixion, what a greatness of soul' is 
reivealed ! " Father ! forgive them, for they know 
Biot what they do !" Oftentimes as this passage has 
been commented upon, I have sometimes thought 
t^at it has never been fully felt. The deep, natural, 
inextinguishable generosity of feeling which dictated 
it, appears to me to be enfeebled in the general ap- 
prehension, through the absence of a distinct impres- 
mon of the persons for whom Jesus uttered this prayer. 
He is commonly supposed to have made this generous 
plea in behalf of the whole multitude assembled around 
him, or of the Jews in particular. I will not deny 
that it was so. ^till, when I attempt to picture the 

L 
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cnrcunistanoes of that terrible oooasion, I cannot fed 
that it is altogether a fanciful conjecture, especially 
since the connexion does not discountenance it,* to 
imagine that this prayer was uttered at the moment 
when the Roman soldiers were nailing Jesus to the 
cross ; and that it was under the torture which 
this operation caused, and with immediate r^erenoe 
to those savage executioners, as ignorant as they were 
cruel, that the sufferer prayed. I do not mean to 
imply that any present, were excepted in his mind from 
this plea. But the incident receives new poiiit and 
[iower in my view, when I consider this sublime cjaoo- 
lation as bursting from his inmost soul, under pecoliar 
and intense agony, and as referring immediately to 
those by whom this agony was inflicted. O what a 
heart was that upon which the acutest sufifermg had 
no effect, but to cause it to feel, and pray, and plead 
for those by whom the suffering was caused ! Not in 
corroding bitterness, but in cleansing, healing streams 
of mercy, did the sensibility of that heart flow out 
over the very hands which were seeking to cruah.it, 
and were already stained with its blood I " Fjoigif e 
them, for they know not what they do ! "^ They must 
have been forgiven. If " the effectual fervent prayer 
of the righteous man availeth much,^^ this, the divintft 
prayer that God ever heard, 

<* Hymn'd by archangels when they sing of meroy,** 

could not have ascended in vain. At some period of 
their existence in this state of being, or in another, 
the true knowledge of Jesus, as I cannot but bdieve, 
must dawn upon the minds of those savage men, and 

* See Luke zziii. 33, 34. 
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with that knowledge must come his unparalleled gene- 
roaity) to dissolve their hearts in a saving, though 
bitter rep^itance, were those hearts harder than ada- 
mant. Thus we may see how the prayer of the Cruci- 
fied secured its own fulfilment. 

I have commented upon this passage first, because 
it a^Fds the inost obvious and impressive instance of 
that trait of the character of Christ, upon which I 
am now. remarking. 

Between the Jews and the Samaritans, there sub- 
sisted a spirit of the fiercest animosity. They agreed 
in acknowledging the authority of the Mosaic law, 
but they difiered about the spot upon which the public 
religious ceremonies and services of their faith were 
to be observed ; the Jews insisting that Jerusalem 
wsis the place to which the followers of Moses should 
resort to worship, while the Samaritans were equally 
zealous for their consecrated Mount Gerizim. This 
ctmiparatively insignificant difference became a pecu- 
liar fountain of bitterness. It is the nature of religious 
hatred, as all experience testifies, to rage the most 
furiously between those sects that approach the nearest 
to each other, without entirely coalescing. It wouU 
seem that bigotry grows fiercer as its food is dimi- 
nished. So at least it was in the case of the Jews 
and the Samaritans. They looked upon each other with 
the, greatest dislike. It is interesting, therefore, to 
observe how Jesus is represented as bearing himself 
in this state of things. Here we have new and 
natural illustrations of the characteristic elevation of 
his mind. It was to a woman of Samaria, who, per- 

l2 
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ceiving that he was no commcoi person, asked his 
opinion concerning the true place for public worship, 
the ever-vexed point of dispute between her countryT 
men and the Jews, that he announced the. only 
acceptable worship to be the act and service of the 
spirit. Once when he was going through Samaria, 
the Samaritans would not receive him, because it 
appeared that he was going to Jerusalem, passing hj 
their consecrated mount. His disciples, enraged at 
the inhospitality of the Samaritans, wished to call 
down fire from Heaven upon them. " Ye know not," 
said Jesus, " what manner of spirit ye are of. The 
Son of man came not to . destroy metfs lives, but to 
save them.'^ This incident needs no comment. On 
one occasion a Jewish teacher came to Jesus propos- 
ing the great question — " what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life T In reply Jesus asked, " what is vmtten 
in the law ? how readest thou V The teacher replied, 
" thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul 
and with all thy strength, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.^ To this Jesus rejoined, "thou hast an- 
swered right. This do and thou shalt live.''^ But the 
teacher of the law, desirous of justifying himself, and 
showing that the question he had put to Jesua was 
not so easily sittled, asked in return, " who is my 
neighbour f In answer to this query, we have the 
parable of the good Samaritan, as it is called, — ^the 
story of a man going from Jerusalem to J^cho^ apd 
falling among thieves, and left by them half dead. A 
priest and a Levite pass by him without .reudering 
him any assistance. But a Samaritan coming <tliat 
way stops and binds up his wounds, and canpce jiiq^ 
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to the nearest inn, and provides for his entire relief. 
Jesus concluded this parable by asking the teacher of 
law which of these three was neighbour to him — ^the 
man from Jerusalem, the Jew — who had fallen among 
thieves. The reply of the teacher is, " he that 
showed mercy on him.*" Thus was he forced to con- 
fess that the Samaritan was neighbour to the Jew ; 
and if so, then the relation was reciprocal, and it 
became the Jewish teacher to regard the Samaritan 
Bs his neighbour, the despised, hated Samaritan. How 
strikingly is the largeness of the mind of Jesus, his 
superiority to Jewish prejudices, revealed in this pas- 
sage — in the bare idea of representing Jews and 
Samaritans as neighbours ! When Jesus asked the 
Jewish teacher which was neighbour to him who fell 
among thieves, he rephed, " he that showed mercy on 
him.*" I perceive, or fancy I perceive, here, an incih 
dental illustration of the prejudice of the Jew. He 
did not care, in answer to the question of Jesus, to 
say outright " the Samaritan.''^ It went against hiis 
piride to utter that despised name — ^to acknowledge 
one bearing that name, as his neighbour. So he 
compounds with his pride, and adopts, very naturally, 
a circumlocution, avoiding the mention of the Sama- 
ritan under that title, and replying, '' he that showed 
mercy on him.'*'* It was obviously the intention of 
Jesus to make him confess that the Samaritan was 
his neighbour. The appeal was absolutely irresistible, 
and although it was but little that he could do, yet he 
did what he could to save his own pride. 

The fact that Jesus was on one occasion stigmatized 
as a Samaritan, would seem to be a tribute to his 
liberaJJ^ ; to his freedom from tVie \A^o\,t3 w^ ^^w^kj^ 
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his countrymen regarded the inhabitants- of Samaria 
I want no more expressive evidence of the vitality ami 
comprehensiveness of the philanthrc^y of Jesus, thn 
the way in which he is described as conducting himself 
towards those against whom the bitterest prejwliees 
were cherished. Thatherecognizednone of the artificial 
distinctions which control and* contract human afiee- 
tions, I gather most decisively, not from those precepte 
of his which enjoin universal love, immortal as ihsj 
are, but from his disregard of those divisions whidi 
existed immediately around him. It is easy enough, 
we know, to love distant and barbarous nations, cnrto 
cherish an interest in a remote posterity, and at the 
same time to foster a thousand narrow feelings towards 
those who are nearest to us. This isj unhaf^nly^ so 
much the character of the benevolence that we wrtoesB 
in modem times, that it is not until I see, as may be 
seen clearly, how free the author of Christianity ww 
from the bigotry which infected his nation and his 
time, that his precepts become to me genuine aod 
authentic manifestations of his spirit. Let it oidy 
appear that he regarded those whom his countrymen 
most vehemently hated and denounced, the Saraaii- 
tans, — let it be seen that he recognized them as men, 
as brethren, as objects for human sympathy and 
respect, then do I see in him the spirit of nnirertsal 
love. Then do I know by the most indabitaUe 
tokens, that his charity knew no artificial bouncb; 
that it was a healthy and vigorous spirit flowing in 
every natural channel. 

IVe talk about the plan of Christianity — the Chri»- 
me or system^ as Vi \t& ^xi^iXtfst \k^ Y^xwed 
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the great work in wiueh he was engaged, with a formal 
and conscious recognition of a previously arranged 
pkm. It is scarcely necessary to say that the Christian 
records produce no impression of this sort. Nothing 
can appear more unsystematic and immethodical than 
the whole proceeding of Jesus« Although general 
principles are directly deducible from the language 
which he uttered, and although his language is itself 
not infrequently general in its form, yet, as I have 
had occasion more than once to observe, he almost 
always spoke and acted with direct reference to local 
and particular circumstances. Even when he ex- 
pressed himself in universal terms, and appeared to be 
enunciating abstract principles, there is reason to 
believe that he was moved to speak by some special 
instance, to which his language is to be particularly 
applied. His instructions were pervadingly unpreme- 
ditated and occasional. No inference, however, unfa- 
vourable to the comprehensiveness of his spirit, is to 
be drawn from the absence of all traces of system in 
his ministry. For although this characteristic of the 
founder of Christianity may at first sight appear to 
intimate that he taught and laboured without law, 
order, or pm*pose, it really results from the very 
clearness and vastness of his aim. When, in any 
department, whether of art, literature, politics, or 
religion, an individual formally announces a theory, 
and keeps it industriously in sight, there is always 
produced the impression of something defined, circum- 
scribed, narrow. Whereas the highest achievements 
of man — ^the productions of genius, always appear, at 
first sight, erratic and lawless. But when closely 
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atadied) ibey exkibit the greatest perfieetiim of pio^ 
pose, illustrate the most compreheoaive laws of natun^ 
and show that either consciously or imooiaaeiovAj tbm 
has been the finest observance of method. The wUt 
ness of genius, as it has been termed^ has turned <Nii 
to be the most consistent wisdom. What has iqypeared 
to be a sudden impulse, has in the- end t^ided to 
demonstrate the most consununate policy. ^^ Where 
the true poet seems most to recede front humanity, 
he will be found the truest to it. From beyond tht 
scope of nature if he summon possible exiBtences^ ht 
subjugates them to the law of her consistency. Ht 
is beautifully loyal to that sovereign directress et en 
when he appears most to betray and desert her.'" 

To prove the largeness of purpose by which he was 
actuated by whom our divine reUgion was first taught, 
it is not necessary, then, to show that he wrought witk 
particular and laborious regard to a plan formally 
devised and set forth with logical precision. If th^re 
were any appearance of this kind, it would be impc»- 
sible to avoid an impression of narrowness, let tbi 
terms in which his system is announced be ever so 
general and unqualified. We should see thie difference 
and the contrast between a plan thus conceived and 
followed and ^' the infinite complexities of real life,^ 
between his system and the vast system of naliiie, 
and an air of artificialness would be more or less dia- 
cemible in the former. The very idea of a sebeiBe, 
as I have said, implies something mapped out and 
bounded. But as the case actually stands, we see no 
traces of system in the ministry of Jesus; to the ever- 
changing details and relations of life, to the -witiiuii- 
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b8i>ec[ occasdons of Providence, he adjusted himself, 
In words and works, without a moment^s hesitation, 
and witb the most admirable effect. The coincidence, 
thepefore, between the spirit or aim by which he was 
actuated, and the grand laws and principles of life and 
of providence, becomes an impressive attestation to 
the comprehensiveness of his purpose. It shows that 
his life and ministry were conducted upon a method 
so perfectly identical with the grand method of nature 
and reality, that he was scarcely conscious of it. He 
laid down no formal and elaborate plan of benevolence, 
but his whole being lived, moved, and wrought, in a 
sphere of universal love. This was his element, in 
which his affections breathed and flourished with that 
silent and unconscious ease which accompanies all 
true vitality and health. It is my object in these 
remarks to show what an evidence we have of the 
real greatness of Jesus, of the grandeur and infini- 
tude of his ruling spirit, in the remarkable absence of 
^1 traces of a laboriously constructed plan in the 
history of his ministry. His purpose is nowhere 
minutely defined nor elaborately developed; not be- 
cause he had no definite purpose, but because it 
exceeded the power of the understanding to compre- 
hend, and the resources of language to describe it. 
Like the great system of nature, the significance of 
the life of Jesus may be partially penetrated, but it 
cannot be completely set forth in words. It is not 
the less interesting and influential, but infinitely the 
more so, because it cannot be adequately understood 
and described. It is felt only the more powerfully by 
the heart. 

L 3 
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The moral greatness of Jesus is shawn in 
singular freedom from that sectarian <Mr party ^irit 
which has been in all times the crying sia ol Us 
foDowers. He stood alone, and nrast, on this aeooiiBif 
have been not a little desirous of secnring the coim* 
tenance and encouragement of others. The gsom 
of Christianity, as I have already remarked, shows m 
that its author must have been possessed c^ great 
sensibility, and capable of the deepest sympathy and 
affection. Christianity is eminent for the t^idemeai 
of its spirit, and thus it discloses the character of ite 
founder. To him therefore human co-operation must 
have been pe<»iliarly dear, and if he had attached an 
undue value to human aid, it would not have been 
surprising. But the strong humanity of his nature 
never betrayed him into weakness, never broke k 
upon that uncompromising spirit with which he scm- 
tinized the claims of all those who sought to be his 
disciples. While he publicly announced himself to 
the world as its leader and light, there are the most 
expressive evidences that he never tried to form a 
party. I cannot express the sense I have of the 
greatness of his character in this respect. Let xae 
refer to one or two instances illustrative of this 
point. 

On a certain occasion, when he was passing sAffog 
the highway, attended by an immense concourse ^ 
peq)le, he turned and said to them, ^^ If any man will 
come after me, let him take up his cross and follow 
me.*" I have briefly alluded to this incident before, bt^ 
to perceive the deep significance of these words» let 
the reader call up before his imagination the circuBh 
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stances tinctor which they wepe uttered. Look at 
that strange and wonderful peasant of Nazareth, smv 
rounded by that excited Jewish throng. Listen to 
the tread of imiumerable feet. Observe those coun- 
tenances kindling with intense expectation, andreadn 
ing forwards to catch a glimpse of the individual i^n 
whom the public attention was now beginning to be 
fixed as the promised king, the heaven-sent deliverer 
of the nation. How do the hearts of that crowd beat 
quickly with hope, waiting only for a signal from him 
to muster round his banner ! But look ! he turns and 
is about to speak. The multitude heaves with curi- 
oeity. How mysteriously must those words have 
sounded in their ears ! '' If any man will indeed 
follow me, let him take up his cross and come after 
me !*" The cross is now a consecrated symbol, and 
we cannot, without an effort, distinctly conceive the 
deep infemy and agony once associated with that 
instrument of death. It was the custom of those 
condemned to be crucified, to carry their crosses to 
the places of crucifixion. To this custom Jesus 
alhides. And the sentiment he expresses is in effect 
this: "He who really means to follow me must be 
as fully prepared to suffer and die, as if he were 
already condemned, and were carrying his cross to the 
place of execution.''^ Such a sentiment at such a 
moment-^how convincingly does it show that he did 
not aim to bribe or flatter the populace ! If they 
could take in his meaning, they must have been 
shocked beyond measure. Not for a moment did he 
lose sight of his true position. What an elevation 
of mdnd is there in his perfect su|)erio(rity to popular 
adulation ! 
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Agidn, when one came to him offering to follow 
him whithersoever he might go, he does not eagerly 
accept ihe proffered service. " The foxes have holes,'' 
he replies, '^ and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of man hath not where to lay his head.^ He 
perceived that this ready professor expected temporal 
iadvantage, and he undeceives him in the outset. He 
checks his ardour by reminding him that he had 
nothing to give. And no doubt the man went away 
chagrined and disappointed. 

At another time a young man ran to Jesus, and 
kneeling before him asked, ^^ Good master ! what shaU 
I do to inherit eternal life V How exceedingly pre- 
possessing must have been the appearance of this 
young man, which made an impression upon Jesus so 
strong and evident as to cause it to be remarked that 
'^ Jesus loved him!'^ But not the winning openness 
of the young man''s countenance, not his posture of 
reverence, not his respectful address, could dim the 
bright spiritual vision, or sway the unerring heart of 
Jesus. His reply is, " Why callest thou me good? 
.There is none good but one, God."' These words we 
commonly hear read as if they were uttered with 
some degree of sternness. But, bearing in mind the 
strong favourable impi*ession made upon Jesus by the 
young man, I cannot help thinking that they must 
have been ^oken in a tone somewhat deprecatory. 
Jt seems as if the delicate sensibiUty of Jesus appre- 
hended some moral danger in being called good by 
one, who himself appeared so good and amiable, and 
whose voice was no doubt modulated by the sweetne^ 
.^d ingenuousness which his whole appearance exhibited 
so attractively. Ando\)serve,\ie&o^^TLQt\s^taiitlylHdtiie 
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young man come and enroU himself among hisfoUoti^ers. 
He simply tells him to go and obey the command* 
ments. He does not say, " You cannot inherit- eternal 
life unless you immediately and publicly profess your- 
self a follower of mine/' but " keep the command- 
ments.'" The applicant says in return, '^ I have kept 
them from my youth, what lack I yet T' Then says 
Jesus, " If thou wilt he perfect^ go, sell all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and come and follow me/' 
This requisition may seem severe and exaggerated, 
but it is in natural keeping with the circumstances. 
They who became fellow labourers with Jesus at that 
day, exposed themselves to the certain loss of pro- 
perty and life. Hence arose an obvious necessity for 
the young man's disposing of his possessions before 
he became an adherent of Jesus if he were so in- 
clined. Besides, the great reformer wanted men, not 
their wealth. The prospect of gaining a rich and 
youthful partizan made no impression on him, neither 
did it prompt him to abate one jot of his demands. 
How singular in Jesus is the alliance of an interest 
in the cause of truth so strong, that he cheerfully 
yielded up his life for its sake, with an entire freedom 
from all undue anxiety about the number of his per- 
sonal followers ! It was upon the departure of the 
rich young man, who was unable to follow the self- 
denying directions of Jesus, that the latter broke 
forth (how naturally !) with that exclamation, " How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the king- 
tlom of God !" How peculiarly must this conviction 
have been impressed upon him, when he saw one like 
iSie young ruler, so amiable and well disposed, to ail 
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Ikppearances so imeKceptionable, incapacitated by. the 
influence of wealth to enter into the service cS ttuit 
divine kingdom whose cause required the greatest 
self-sacrifices. 

Once and again, those whom Jesus had reUeved 
from some distressing infirmity by his extraordinary 
power, would gladly have attached themselves to him, 
and gone about sounding his fame, but he desired no 
such heralds. He bade them go home and tell thdr 
friends what had been done for them. He directed 
those who came to him, to obey the Law. If this 
were done, he had no fear that his pretensions would 
not be appreciated. With a uniform liberality and 
wisdom, he distinctly and cheerfully appealed to the 
good and the true. ' If any man will do the wiH 
of my Father, so far as it has been signified to him, 
he shall know of my teaching, whether it be true and 
from God, or whether I speak of myself.' " Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice.**' 

The passages which I have just quoted are interest- 
ing for the light they throw upon the quality of the 
faith of Jesus. He virtually appealed to the judgment 
of all good men to decide the truth of his teaching; 
He does not address and bribe the pas^ons. He does 
not seek to intimidate. There is nothing overbearing 
in his tone. The doer of God's will — ^to him he speaks. 
He, he says will discriminate — he will know whether 
he s^ake truly. I know not how this mode of pro- 
ceeding may strike others, but to my mind it is pe- 
culiarly original, magnanimous, and calm. It satisfies 
me perfectly that the faith which Jesus had in his own 
authority, and in the truth of his teachii^ wasa tmev 
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3[«iume faith, and no delusion. Had he been carried 
wray by a blind enthusiasm, he would have been im- 
patient and peremptory. There would have been a 
Feverish anxiety to produce conviction. But we wit- 
Dees nothkig of this kind. All is composed and se> 
rene, and he quietly awaits the judgment of all good 
aaen, never hasting, never resting. 

As a general remark it is undoubtedly true, that 
tjie truth of any statement is not established merely 
because its author is proved to believe it. He may 
deceive himself. But if his faith bears all the tokens 
of a true and healthy faith, of being based upon true 
grounds, if there is nothing narrow, incoherent, hasty, 
or exaggerated in it, then, though we see not the 
fcmndations upon which it rests, yet we know that it 
is not an air-castle, but a true temple not built with 
bands, whose builder and supporter is God. Such, it 
seems to me, was the faith of Jesus. And for my 
part I freely say, that, even were all other evidence 
wanting, I should believe Christianity to be of divine 
origin simply because its author believed it, and feel 
tbat I stood upon no doubtfiil ground. His faith 
shows itself in every feature to be a true faith, the 
o£bpring, not of the imagination, but of living truth. 
It was no hallucination of mind, but true conviction. 

*' If any man come to me,'" said he, " and hate not 
his father and his mother, he is not worthy of me.'*' 
This passage, I know, has been the cause of some cavil. 
It furnishes powerful evidence in favour of the New 
T'estament as an honest narrative. If Jesus Christ 
did not actually utter these words ; if the historians had 
be^Q eager to embellish their accounts of him; had 
they had any object but to tell t\ie trn^.^ \Xve^ ^ws^^ 
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liardly have thoogfat of putting such language into fail 
mouth. That he uttered it, I cannot but believe ; aadit 
must satisfy the intelligent and. candid to consider that 
it is a strong oriental expression of an impressive truth, 
namely, that no one was worthy to co-operate with 
Jesus in the arduous work of regenerating the worid, 
who was unable to rise above the strongest ties of na- 
ture and affection. He who could not surrender father 
and mother, and all earthly friends for truth'^s sake, 
was unfit to be its advocate and servant. Thus My 
and faithfully did the Founder of Christianity defid 
to those around him the perilous nature of his service. 
He represented all the trials that awaited his adhe» 
rents, in the strongest light. He manifested no con- 
cern to collect a party and build up a sect. ^^ Not 
every one,^ said he, ^^whosaith unto me *• Lord, Lord,' 
shall be admitted into my kingdom, but those onlj 
who do the will of God.''" His practice, as we have 
seen, conformed with this declaration. And, though 
longing intensely for human sympathy, and full of 
those affections which yearn after human fellowship- 
affections not superseded or overlaid, but invigorated 
by high communion with the Father of Spirits — ^and 
regarding man with a more than brotherly interest, yet 
not every one does he seek for a friend and follower 
The few who attended him deserve not the name of a 
party. They were to him more like a £stmily eirde, 
bound to him by no oath of allegiance, but by the info^ 
mal, natural bond of reverence and affection. As to 
the highest and dearest purposes of his soul, he lived 
and died a solitary being. No one understood hn. 
As he himself said, he came not to be ministered nolo, 
but to minister — ^not to \)e ma^^^ vciii ^ocshifjped 



a master, but to labour and Meed as a fiuthful and 
unwearied servant. 

. I have already referred to the passage which records 
the utterance of a voice from heaven, as an illustrar 
ti<m of the perfect honesty of the narrators. But how 
sitrikingly was the greatness of his mind shown on. 
that occasion ! Whether it were an articulate voice 
that was heard, or, as was said by the people that 
stood by, only thunder, natural enough would it have 
been, had Jesus taken advantage of so remarkable an 
oceorrence to magnify himself, and increase his own 
ii^uence. But with that disposition to put himself 
(Made, which was one of his most original character- 
istics, he instantly declared, " This voice came not for 
nie, but for your sakes." The circumstance is related 
with such imconscious honesty ; it is identified with 
9p fine an illustration of the moral greatness of Jesus, 
that it is impossible to doubt that something extraor- 
dinary did actually occur. Which it was, a superna- 
tural voice, or a peal of thunder, I do not pretend to 
determine. If only the latter, it would be sufficiently 
startling, occurring at the moment it did, and in an 
age when thunder and lightning were among the most 
atiysterious phenomena of nature. Still that this is 
the record of a fact, the whole structure of the pas- 
sage shows. Were it a mere fiction, it is impossible 
to conceive how a writer, so much under the influence 
oi a love of the marvellous as to think of exalting 
Jesus by fabricating a miraculous circumstance, could 
aver have dreamed of putting into his mouth such an 
interpretation of the event. 

His conduct towards the disciple who betrayed him, 
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the disciple who d^iied him, and the magistrate who, 
against his own convictions, condemned him to death, 
is marked by the same magnanimity. 

Whether Jesus was perfectly acquainted with the 
diaracter and destiny of Judas in the first instance^ 
may admit of a doubt. I cannot believe, as it somer 
times seems to be supposed, that this wretched man 
was chosen as a disciple for the express purpose of 
doing what he did. I should prefer to conjectiu^ in 
the absence of direct testimony, that Jesus cherished 
the hope of exerting a beneficial influence upon Judas. 
One thing, however, is clear, that he, who knew what 
was in man, could not long have remained ignorant of 
the besetting sin of his traitorous adherent. His 
crime, great as it was, was not unaccountable. That 
he was not devoid of sensibility, liis awful fate, reveat 
ing the poignancy of his remorse, proves plainly. It 
was the common vice of avarice that was his ruin. 
And it was probably by expectations awakaened by the 
love of money, that he was induced to adhere to 
Jesus. He was exasperated, because this low craving, 
so far from being gratified, was continually rebuked 
by the words and spirit of his Master. The waste of 
that costly ointment, which was poured upon the pe^ 
son of Jesus by Mary, appears to have been the 
proximate cause of that treacherous bargain which he 
made with the priests. Possibly he flattered hims^ 
that, if Jesus were really the Messiah, he would suffer 
no harm, and if he were not, then it would be id 
honourable service to deliver him over to punishment 
and death. But we are interested now in observmg 
bow he was treated by him he used so bsaiaely* 
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At the Last Supper, as recorded in the thirteenth 
chapter of John, the feelings of Jesus towards the 
traitor are incidentally and most touchingly disclosed. 
That the confidence which his disciples cherished in 
him might not be shaken ; that they might, after his 
death, know that nothing had befallen him for which 
he had not been prepared, he deems it right and 
necessary to tell them, what then certainly he had 
perfect knowledge of, namely, that one of them would 
deliver him into the power of his enemies. At that 
moment, his popularity was so great that the priests 
did not dare to attempt to seize him in public. They 
gladly availed themselves of the assistance of one of 
hfe followers, who knew the places to which he was 
accustomed to retire. Of the plot which had been 
laid Jesus was fully aware through his extraordinary 
knowledge ; and, as I have just said, he makes known 
hSs acquaintance with it to his diisciples, that they may 
afterwards perceive that he was not taken by surprise. 
But he communicates to them no more than was 
barely necessary to produce this effect. He does not 
taunt Judas. He takes no pleasure in showing that 
be was aware of his treachery. On the contrary, he 
approaches the subject with most evident reluctance. 
He alludes to it twice very obscurely, once when he 
was washing the feet of his disciples, when he said, 
** And ye are clean, but not all," and again, a few 
moments afterwards, observing, " I speak not of you 
all. I know those I have chosen."*' And at last, when 
he explicitly declares that one of them would betray 
him, saying outright, " One of you shall betray rae,^ 
he is " troubled in spirit,'' agitated, distressed. When 
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they severally exclaim, in answer to this last observa- 
tion, " Is it I ? Is it I r he answers not ; only to Kb 
Hivourite disciple John, who, in accordance with the 
reclining posture in which it was customary then to 
sit at table, leaned on the bosom of Jesus, does he 
designate the individual to whom he referred. Even 
to John it appears that he must have spoken in a 
whisper, for none of the rest heard him. And to 
John he did not breathe the name of Judas. It would 
seem that he knew he was watched^ by Peter espe- 
cially, who had beckoned to John to ask to whom 
Jesus alluded. He therefore adopts a sign, and 
directs John to observe to whom he was just about 
to give the morsel which he had dipped into the 
dish. He knew the excitable nature of Peter 
and the rest, and he avoided stirring up their 
wrath against the traitor. When Judas, stung with 
mortification and rage, left the place, Jesus did not 
take the opportunity of his departure, to disclose the 
name and purpose of the traitor, but he shows the 
elevation of his mind by that burst of mingled sub- 
limity and pathos, to which the Scriptures themselves 
scarcely afford a parallel. He seems instantly to 
forget the treacherous disciple. The departing steps 
of Judas, going to consummate his base purpose, 
sound in his ears like the approaching steps of his own 
fate. The end was now beginning. His death he 
felt was then close at hand, but as it drew nigh, it 
shone with a celestial glory. " Now is the Son of 
man glorified, and God is glorified in him.''^ From 
the contemplation of the glory that awaited him in 
that sublime, self-sacrificing death of the cross, be 
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turns to his disciples with words of melting tender* 
puess. " My children T * says he, " in a little while I 
must leave you, and, as I said to the Jews, I now say 
to you, whither I go ye cannot come. A new oom^ 
mandment I give unto you. That ye love one anoUier: 
38 I have loved you, that ye also love one another.'" 
With what exquisite truth did he, under the circum- 
stances, call this a new commandment ! The thought 
of his death, brought vividly home to him by the der 
parture of Judas, brings along with it the thought 
that he was about to be separated from his friends, 
and instantly his heart overflows with tenderness. It 
seems as if, at that moment, the strength of his affec- 
tion for them was laid bare to his own eyes. So deep 
was the love of which he was then conscious, that it 
aeemed to him like a new feeling, and as if he had 
never before commanded his disciples to love one 
another. In order to perceive the fine working of 
nature revealed in that phrase ^ a new commandment,** 
the reader has only to reflect, how often in his own 
experience, the most familiar thoughts, the strongest 
affections, have been suddenly brought over him with 
such force, that they seemed altogether new. 

I beg the reader to study again and again this most 
remarkable chapter, the thirteenth of John. The 
writer shows himself utterly unconscious of any design 

* In the Common Version it is, ** Little children,*' which is s 
literal, but not the true translation. The word in the original is 
^dently a term of endearment, and should be rendered by a term of 
eorresponding import. When moved by tenderness towards one or a 
niunber of our friends, we say, ** My child I*' or, ** My children 1'^ 
iK|t " loMle child/' or, ** LitUe children." 
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but- to state, with all directness and brevity, what 
took place on the occasion specified. He stops to 
make only one or two brief comments. He sap 
nothing of the extraordinary moral beauty which he 
depicts. And yet everything is in the profoundest 
harmony with the greatness and tenderness of the 
character of Jesus. If all the rest of the history were 
pronounced false and fabulous, here, on this portion of 
it, we discern the deepest impress of life and nature. 
How wonderfully natural that remark of John's— 
'' After the sop Satan entered into him.''*' John knew 
not until that moment the traitorous design of Judas, 
whose whole appearance and expression, even if he 
did not betray his malignant passions in his features, 
must have been instantaneously changed in the eyes 
of John. John then saw the demon in his counte- 
nance, and in perfect accordance with nature, sajs, 
that after Judas had received the morsel from Jesus, 
Satan entered into him. 

We perceive the same nobleness of mind in the 
bearing of Jesus towards Peter. Jesus was appre- 
hended at night in the garden, and carried thence to 
the house of the Jewish High Priest. There,.afbera 
hurried examination and a pretence of judgment, the 
high council of the nation declared him worthy of 
death. The council then broke up, leaving Jesus in 
the hall of the High Priest's house, in the custody of 
an unfeeling crowd, who immediately began to offer 
every indignity to his person, spitting upon him, blind- 
folding him, and then striking him suddenly with the 
palms of their hands, and in mockery bidding him use 
his extraordinary knowledge and tell which it ^as that 
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smote him. It pains us to refer to these details, — to 
think of Jesus of Nazareth, that generous and exalted 
being, subjected to this brutal treatment. While 
these things were going on, Peter, who had had the 
courage to follow his master to the High Priest's 
house, was accosted by some one, who said, " Thou 
also wast with Jesus of Gahlee.^' Peter probably had 
supposed that his master might not receive any in- 
jury. Unprepared for what was now taking place, 
and alarmed at the violence which was used towards 
Jesus, his courage sudd^y dies away, and in his 
terror he is driven to declare to the woman who had 
expressed her suspicions of him, that he knew not 
what she meant. Finding himself suspected, he en- 
deavours, as we may surmise from Matthew'^s narrative, 
to leave the place.* This movement awakened sus- 
pieion anew. Agaui it was said, '^ Thou also wast 
with Jesus of Nazareth."*' Still more terrified by the 
repetition of the accusation, he declared with the 
solemnity of an oath " I know not the man.''' Find- 
ing that in attempting to leave the hall he had exposed 
himself to suspicion, he seems to have returned and 
stood or sate by the fire which had just been kindled. 
But he could not escape observation. Some of them 
that stood by turned to him, and said, ^^ Surely thou 
art also of them, for thy speech betrayeth thee.*" It is 
probable that, inhisagitation, the wretched disciplesaid 
much more than is recorded, and by the peculiarity of 
his dialect showed himself to be a Oalilean. ^' Then he 

* See Matih. xxvi. 71. According to this account, the second 
time Peter was charged with being a follower of Jesos occnrred when 
he wag gone out into the porch. 
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began to curse and to swear, saying, I know not the 
man.^ The language of the original implies that his 
curses were pronounced, not upon his accusers, bat 
upon himself, as if he had said ^ May I perish if I 
know anything about this man. God is my witness, I 
am not this man'^s friend. I know him not.*^ 

While Peter was uttering these asseverations, his 
master was suffering the greatest indignities. The 
cruel hands of boisterous men were raining blows 
upon him, accompanied by every species of insult 
In the midst of this violence, his ear caught the sound 
of a familiar voice, pouring forth oaths and cunes. 
It was Peter, the affectionate, forward, boasifbl 
Peter, who, in this violent manner, and in the pre- 
sence of that brutal company, was denying all know- 
ledge of Jesus. Judging from his recent professions, 
we should expect that, at the first blush of insult 
offered to his master, he would have sprung forward, 
and defended him at the hazard of his life. But this 
he did not do. He swore solemnly, and repeatedly, 
that he knew not Jesus, and was no friend of Iik. 
Had not his generous master known him better than 
he knew himself, this cowardly and faithless conduct 
of a friend must have been a severer blow to him 
than any inflicted by his unfeeling tormentors. But 
he was prepared for it. He knew the weakness of 
Peter. He uttered no exclamations of surprise, no 
reproach at his faithlessness. This was a time to try 
the character of Jesus. Had he been any other than 
the perfectly magnanimous being that he was, he 
would naturally have contradicted the shameless 
falsehoods of Peter. He would have sought to vv&i 
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:the blows of the cruel men around him, by pointing 
:out to them another, and a worthy object of their 
' mockery. But so far was he above everything of this 
kind, so far above all selfishness and anger, that he 
merely turned and looked at Peter. Those eyes, 
through which beamed the most generous spirit that 
ever dwelt in a human bosom, were turned full in all 
their awful clearness and serenity upon the apostate 
disciple, and they dissolved his heart in the tears of 
an agonizing repentance. No word was spoken, for 
Jesus thought not to implicate others in his sufferings, 
no, not even one who at that moment seemed so richly 
to deserve to suffer. Who can be insensible to the 
magnanimity here exhibited I To adopt the eloquent 
remark of a most eloquent writer, — " When Peter 
had denied him thrice, the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter, and Peter went out and wept bitterly. If 
that look taught Peter to repent, it may teach us to 
. l)elieve : the fraud and the folly, which we witness, 
have no such singleness of heart, and such plain 
majesty of action. Whenever we behold such signs 
as these, we hail them as the marks which God has 
put upon truth and good faith ; premeditated sophistry 
may destroy the first burst of nature, but in reading 
the history of Christ's death, the fresh and sudden feel- 
ings of the heart all acquit him, all praise him, all beUeve 
in him ; — ^we all feel as Pontius Pilate his judge felt, 
who, when he had looked at him, and heard him speak, 
broke from the judgment seat, and bathed his trembling 
hands in the water, saying, ' I call you all to witness, I 
am guiltless of the blood of this innocent man.*" '*''* 

^See Sydney Smithes Sermons, vol. i. p. 178. Sermon "On Good 
Friday." 

M 
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What a strong and cheering light does the charac- 
ter of Jesus, as revealed in his treatment of Peter, 
cast upon the character of God ! It may not be 
denied that the Deity is frequently represented as a 
stem and repulsive being. But would we know how 
God regards the sinful, we must turn to Jesus Christ. 
He declares himself one with the Father. Would we 
learn what the Supreme Spirit is, we must study the 
spirit of Christ ; for they are one. They who believe 
that this Oneness is Uteral and personal must feel the 
whole force of this ai^ument. For the Supreme is 
unchangeable. And if Christ was full of considera- 
tion, then surely this must be the character of God, 
and we may well believe that every allowance is made 
for us, by him who knows our frame, and remembers 
we are dust. If any conduct justifies indignation, 
it is such conduct as Peter's. But how did Jesus 
treat the faithless apostle? He only turned and 
looked upon him ! looked upon him no doubt with 
undiminished affection, and with a countenance beam- 
ing with pity. Here then, in the hall of the High 
Priest's palace, and amidst that dark and brutal 
throng, streams forth a subhme revelation of the un- 
utterable mercy of God, who " hath shone into our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God IN THE FACE OF Jesus Christ.*''' In that look 
which was turned upon Peter, there is a beam that, 
issuing from the Spirit of all light and love, illuminates 
the upturned features of penitence, and directs her to 
God as to one, of whose mercy a father's affection, 
and a mother's fondness, are but dim and imperfect 
types ! 
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The conduct of Jesus, when he stood before the 
Roman Governor, is marked by the same elevation, 
vrhich we have observed in so many instances. He 
betrayed not the slightest symptom of fear, or of any 
^notion inconsistent with his usual dignity of mind 
and manner. He calmly declared that his kingdom 
was not of an outward, poUtical character ; if it had 
been, he would have had adherents to fight for him. 
But as he had used no violence, it was evident enough 
he had not sought worldly power. " Art thou a king, 
then r asked Pilate. '' Yes,'*' is the reply, " I am a 
kii^. For this end was I bom, and for this cause 
came I into the world, to bear witness to the truth ; 
and every true man is my subject.*" Such was his 
sublime definition of his regal character. After 
Pilate had put him to the torture of the scourge, with 
the probable hope, as I have already intimated, that 
this might satisfy the Jews, it became evident to 
Jesus that Pilate was too weak to save him, and of 
course that words were of no avail. And when Pilate 
began again to question him, repeating the same 
inquiries, he made no answer. The governor then 
menaced him with his power. How justly does Jesus 
appear to have estimated the character of Pilate ! 
He neither weakly defers to the imbecile magistrate, 
nor does he utter one upbraiding word, but simply 
observes that Pilate had no power of his own ; that 
he was but an instrument, and that the principal 
guilt of the transaction rested with others. The injus- 
tice with which he was treated disturbed not, for a 
moment, the clearness and calmness of his mind. It 
neither intimidated, nor exasperated him. 
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It cannot be that we have hearts, and that they are 
to remain cold and insensible to all these various and 
touching manifestations of the mingled tenderness and 
wisdom of the Man of Nazareth. Who can help 
feeling that he must come hither — to this, the heaven- 
liest model of all virtue, to kindle his best sentiments, 
to elevate and refine his sense of truth and rectitude, 
to feed his imperishable soul ? Who so high in rank, 
so gifted in intellect, as to refuse to acknowledge 
Jesus as Lord and Master? In all that elevates 
human nature, he is the master of us all. There is 
nothing humiliating — oh no— it must be our delight 
and honour — ^it must all-ennoble us to accord him this 
title. The words of the fervent old poet — ^have they 
now no music in our ears ? 

** How sweetly doth my master sound 1 mt master I 
As ambergris leaves a rich scent 

Unto the taster : 
So do these words a sweet content, 
An oriental fragrancy : my master !*' 

The instances I have adduced in this chapter to 

illustrate the moral greatness of Jesus Christ, I have 

arranged with very little order. I knew not how 

to do otherwise, or better, or where to begin. And 

I know not now where to end. There are numerous 

other occasions upon which the wonderful beauty of his 

moral being is disclosed. I must break off with the 

hope that the illustrations of this great subject, which 

have been specified, have been stated at least with 

some distinctness and discrimination, not altogether 

from hearsay, but with some personal feeling of their 

truth. If this hope be not justifiable, it would be in 
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vain to say more. But if I have been at all successful 
in what I have attempted, then enough has heen said 
to show how abundant are the materials which the 
Christian Records have furnished us, whereby we 
may construct in our minds an idea of moral great- 
ness, to which history affords no equal. Not a trace 
appears in these writings of any design to work out 
the uniform consistency, apparent in this respect. 
The writers appear to be occupied with nothing but 
a statement of facts ; of facts which, however, they 
do not enlarge upon, nor make the least effort to 
combine into a whole. They pass abruptly from one 
incident to another, entirely different in its details, 
unconscious of the beautiful and godlike spirit which 
they portray. Not that they were insensible to the 
power of the character of him, whose words and 
works they relate. They could not possibly have 
given stronger proof of their being thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Jesus, which was the spirit of truth, 
than they have given in their simple, unvarnished 
narrations. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 

** Auctor nominis ejus Christus, qm, Tlberio imperitantei per pro- 
curatorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus erat." — ^Tacitus Ahh. 
lib, XY. 

The leader of this denomination was Christi who, in the retgn of 
Tiberias, suffered punishment under the procurator Pontius Pilate.— 
Trans. 

The marks of truth and nature upon the aecounts 
of the death of Jesus and his rising from the dead are 
so numerous aoid impressiye, that I propose ta make 
this portion of the history the subject of particular 
examination. It is precisely such a relation of these 
most interesting events as we might naturally expect, 
supposing them to be true. The whole style of na^ 
ration, the discrepancies between the different ae- 
counts, the very errors and mistakes apparent in 
some subordinate particulars, all indicate precisely 
such a state of feeling as must have been produced in 
the eye and ear witnesses, if the things related actu- 
ally took place. It is in this perfect truth of feeling, 
so abundantly disclosed, that I find an impregnable 
ground for my faith. The testimony of one man, 
giving indubitable tokens of a true spirit, is absolutely 
decisive in itself, admitting of no comparison with the 
testimony of men in whom no such spirit is dis- 
cernible, even though they were numberless. It is 
not therefore upon the number of the witnesses in 
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the present case that I rely, but upon the overwhelm- 
ing evidence given that these histories are the pro- 
ductions of truth BXid honesty. It is true, we are 
extremely liable to be deceived as to the indications 
of the presence of a true mind in any given instance. 
But what does this prove ? Not, surely, that there is 
no such thing as a true mind, but that truth of feeling 
is so powerful to impress and convince, that the 
slightest appearance of it carries with it the greatest 
weight. 

Jesus was tried and executed on the day preceding 
the Jewish Sabbath, of course on a Friday. Respect- 
ing the precise hour of his crucifixion the accounts 
vary.* Various methods of reconciling the state- 
ments of Mark and John have been attempted, but it 
seems to me scarcely necessary. It would be very 
strange, and not at all natural, if the power of noting 
the lapse of time had not been disturbed in the minds 
of the spectators and participants in the scene, while 
events were taking place so intensely interesting. 

From the time Jesus was nailed to the cross until 
he expired, it appears from the different accounts 
that he spoke seven times. We are not able to deter- 
mine with certainty the precise order in which the 
various sentences and ejaculations ascribed to him 
were uttered. The following, however, appears to me 
their most probable sequence. As they were nailing 
him to the cross, or just as that terrible office was 
completed, he breathed forth that sublime prayer 
upon which I remarked in the foregoing chapter, 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 

* See Mark xv. 25, and John xiz. 14. 
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do.*" After he was crucified, they immediately began 
to jeer and ridicule him. And then it was that the 
brief conversation passed between him and one of his 
fellow-sufferers. '' This day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise*" — in other words, ' thou shalt inunediately be 
with me in the condition of the virtuous dead.*" The 
individual to whom these words were addressed, in his 
ready appreciation of the character of Jesus, whose 
meek and touching demeanour he had observed, in 
rebuking the other criminal who had joined with the 
crowd in ridiculing Jesus, how impressively did he 
show that he was ah-eady, spiritually speakmg, on the 
very threshold of heaven ! Already was he in para- 
dise. Shortly afterwards, Jesus, recognising among 
the multitude his mother and his favourite friend John, 
signified his wish that she should regard John as her 
son in his place, and that John should consider her as 
his mother. The thirst naturally attendant upon the 
intense agony which he was enduring soon became so 
severe that he could not help giving expression to his 
feelings. He exclaimed " I thirst,^ and one of the 
crowd brought, fastened upon the end of a reed, a 
piece of sponge which had been dipped into a mixture 
of vinegar and myrrh, a preparation used on such 
occasions, out of mercy to the crucified, to stupify 
and deaden their sensibility. A portion of this mix- 
ture was offered to Jesus, just before he was crucified, 
and he refiised to drink it. He would not avail Imn- 
self of any such means of escaping the torture that 
awaited him. Just before the sponge was lifted to 
his lips, his sufferings were so severe that for a mo- 
ment he seemed to be overwhelmed with a feeling of 
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desperation, which burst forth in the words, " My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me r For an 
instant his agony was intolerable. Still even his 
momentary despair is expressed in the devout lan- 
guage of scripture. These words are the commence- 
ment of one of the Psalms. The sharp paroxysm 
of pain appears to have been soon succeeded by a 
feeling of relief, and life began rapidly to ebb away. 
At this moment he exclaimed, " It is finished,'*'' or 
'it is over.' This exclamation is sometimes inter- 
preted in too formal a manner, as if Jesus referred 
to the completion of his great mission, whereas it is 
more natural and simple to suppose that he alluded 
to the excruciating pain he had just suffered. His 
last words were, " Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.^'* With this expression of filial trust, his 
head fell and he expired. 

Thus died the Man of Nazareth, not with stoical 
insensibility, but with natural indications of the ex- 
tremest suffering. Who does not prize his expres- 
sions of forgiveness, filial affection, and piety, more 
deeply, as bursting from a heart palpitating and 
almost broken with mortal agonies, than if he had 
maintained a stony indifference, or exhibited the 
demeanor of one steeled by a peculiar temperament 
or a stern purpose against the betrayal of the least 
sign of suffering ? In the latter case we could not 
have had a manifestation of character at once so 
elevated, and yet so perfectly natural. We could 
hardly have avoided the impression of something 
forced and artificial. It would have seemed as if he 
were actuated by some sentiment of human honour^ 
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or some desire to triumph over his tormentere, and 
baffle their malice. He did triumph ovot them glo- 
riously. But then his victory was the more com- 
plete, his glory the more signal, on this very account, 
even because he never struggled for victory over men, 
never sought the faintest shadow of hiunan glory. 
He was influenced by no narrow reference to human 
standards of thought and judgment. He felt and 
spoke and acted under no constraint. To every deep 
feeling of his heart he gave free expression. When 
he suffered, he showed that he suffered. And though 
his whole soul is laid bare, and we see that his agony 
was extreme, we discover no trace of fear. His 
emotions were natural, but never unworthy of him, 
and his predommant feelings were of the most gene- 
rous and exalted character. For my own part, I 
could more easily doubt the plainest evidence of my 
senses, than the reality of the scene which I have 
now briefly reviewed, and from which I gather so 
vivid and consistent an impression of the most perfect 
beauty and the most perfect nature, without any 
design apparent on the part of the historian to pro- 
duce this impression. 

Jesus breathed his last very soon, in a few hours 
after he was fastened to the cross. It was not un- 
usual- for persons in that horrible situation to surviye 
for days. It was natural, therefore, that Pilate should 
be surprised at the speedy termination of the suffer- 
ings of Jesus. But when we consider all the probable 
circumstances of the case, it can hardly surprise us 
that the vital principle was so soon extinguished. I 
cannot but believe that there was the greatest physical 
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difference between Jesus and those who usually suffered 
death by crucifixion. The latter were generally men 
of the lowest description, of a coarse, rugged tem- 
perament ; while with the thought of Jesus is natu- 
rally associated in the mind the idea of an almost 
feminine susceptibility. As I have more than once 
had occasion to observe, the whole tenour of Chris- 
tianity intimates as much. But the acuteness of his 
sensibility to pain is explicitly shown in the accounts 
of his death. How fearful and overpowering were 
his agonies, that cry of his, " My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me !*" proves very clearly. The 
generous affection, the filial love particularly, to which 
he gave expression on the cross, reveals the depth of 
his sensibilities. I beg to observe by the way, that 
the full beauty of the incident to which I now allude, 
the manifestation of his concern for his mother, does 
not appear to have been perceived. In our version 
the passage runs thus : '' When Jesus therefore saw 
his mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he 
loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold 
thy son ! Then saith he to the disciple. Behold thy 
mother!'' But the slightest glance at the original 
shows that the words of Jesus were, " Woman ! 
behold ! thy son !*" and when he spoke to John, " Be- 
hold ! thy mother r The difference between the two 
readings is more important than it may at first seem. 
The reading of the common version presents us with 
a complete sentence, while in the original the utter- 
ance of Jesus appears to be broken and ejaculatory. 
In this case, there is a fine and touching accordance 
between the brief imperfect mode of expression, and 
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the physical condition of the speaker — a condition of 
mortal ag(Hiy. Parched with thirst, and almost in 
the very pains of ^ death, he was able to utter himself 
only briefly, and at intervals, and to signify his affec- 
tionate wishes with regard to his mother, by a word 
or two, which he accompanied, possibly by a look, or 
an inclination of the head, or some slight movement, 
such as his confined and agonizing posture allowed, 
relying upon the quick-conceiving affections of his 
mother and John to make out his meaning. The 
noise and the crowd may have required a considerable 
effort of voice from Jesus, to make himself heard by 
his mother and John, who probably were not able to 
approach very near the cross. There is an impres- 
sion of deliberation and formality produced by the 
common and erroneous reading of this passage, which 
does not correspond so nsaturally with the circum- 
stances. How profound must have been the sensi- 
bility of that heart, whose filial affection the distract- 
ing pangs of a most terrible death could not quench ! 
It is impossible that one so constituted could have 
long endured such fearful sufferings. 

When I consider the character of Jesus, his asto- 
nishing elevation of mind, his lofty aims, his laborious 
life ; when I think how successfully he sustained 
himself, at a point where the tremendously exciting 
circumstances, to which he was almost every hour 
exposed, could not reach him, I cannot but feel that 
all the energies of his physical temperament, were it 
of the most finely organized character, must have been 
tasked to the uttermost r The real ground of surprise, 
I am persuaded, is, not that he died so soon after 
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being suspended upon the Cross, but that he did not 
expire sooner. Nay, we may almost wonder that he 
lived to be crucified. With a nature singularly fitted 
to find strength and satisfaction and happiness in this 
world, in human aids and supports, he lived deprived 
of all these. Once and again, the thought of his 
peculiar destiny, elevating as it usually was, seems 
almost to have overpowered him. The dreadful bap- 
tism, as he termed it, which he was about to go 
through — ^how did he long to have it over ! Consider, 
too, how much he had suffered, just before his cruci- 
fixion. The night before, in the garden, the agony of 
his mind was so exhausting, that as he himself said, it 
seemed to him as if he should die — as if he could not 
live. Recollect the brutal treatment to which he was 
exposed, at the house of the High Priest, — and then 
again at the rough and savage hands of the Roman 
soldiers ! He had bled, too, beneath the tortures of 
the Roman scourge, an instrument of pain so severe, 
that ancient authors pronounce it horrible,* How 
greatly he was exhausted, the circumstance that 
another was seized and compelled to carry his cross 
for him, intimates very probably. This would hardly 
have been allowed, if the appearance of Jesus, weak 
and fainting, had not awakened in the minds of the 
Roman soldiers the fear that he might die, and that 
so they might be disappointed of their barbarous 
sport. 

Bearing all these things in mind, I cannot wonder 
that he lived upon the cross only a few hours. And 

* See Wakefield on Matthew, who quotes Horace, and refers to 
Juvenal. 
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have in these words a Hebrew form of expression, 
equiyalent to bloody water, or watery blood, — water 
more or less discoloured by blood. The heart is 
always surrounded by a small quantity of water, appa- 
rently designed to lubricate it, and facilitate its 
motion. It is said that in cases of persons who die 
after extreme suffering, this water is considerably 
increased in quantity.* If the history had stated 
simply that blood flowed from the side of Jesus, 
there might be some plausibility in the suspicion, 
either that he was not really dead, as blood does not 
usually flow from a dead body, or that this circum- 
stance wag fabricated for the sake of showing that 
Jesus was actually dead, although it would have 

saw it bare record, and his record is true/' We cannot help sus- 
pecting that the historian had reference here to a sect that appeared 
very early, the Doeetee, who maintained that Christ came only in 
appearance. There is, at least, a singular coincidence between the 
importance attached to the discharge of blood and water by the 
Evangelist, and the language of the historian Gibbon: *' While the 
blood of Christ yet smoked on Mount Calvary y the Docetse invented 
the impious and extravagant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing from 
the womb of the Virgin, he had descended on the banks of the river 
Jordan, in the form of perfect manhood : that he had imposed on the 
senses of his enemies, and of his disciples ; and that the ministers of 
PUate had wasted their impotent rage on an airy phantom, who 
seemed to expire on the cross, and, after three days, to rise from the 
dead/* — (The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chapter xxi.) 
In more than one instance the Gospel of John appears to have 
reference to cotemporaneous opinions. 

* ** The * liquor pericardii ' is, in general, in such small quantities 
that its effusion is scarcely evident ; but when the death is slow, and 
even in the case of a person who is hung, it accumulates rapidly, as 
well as in all the pectoral vessels, besides the pericardium." — (Mi- 
chaelis on the Resurrection.) 
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proved no such thing. But puttmg out of view all 
anatomical consideratioas, it is impossible to account 
for the mention of " blood and water ^ (a phrase 
which may mean merely discoloured water,) save 
upon the supposition that there was actually such a 
discharge. There is no conceivable inducement for 
the mention of water, but its actual appearance. In 
this case I know not how there can linger the least 
doubt of the death of Jesus. 

The crucifixion of Jesus was attended by certain 
appalling circumstances. " Now, from the sixth hour, 
there was darkness over all the land, unto the ninth 
hour. — And behold the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain, from the top to the bottom, and the earth did 
quake, and the rocks rent, and the graves were 
opened ; and many bodies of the saints who slept, 
arose, and came out of the graves after his resurrec- 
tion, and went into the holy city and appeared unto 
many."* 

Whether the earthquake which is recorded to have 
taken place was miraculous, using the word in its 
popular sense, and was caused as an expression of 
Divine displeasure, admits of a very serious doubt. 
Thus regarded, it surely does not correspond with the 
spirit of mercy and forgiveness which glorified the 
agonies of Jesus. Besides, it certainly admitted of a 
double interpretation ; and his enemies may have 
understood it as a token in their favour, against him. 
The darkness by which it was preceded, and which 
came on some hours before he breathed his last, was 
certainly calculated, if construed as a sign from 

* See Matthew, xxvii. 45, 51 — 53. 
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Heaven, to aggravate the gloom and horror of 
dying. 

But however we may regard the earthquake, the 
fact that there was an earthquake, appears to be most 
evident from the manner in which it is mentioned. 
If these extraordinary circumstances were fabricated, 
it must have been for a certain purpose ; to express 
the horror excited by the wickedness of those who 
had put Jesus to death. And the writers, who enter- 
tained so great an abhorrence of the destroyers of 
Jesus as to invent such an extraordinary physical 
phenomenon to express their indignation, would cer- 
tainly not have contented themselves with such a 
naked statement of the fact. They would have made 
some remark explanatory of the convulsion of nature. 
They would have accompanied the account with some 
expression of their own feelings, which must have 
been strong indeed to lead them to imagine, or to 
invent what did not really take place. 

And besides, when the occurrence of the earthquake 
is admitted, all the other circumstances mentioned 
admit of being accounted for in a very natural man- 
ner. The rending of the veil in the temple which 
hung before the Holy of holies, and which was pro- 
bably worn by time, the splitting of rocks, and the 
opening of the graves, which, like the sepulchre in 
which Jesus was laid, and like the grave of Lazarus, 
were usually caves with stones rolled at their mouths 
to close them — all these may have been caused by the 
agitation of the earth. Now I beg the reader to 
pause, and picture to himself the then state of things, 
and he wUl discern an impressive manifestation of 
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truth and nature in this portion of the history. The 
individual who had just expired on the cross, had 
everywhere produced tb3 greatest sensation. The in- 
tense interest which the leading men of the nation had 
taken in putting him to death, proves that he could 
have been no common person. Everywhere the peo- 
ple had flocked round him in multitudes, and he was 
very generally regarded as a Prophet. His benignity, 
his wisdom, his imwonted air of authority, his extrar 
ordinary powers, had moved the public mind deeply. 
And now that he had just breathed his last upcm the 
cruel cross, darkness had overcast the heavens, and 
the eai-th had trembled so violently that rocks had 
been rent, and the stones which closed the sepulchres 
had been moved from their places, so that the remains 
of the dead were exposed to the view of the alarmed 
passers by. The history does not say that at the time 
of the crucifixion the dead arose, but that ^^ after his 
resurrection'' they awoke, and came into the city and 
appeared to many. The third day after the death of 
Jesus, he rose from the dead. The knowledge of this 
startling event must have been rumoured abroad, 
whispered over the city, through the guard, and 
among the disciples of Jesus, with the greatest rar 
pidity, some time before the full evidence of the fiict 
was published. Consider how the public heart was 
throbbing with excitement. Think how fearfully the 
minds of the tender and susceptible, of those espe- 
cially, whose thoughts, from one cause or another, as 
from the recent loss of near friends, were dwelling 
upon the mysteries of the other world, must have been 
a^'tated by all that Jesus had said and done, by the 
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awful circumstances of his death, by the darkness and 
the earthquake and the rending of rocks and the 
opening of tombs and the sight of the dead, and then 
you will see how impressively it accords with the per- 
turbed state of men's imaginations, that there should 
have been visions, and stories and rumours of ^osts 
and apparitions. Observe, the historian does not say 
that he himself, or any of the disciples, saw the dead 
who awoke, but that they " were seen by many.'' It 
is not merely to meet the difficulty which serious and 
well-disposed mmds have found in this portion of the 
history, that I suggest this view of the case. It goes 
infinitely farther. It reveals a world of truth, nature 
and evidence. It not only furnishes the strongest 
presumption of the truth of the great central facts, 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, but it also reveals 
the tremendous depth of the impression which his Ufe 
and death had made. It discloses undesignedly the 
existence of precisely such a state of feeling as must 
have been produced by the events previoudy nar- 
rated, if these events really took place. In a word, 
it is in beautiful and unconscious accordance with the 
nature of the human mind, and I cannot express the 
strength of conviction which it adds to my faith. 

It shows what an interest Jesus had awakened, that 
persons so eminent as Nicodemus and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, members of the Jewish Sanhedrim, should 
have been solicitous to see him decently interred. 
They went to the Roman Governor and obtained per- 
mission to bury Jesus. The body was taken down from 
the cross about sunset on Friday, and laid in a new 
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tomb belonging to Joseph, near the place of execution. 
The female friends of Jesus, whose affection was less 
alloyed than that of the other disciples by selfish am- 
bition, were stiD faithful to him. They watched the 
body while it remained on the cross, and took care to 
see, when it was removed, where it was deposited, that 
they might pay to the precious remains every possible 
office of respect. His other followers evidently re- 
garded his death as the utter ruin of those high hopes 
he had inspired. If it be doubted whether he actually 
predicted his own death and resurrection, then it must 
be admitted that his disciples had no expectation of 
these events. Or, if we credit the history, as I think 
we must, when it informs us that Jesus told his fol- 
lowers that he was to be crucified, and that he would 
rise again on the third day, then also the reason is 
manifest why the prediction made no impression on 
their minds, and retained no place in their memories. 
They believed him to be the Messiah, that magnifi- 
cent Prince. The idea of his djdng the death of a 
common malefactor was of all things the most shock- 
ing to their minds. They must have rejected it ^^ith 
an instinctive horror. A great deal of his language 
sounded very enigmatical on account of their strong 
prejudices. And it is highly probable that when he 
spake of his death, they supposed he was speaking 
figuratively, and that his words had some other than 
their obvious meaning.* That they had no dis- 

* It deserves attention for various reasons that his predictions of 
his death and resurrection appear always to have been uttered upon 
those occasions when the earthly hopes of his disciples must hove 
been most strongly excited. See Matt. xvi. 21| Mark x. 32, and 
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tinct idea of what was to happen, appears from the 
circumstance that only a few hours before he was 
seized by his enemies, while he was observing the 
Passover with them, they disputed which should take 
precedence in that temporal kingdom, whose establish- 
ment they fondly expected. When at last he was 
hung upon the cross, when he expired there, they 
were overwhelmed by the terrible fact. They cared 
not to recur to his words for comfort and light, for 
they felt that all was over. The hopes he had built 
up were shaken to their centre. 

The near approach of the Sabbath caused the 

Luke ix. 43. The passage in Luke is particularly remarkable. ** And 
they were all amazed at the mighty power of God. But while they 
wondered every one at all things which Jesus did, he said unto his 
disciples, Let these sa3rings sink down into your ears, for the Son of 
man shall be delivered into the hands of men. But they understood 
not this sa3ring, and it was hid from them, that they perceived it not ; 
and they feared to ask him of that saying.'' 

1. Through no weakness did he ever lose sight of his awful fate. 
While all around him were magnifying him, filled with amazement 
at his extraordinary power, the tumultuous feeling that heaved in all 
hearts shook not him. Not for an instant was he blinded to his true 
and fearfid destiny. 

2. We see here why it was that his personal disciples failed to com- 
prehend at the time what he meant, when he spake of his sufferings 
and death. How strange and inexplicable must his language have 
appeared to those who were confidently expecting him to assume a 
princely state and authority, and never more confidently than after 
he had wrought some mighty work ! 

3. The utterance of such language under such circumstances, even 
though it was not rightly understood at the moment, was strikingly 
fitted to make an ineffaceable impression on the minds of the digci- 
ples, and the words of Jesus must have recurred to them afterwards, 
when subsequent events began to interpret their meaning, with a dis- 
tinct and overwhelming force. 
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burial of Jesus to be brief and hurried. The Jewish 
priests and elders, holding him to be an impostor, and 
therefore not having the same diflBculty in understand- 
ing his predictions, which his disciples had, recollected 
that he had said he would rise again from the dead on 
the third day. They caught eagerly at his prophecy, 
in its Uteral sense, and trusted to disprove it. Ac- 
cordingly they procured a guard of soldiers to be 
stationed at the place where the body of Jesus was 
laid, and thus they expected by the event to destroy 
his credit for ever. 

The account which I shall here insert, of the cir- 
cumstances which took place on the third day after 
the death of Jesus, is, with considerable additions, 
the same that originally appeared in the Christian 
Examiner, (Jan. 1834.) As some, whose judgment I 
respect greatly, were pleased to characterize it then 
as more ingenious than true, I have been led to 
review it more than once with particular care. The 
only consequence has been an increased conviction of 
the substantial truth of the following explanation of 
this portion of the history. The reader will perhaps 
think this result natural enough. Still I may be al- 
lowed to say that my respect for the opinion of those, 
who are unable to assent to my representation of this 
memorable event, is so great that I cannot but think 
I should have relinquished the peculiar views I have 
suggested, or at least looked upon them with dimi- 
nished interest, if they did not rest upon grounds of 
no ordinary strength. I solicit attention to one or 
two preliminary considerations. 
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I will first, however, for the convenience of the 
reader, msert here those portions of the four Gospels, 
which relate to the subject. 

Matth. zxriii. 1—11. ** In the end of the Sabbath, as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene, and 
the other Mary, to see the sepulchre. And, behold, there was a 
great earthquake ; for the angel of liie Lord descended from heaven, 
and came and roUed back the stone from liie door, and sat npon it. 
His countenance was like lightnii^, and his raiment white as snow : 
and for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as dead men. 
And the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye ; for I 
know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He is not here ; for 
he is risen as he said. Come see the place where the Lord lay. And 
go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from the dead : and, 
behold, he goeth before you into Galilee ; there shall ye see him : lo, 
I have told you. And they departed quickly from the sepulchre with 
fear and great joy ; and did run and bring his disciples word. And 
as they went to tell his disciples, behold, Jesus n^et them saying, AU 
hail. And they came, and held him by the feet, and worshipped him. 
Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid : go tell my brethren that 
they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me. Now when they 
were going, behold, some of the watch came into the city, and showed 
unto the chief priests all the things that were done." 

Mark xvi. 1 — 8. ** And when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magda- 
lene, and Mary the mother of James and Salome, had bought sweet 
spices, that they might come and anoint him. And very early in the 
morning, the first day of the week, they came unto the sepulchre, at 
the rising of the sun. And they said among themselves, Who shall 
roU us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? And when 
they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away : for it was very 
great. And entering into fiie sepulchre, they saw a young man sit- 
ting on the right side clothed in a long white garment, and they were 
affrighted. And he saith unto them, Be not affrighted. Ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth which was crucified : he is risen : he is not here : 
behold the place where they laid him. But go your way, tell his 
disciples and Peter, that he goeth before you into Galilee ; there 
shall ye see him, as he said unto you. And they went out quickly, 
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and fled from the sepulchre ; for thej trembled and were amaxed : 
neither said they anything to any man ; for they were afraid." 

Luke xxiv. 1 — 12. " Now upon the first day of the week, Tery 
eariy in the morning, they came nnto the sepulchre, bringing the 
spices which they had prepared, and certain others with them. And 
they found the stone rolled away from the sepulchre. And they en- 
tered in and found not the body of the Lord Jesus. And it came to 
pass as they were much perplexed thereabout, behold two men stood 
by them, in shining garments; and as liiey were afrtdd, and bowed 
down their faces to the earth, they said unto them, why seek ye the 
living among the dead? He is not here, but is risen ; remember how 
he spake unto you, when he was yet in Galilee, saying, the Son of 
man must be ddivered into the hands of sinful men and be crucified, 
and the third day rise again. And they remembered his words, and 
returned frt>m the sepulchre, and told all these things onto the eleren 
and the rest. It was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the 
mother of James, and other women that were with them, who told 
these things to the Apostles. And their words seemed to them as 
idle tales, and they believed them not. Then arose Peter and nn 
unto the sepulchre, and stooping down, he beheld the linen clothes 
laid by themselves, and departed, wondering in himself at that which 
was come to pass." 

John zx. 1 — 18. ** The first day of the week cometh Mary Mag- 
dalene early, when it was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and seeth tiie 
stone taken away from the sepulchre. Then she runneth and cometh 
to Simon Peter and to the other disciple whom Jesus loved, andsaith 
unto them, They have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and 
we know not where they have laid him. Peter therefore went forth, 
and that other disciple, and came to the sepulchre. So they ran both 
together : and the other disciple did outrun Peter, and came first to 
the sepulchre. And he stooping dovm saw the linen clothes lying ; 
yet went he not in. Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and 
went into the sepulchre, and seeth the linen clothes lie ; and the 
napkin that was about his head, not lying with the linen clothes, b^ 
wrapped together in a place by itself. Then went in also that other 
disciple who came first to the sepulchre, and he saw and beliered. 
For as yet they knew not the Scripture that he must rise frt>m the 
dead. Then the disciples went away again unto their own home. Bat 
Mary stood without at the door of the sepulchre, weeping : and as 
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she wept, she stooped down and looked into the sepulchre, and seeth 
two angels in white, sitting the one at the head, and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. And they say unto her, Wo- 
man, why weepest thou ? She saith unto them, Because they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him. 
And when she had thus said, she turned herself back and saw Jesus 
standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus saith unto her. 
Woman, why weepest thou ? whom seekest thou ? She, supposing 
him to be the gardener, saith unto him. Sir, if thou have borne him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away. 
Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and said unto him, 
Rabboni ; which is to say, my master. Jesus saith unto her, Touch 
me not ; for I am not yet ascended to my Father : but go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my Grod and your God. Mary Magdalene came and 
told the disciples that she had seen the Lord, and that he had spoken 
these things unto her.'' 

1. Presuming the reader has read over these pas- 
sages with care, I beg him to observe, in the first 
place, that they all state that the particulars related 
took place very early in the morning, and that the 
last account, the only one that purports to be the tes- 
timony of one of the individualspersonallypresent at the 
sepulchre, (John,) states that it was yet dark. Surely 
ihis is a circumstance that should be aUowed some 
weight, even though the witnesses were the keenest 
observers. Add to this the circumstance that the 
light in the sepulchre could not have been the 
strongest, as it appears that they who went into it 
were compelled to stoop. It must have descended 
more or less abruptly into the earth. 

2. It deserves serious attention that it was not 
Peter nor John, nor any of the nude friends of Jesus, 
but women who saw angels at the tomb. Is the con* 
stitutional difference of the sexes — ^the peculiar sen- 

N 
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Hibility and imaginativeness of the female character to 
be wholly disregarded by a sincere seeker after truth I 

3. Not only were they women who reported the 
appearance of angels at the sepulchre, but women, of 
whom we are expressly told that they were startled 
and hurried into a false conclusion the moment they 
perceived that the stone had been moved from the 
tomb, and were afterwards so affected by affinght and 
joy, that they trembled and bowed their faces to the 
earth, and were almost speechless with amazement. 

4. It must not be overlooked that two of the his- 
torians in the foregoing passages make no mention of 
angels. Mark says that the women saw a young man 
in a long white garment^ and Luke says that they saw 
two men in shining garments. 

5. The above-mentioned circumstances affect the 
accounts now to be examined, as mere human accounts. 
A due regard to these circumstances is not at all in- 
consistent with a full acknowledgment of the moral 
and intellectual competency of the persons concerned. 
When in accordance with the foregoing considerations 
I venture to doubt whether the women saw angels at 
the sepidchre, I do not distrust their statement of the 
testimony of their senses^ but only the inferences which, 
in the agitation of their minds, they drew from that 
testimony. And this distrust, I maintain, is dictated 
by the soundest principles of thought and interpreta- 
tion. I do not say that the women thought they 
saw angels when they saw nothing, but that they 
misapprehended what they saw. Most assuredly I 
treat them with no disrespect. In the accounts 
of this very scene, we are expressly told of two 
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mistakes which they made. When they saw the 
stone rolled away from the sepulchre, they in- 
stantly, without the slightest appearance of misgiving 
or doubt, caught at the idea that the body of Jesus 
had been stolen away. This mistake does not affect 
their testimony as to the fact that the stone was re- 
moved. On the contrary, it is so natural a mistake 
in the then state of their minds, that it goes to prove 
the reality of the fact of the removal of the stone- 
Nothing else could have suggested it. Again, Mary 
Magdalene saw Jesus and mistook him for the gar- 
dener. In view of these things, is there not room, in 
all candour and honesty, nay, are we not bound by a 
sincere anxiety to ascertain the real state of the case, 
to question the inferences which the women drew from 
what they saw ? 

6. The misapprehension into which I am led to 
believe the women most naturally fell, not only does 
not affect the reality of the one great fact, the re-ap- 
pearance of Jesus alive after his death, it lays bare a 
mass of the most powerful evidence in its favour. 
Nothing accounts for the misapprehension but the 
actual presence of Jesus, and this accounts for it in a 
way the most natural and wholly undesigned. Thus 
nature, unconsciously working in the hearts and the 
imagination of the women, becomes a witness to the 
truth, and evidence of this kind produces a depth of 
conviction which the concurrent testimony of a thou- 
sand express assertors of the fact never could create. 

Let us now, keeping the records before us, mark 
the circumstances that occurred, and the order in 
which they took place. 

n2 
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Matthew gives us to understand that, after the wo- 
men reached the sepulchre, '^ there was an earth- 
quake, and an angel, with a countenance like light- 
ning, and raiment whit^ as snow, descended from 
heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from the 
door, and sat upon it.^ But all the other accounts 
state that, when the women reached the tomb, the 
stone was already rolled away. So that the story of 
the earthquake, and the descending angel with a coun- 
tenance like lightning and raiment white as snow, must 
have been told by the soldiers stationed as a guard at 
the sepulchre, who, it is said, were so terrified, that 
" they shook and became as dead men !^* There can 
be no reason why we should not carefully sift the 
statement of these men, particularly as it is said 
they were overpowered with fear — a passion which 
more or less disturbs the power of correct observa- 
tion, and always disposes to exaggeration. Whether 
they were understood, or whether they meant to be 
understood as saying, that they saw the angel descend 
visibly from heaven, is by no means certain. If they 
believed that they saw an angel, they would naturally 
suppose that he came down from heaven, and express 
themselves accordingly. It is worthy of notice, that 
the earthquake is first mentioned, though it appears 
to be represented as if produced by the angel. The 
fact which most obviously and naturally explains this 
story of the earthquake and the angel seems to me te 
be this : before it was light, and before the wom&L 

* If the women were present when the stone was rolled away, tiie 
suspicion would scarcely have been entertained that the body had 
been removed. 
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reached the sepulchre, and when there were no per- 
sons at the spot but the guard, Jesus, restored to life 
by the extraordinary power with which he was gifted, 
rolled away the stone, and came forth from the sepul- 
chre, clad in the long white habiliments of the grave. 
The motion of the stone, which was " very great,'' 
shook the earth, and, as there had been an earthquake 
the day but one before, the idea of a similar occur- 
rence at once and naturally suggested itself to the 
minds of the soldiers, who, notwithstanding their 
violent and daring mode of life, were no doubt, as 
such men frequently are, very susceptible of supersti- 
tious fears, and likely to be panic-struck by a circum- 
stance in itself so startling. The sudden motion of the 
stone, and the appearance of a figure clad in white, 
filled them with a mortal dread, and they fled in haste 
and affright to the city, reporting that an angel had 
descended from heaven with a countenance like light- 
ning, and raiment white as snow ; that the earth had 
shaken, and this supernatural messenger had moved 
the stone from the mouth of the tomb and sat upon 
it. If we take the report of the soldiers to the let- 
ter, then we make no allowance for the strong ten- 
dency of fear to exaggeration. That fear always mag- 
nifies its object, is a fact as certain as any pertaining 
to the constitution of man. And to attach no im- 
portance to this disturbing influence in the present 
case, is as unphilosophical as, in calculating the orbit 
of one of the heavenly bodies, to make no account of 
the forces of the other bodies which most nearly 
approach it. 

It is interesting to observe how much the story told 
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by the soldiers proves when thus understood. It may 
be asked, how do we know but that this whole account 
of a guard stationed at the sepulchre is a mere fabri- 
cation, designed to make the resurrection of Jesus 
appear more marvellous and true ? It is found in only 
one of the four histories. The others say nothing of 
any soldiers at the tomb. In reply, I observe that the 
very fact that only one of the histories makes any 
mention of the guard, shows that no great importance 
was attached to their presence on the spot by the 
personal followers of Jesus. The disciples, it is most 
probable, knew nothing until after his resurrection 
about the tomb''s being watched.* And then the 
evidence they had of this fact was so full and satisfy- 
ing, that it was a small matter to them what the 
guard said, or whether there was any guard at all at the 
sepulchre. But this is not all. The very story which 
the soldiers told, bearing all the natural marks of 
exaggeration, showing so undesignedly that it eman- 
ated from minds overpowered with terror, establishes, 
in a manner unspeakably impressive, the fact that 
there were persons there, human minds and human 
senses, thus to be acted upon. 

Immediately after the departure of the guard, some 
women, friends and relatives of Jesus, approached the 
sepulchre. They brought ^ices with them to embalm 
the body. They came before the dawn of day, partly 
perhaps to avoid observation, and partly, that no time 
might be lost in the performance of the sacred 
offices of humanity. As they drew near the spot, 

* The women certainly did not. Otherwise they could hardly 
have visited the tomb with the object they had in view. 
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questioning among themselves, whom they should 
procure to roll away the stone from the entrance of 
the tomb, they observed that it was already rolled 
away. Taking alarm at this circumstance, they in- 
stantly and most naturally surmised, having so recently 
witnessed the relentless hatred of his enemies, and 
thinking of him as the unresisting object of the bitter- 
est persecution, that the body of Jesus must have 
been removed from the place where his friends had 
laid it. Without waiting to ascertain the correct- 
ness of the inference, Mary of Magdala rushed 
back to the city to inform the disciples. John, who 
alone relates the circumstance of Mary''s immediate 
return to the city, does not mention that any other 
women accompanied her to the tomb. Still, in the 
most incidental maimer, it appears even from his nar- 
rative, taken by itself, that others had gone with her 
to the sepulchre. He tells us that upon her arrival in 
the city, Mary said to Peter and himself, " They have 
taken away the master out of the sepulchre, and we 
know not where they have laid him.'' 

After Mary had left the place, the other women 
who stood at the mouth of the sepulchre, full of sur- 
prise and wondering what the removal of the stone 
could mean, were unexpectedly accosted by what 
appeared to them, as Mark says, 'a young man in 
a long white garment^ or, as Luke says, ' by two men 
in shining garments^ or, according to Matthew, by 
the angel, ' with raiment white as snow^"* that rolled 
away the stone. This person, as I suppose, was Jesug 
himself, just restored to life, and still arrayed in the 
long white linen in which his body was wrapt when it 
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was taken firom the cross. In the dimness of the 
light, the long white garment of this nnknown per- 
son, ^^ the fine linen,^ was the most prominent circum- 
stance. Accordingly we find it mentioned in all the 
accounts. But Luke mentions two persons dad in 
white. Were there two ? I am aware that the men- 
tion of only one hy Matthew and S>Iark does not prove 
positively that there were not two. As a general rule, 
the omissions of one witness do not negative the ass^- 
tions of another. Still in the case of such extraor' 
dinary appearances, the omission is not so natural as 
if the facts related were of a more common charac- 
ter. Besides, if there were two, although only one 
spoke, he would have spoken, or he would have 
been reported to speak, in the plural. But there is 
no use of the plural in what was said by this unknown 
person as reported by either of the historians, and 
Matthew represents the angel as using the first person 
singular.* And further, the tendency of fear is to 
magnify. So that on the whole, if we had no other 
means of settling this difficulty, it seems to me more 
natural that two should be made out of one than that 
the contrary should have been the case. But there is 
another circumstance that throws light on this point. 
When Jesus came to life, he must have thrown off the 
cloth that was wrapt over his face, and it probably 
lay near the place where his head had rested. When 
we recollect how often, in a dim light, white objects 

* Although John omits to mention the women who accompanied 
Mary to the tomh, yet he reports her as saying upon her return to the 
city, '* we know not where they have laid him.*' Here is an instance 
iUnstratiye of the above remark. 
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have been converted into apparitions by the imagina- 
tion, and how our ideas of the costume of spirits are 
unconsciously connected with the habiliments of the 
grave,* is it difficult to conceive that that part of the 
grave-clothes which Jesus had put off from his head, 
lying by itself, may have appeared to the highly 
excited imaginations of some, or all the women, as 
another person ? Suddenly addressed by a person in 
white, they may have been led, in the bewilderment of 
their minds, by the proximity of another white appear- 
ance, to conclude there were two persons present in 
white. Let me repeat here, it is not the senses of 
the women whose evidence I am questioning, but the 
inferences which, in the precipitation of their terror, 
they drew from what they saw and heard. From the 
circumstance that the person who spoke to them 
knew them, and knew the object which brought 
them to the place, they as naturally believed that they 
were in the presence of supernatural beings. 

How do the lights of truth and nature break upon 
us as we proceed ! That we should ever have ques- 
tioned the inspiration of these histories ! They are 
full of it to overflowing, — ^the divine inspiration of 
Nature. 

Before Jesus addressed the women, he may have 
discovered from their voices — ^from their exclamations 
of surprise — ^that they were friends of his. Possibly 
the sound of their approach had caused him to retire 
into the tomb, from which he had issued a little while 

* ** Antiquissimse enim hoc apad ipsos est consuetudinis in vesti- 
mentis albis tnmnlo mortuos mandare/' Vide Johann. Buxtoi-fii 
Synag. Jnd. p. 700. 

n3 
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before, to the terror of the soldiers. With that per- 
fect eolleetedness which marked his conduct even m 
moments when all around him were excited, he does 
not attempt to make himself known at a time when 
the dimness of the light rendered it at least doubtful 
whether the women would recognize him, when their 
coming to the spot showed that they had no idea of 
seeing him alive, and when, more than all, he does 
not appear to have been prepared to disclose himself. 
He speaks of himself in the third person and seeks to 
allay their alarm. " Be not afraid. Ye seek Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was crucified. He is risen, he is not 
here :* behold the place where they laid him,''^ that is, 
see, the tomb is empty. " But go your way. Tell 
his disciples and Peter, that he goeth before you into 
Galilee ; there shall ye see him, as he said unto you.'' 
These words are differently reported by the three his- 
torians. The agitation of the women, which was so 
great that, as we are told, " they bowed their faces to 
the earth,'' accounts for the variation. The introduc- 
tion of the name of Peter is touchingly characteristic 
of Jesus, and betrays the speaker. Peter had basely 
denied all knowledge of his master, and well might he 
doubt, when he should hear that Jesus had risen, 
whether he would be forgiven an act, which he could 
bring himself to forgive only at the price of a long 
and bitter repentance. Well might he fear that those 
eyes would be coldly averted from* him, the awful calm- 

* It may be objected that, if it had been Jesus speaking, he could 
not have said with truth, '^ He is not here." The meaning of these 
words evidently is, the dead body is not here, here in the tomb, u 
you expect to find it. But it is not necessary to suppose that the 
precise words are reported. 
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ness of whose glance, the last time they were turned 
upon him, had sent into his soul the sharpest agony 
of remorse. But this most generous friend hastened 
to assure his unhappy disciple that the past was for- 
gotten. The women, having received this message, 
and believing they had received it from an angel, 
returned with great haste to the city. Let the 
language of the history be remarked : " they trembled 
and were amazed, neither said they anything to any 
one : for they were afraid." 

After their departure, Peter and John, to whom 
Mary Magdalene had carried the intelligence of the 
removal of the stone, or rather of the body, for so she 
construed what she had seen, arrived at the sepulchre. 
Before they reached the spot, Jesus having found 
some garments belonging, it has been conjectured, to 
the gardener,* put off the linen clothes in which his 
body had been wrapt, throwing off, as I have already 
said, the cloth which was about his head, so that it 
lay near where his head had lain, while the remainder 
he left at the foot of the place where his body had 
been deposited. John informs us that when he reached 
the spot, which he did before Peter, he did not dare 
to go in. A natural feeling of hesitation came over 
him, and he waited for Peter, who, with characteristic 

* If it be considered a question of any interest or importance, how 
Jesus obtained other and more appropriate clothes, more than one 
method of solving the difficulty might be proposed. But perhaps it 
will suffice to remark that the loose garments of the East were easily 
put on and off, and that there had been a number of persons in the 
vicinity of the sepulchre, Joseph of Arimathea with his attendants, 
and afterwards the Roman soldiers. So that it is easy to conjecture 
how some garments might have been left there. 
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ardour, as soon as he reached the sepulchre, went 
boldly in. John followed him. They saw no angel. 
But John mentions with remarkable particularity how 
they found the grave-clothes, — " the cloth that was 
about his head, not lying with the linen clothes, but 
wrapped together in a place by itself.^ This minute- 
ness, although the reason of it is not at once obvious, 
is very natural, and strikes my mind with great force. 
These two disciples had run to the tomb under the 
impression communicated by Mary, that the body of 
Jesus had been removed. Full of this idea they were 
greatly surprised at seeing the grave-clothes ; and it 
perplexed them to understand why, if the body had 
been taken away, the grave-clothes had not been taken 
also — why they should have been left folded up with 
the appearance of so much deliberation. It may be 
thought strange that the recollection of their Master's 
prediction did not at this moment flash upon them, 
and lead them to suspect that he had risen. In the 
entire absence of any such suspicion, I recognise the 
unequivocal working of nature. Peter and John were 
excited by surprise. Now, every one knows that, 
when any strong feeling is awakened and we are deeply 
moved, we are not only incapable of calm and con- 
nected thought, but the most obvious conclusions are 
generally the first to be overlooked ; and when our 
emotion subsides, we are accustomed to find nothing 
so wonderful as our own want of thought and recol- 
lection. This was, I conceive, precisely the case with 
the two disciples. The quick belief of Mary that the 
body had been removed, communicated to them with 
every look and tone of certainty, had full possession (tf 
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their minds. This idea they ran to the tomb to verify 
or to remove. They did not go to see whether Jesus 
had risen, but to ascertain \diether the body was 
there. Intent upon this one point, in their hurry, 
when they found that the body was indeed gone, then, 
as John informs us, they " believed,'^— not, certainly, 
that Jesus had risen, but that what Mary had said 
was true, that the body was gone. " For as yet they 
knew not the Scripture that he must rise from the 
dead.'^* 

After examining the sepulchre, Peter and John 
returned home, and left Mary standing near the 
sepulchre, weeping. We may suppose that Peter and 
John, running very swiftly, reached the tomb before 
Mary, and that when they came out, they said nothing 
to her except to intimate that it was even so — ^that 
the body had disappeared. Possibly they uttered not 
a word. But she may have gathered from their 
looks and manner that they had found it as she had 
said. " And as she wept,^ one of the accounts informs 
us, " she stooped down and looked into the sepulchre, 
and seeth two angels in white, sitting, the one at the 

* The editors of the Improved Version (following Newcome), 
have introduced the negative in John xz. 8, ''he saw and believed 
notf** in order to accommodate the text to an interpretation which 
the slightest glance at the ninth verse shows to be an improbable 
interpretation, to say the least. The authority of Griesbach is in 
favour of the common reading. Even Gilbert West, in his well- 
known ** Observations on the History and Evidence of the Resurrec- 
tion, &c.,'^ refers the belief of John to the fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus, and not to the report of Mary that the body had been removed. 
See "Watson's Tracts, vol. v. p. 320. Priestley also makes the same 
reference. 
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head, and the other at the feet, where the body of 
Jesus had lain. And they say unto her ' Woman, 
why weepest thou V She saith unto them, ^ Because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him.- This passage is very curious, 
and I mtreat the close attention of the reader. 

In the first place it is to be considered that the 
sepulchre was dark in a degree, and that Mary^s eyes 
were dunmed with tears. 

2. If what she saw were really angels, it deserves 
notice that they served no purpose. They conmiuni- 
cated no intelligence. 

3. If, the moment she caught sight of them, they 
spoke to her, it is somewhat strange and unnatural 
that she should have answered them vrith so much 
collectedness. 

4. On the other hand, if she had a full and deliberate 
view of them, it is equally or more strange that she 
should have answered them as she did, retaining the 
impression that the body had been taken away, when 
the supernatural vision before her was so powerfully 
calculated to check her tears instantly, and to suggest 
the idea that God and not man had visited the sepul- 
chre. 

Finally, it is remarkable that, as soon as she had 
answered the question, she turned round and saw 
Jesus standing near her, not knowing that it was he. 
Are we too bold in suspecting that she mistook what 
she saw in the sepulchre, a dark place comparatively, 
when, at almost the same moment, she mistook the 
familiar countenance of one standing in the open air, 
and in the morning light I If she had seen angels in 
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the tomb, would she have turned away so readily I 
Would she not have been prepared to recognise 
Jesus ? Would she have turned round immediately, 
forgetting the angels apparently, still persisting in the 
idea that the body of Jesus had been stolen, and said 
to him, in reply to his questions, ' Woman, why weepest 
thou ? whom seekest thou V — supposing him to be the 
gardener ! — " Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away f I do not suggest these questions captiously, 
but with a desire, which no apprehension of being 
misunderstood can repress, to ascertain the truth. 

From a careful consideration of these circum- 
stances, I arrive at the following view of the case. I 
suppose that as Mary stood weeping by the sepul- 
chre, she stooped down and looked into it. Her 
attention was immediately arrested by the white 
appearances — ^the grave-clothes which lay there. I 
do not suppose that she knew what it was she saw. 
As she believed that the body had been taken away, 
she must have presumed, before she looked into the 
tomb, that the grave-clothes were taken away also. 
I do not imagine that she was alarmed, but only per- 
plexed, somewhat surprised, as Peter and John had 
just been before. I doubt whether she thought at 
the moment that she saw angels, as the two disci- 
ples had just come out of the tomb, and though their 
appearance may have indicated concern and perplex- 
ity, they had shown no signs of having seen anything 
supernatural in the sepulchre. Just as she looked 
into the tomb, and caught sight of the white objects, 
a voice addressed her, jwroducing a slight bewilder- 
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ment, but hardly fear. Before she had finished an- 
swering it, her ear caught the sound of some one 
approaching behind her, and she immediately turned 
round and saw Jesus, but did not at once recognise 
him. Not dreaming of seeing him alive, she did not 
turn fully round at first,* she merely glanced at the 
person who spoke to her. Natural enough, too, is it 
to suppose that in telling the cause of her grief, in 
alluding to her lost friend, her tears burst forth afresh, 
until she was almost blinded with them. I suppose 
that the first question, ' Woman, why weepest thou V 
which in the history is attributed to the angels, was 
put by Jesus, who, unobserved himself, had approached 
her and seen her attitude of grief. It may be doubted 
whether at the moment Mary supposed that the first 
question came from the sepulchre. I presume that at 
first she did not exactly know — scarcely thought from 
what direction it came. Before she finished her 
reply, she heard some one near her. As soon as she 
turned round, Jesus repeated the question, ' Woman, 
why weepest thouf adding, 'whom seekest thouf 
This addition countenances the conjecture that the 
question, which Mary afterwards supposed came from 
the angels, was in fact put by Jesus standing behind 
her, unobserved. Nothing is more natural and com- 
mon, when we have addressed an interrogatory to 
another, and received no direct reply, than to repeat 
it with additions in a varied form. 

When Jesus perceived that Mary did not know 

* ' She did not tHm fiilly round at first.' This appears from the 
circumstance that shortly afterwards, when Jesus said unto her 
'' ' Mary,' she turned herself^ and said/' &c. 
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him, he said unto her " Mary !^ The tone of that 
voice thrilled her whole frame. How simple and 
touching — how true to nature and to the character of 
Jesus was this mode of making himself known ! There 
is a divine simplicity here which the heart feels, but 
the pen in vain attempts to describe. How vividly 
does the scene present itself before us ! We hear 
that beloved voice uttering in a subdued, half-inquir- 
ing tone of tenderness and solenmity, the simple name 
of Mary. We see her countenance and whole frame 
suddenly convulsed by the most powerful emotions of 
amazement, awe, and delight. At one moment she 
shrinks back with uplifted hands, and with eyes start- 
ing from their sockets, and at the next falls clasping 
his knees and gasping out the exclamation, "Rab- 
boni !"* 

When Mary had recognised Jesus, he said unto 
her, " Touch me not ; for I am not yet ascended to 
my Father : but go to my brethren, and say unto 

* See page 184. The remarks there made upon the retaining of the 
original in the case of two of the miracles, are applicable to the same 
feature of the narrative here. The word ''Rabboni*' is a common 
word, and the narrator translates it immediately. But words are 
often untranslatable, less for the want of terms significant of the samo 
meaning in the language into which the translation is made, than 
from the absence of some strong but indefinable associations which 
give to the original a peculiar expressiyeness. Hence it is that poetry 
8o seldom survives translation. The exclamation *' Rabboni V* was 
the inspiration of the moment, the symbol which was seized by na- 
ture, working mightily in and through the deepest emotions of Mary, 
whereby to express itself. Thus this particular sound had to Mary 
herself and to those who listened to her story a power of expression, 
which no other articulate sound could convey. What volumes does 
this one word speak for the reality of the great &ct, the appearance 
of Jesus alive, which produced such overwhelming emotion ! 
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them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, and 
to my God and your God.*" These words are obscure. 
But a natural explanation results from a reference to 
Matthew'^s account. Matthew says that Jesus ap- 
peared first, as they were returning, to all the women 
who visited the tomb. It is natm*al that such a mis- 
take should have arisen in the hurry with which these 
exciting events followed one another. Shortly after 
the women had come into the city, saying they had 
seen angels at the sepulchre, who said that Jesus had 
risen, Mary came in saying she had seen Jesus him- 
self. Now as, in the first instance, all the women, 
Mary with the rest, had gone out to the tomb, it is 
natural that the story of the women should have been 
blended with that of Mary, and that it should have 
been understood by some, that all the women had seen 
Jesus. Matthew tells us that when the women saw 
Jesus, they fell down and held him by his feet. Now 
as it was Mary only to whom Jesus appeared, it must 
have been Mary who held him by his feet. He said 
unto her, therefore, in effect, ' Detain me not, do not 
stop now to embrace me, for I do not yet ascend to 
my Father. You will have other opportunities of 
seeing me ; Go now to my brethren and tell them, 
fee.** When Mary told the disciples she had seen 
their master alive, as they were incredulous, they in- 
timated, in all probability, that it was an illusion of 
which she had been the subject, that she had seen 
a spectre. She would naturally insist, in reply, that 
she had not only seen him, but that she had touched 
him, — ^that she had held him by his feet, and knew 
that it was real flesh and blood. Hence the phrase 
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in Matthew, 'and they held him by his feet.' As 
upon this act of embracing the feet of Jesus much 
stress must have been laid, as an evidence of the 
touch to the reality of his appearance, it is possible 
that the exact words addressed to Mary by Jesus may 
have been altered, and he may have been made to say 
" Touch me not,'' when he used a term nearly synony- 
mous, but less obscure. 

After Mary had seen Jesus, she returned to 
the city. There she met the other women, and 
found that they had seen what they considered as 
angels. Was it not very natural that she should 
instantly conclude that the white objects, which she 
had seen in the sepulchre, were the very angels who 
had been seen by her friends, and had spoken to 
them ? The appearances which had startled her were 
now explained. And when afterwards she related her 
part in the exciting scenes of that eventful morning, 
she hesitated not to say that she had seen the angels. 

Throughout these portions of the New Testament 
which we have now exainined, there is the fine work- 
ing of nature, free, true, and unsophisticated. But it 
is not ostentatiously pointed out and displayed. The 
writers of the histories seem utterly unconscious of it. 
It is revealed wholly without design. The fact of the 
re-appearance of Jesus alive is involved in this seam- 
less and living web of Nature, not woven by hands, to 
which it gives beauty and perfection, and in which it 
is arrayed, so that this great fact of the Resurrection 
comes before us clad in the graceful and imperishable 
garb of Truth. In a word, the unconscious natural- 
ness of the states of mind disclosed in the partici- 
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pants of these thrilling scenes, is revealed by the 
supposition of the unrecognised presence of Jesus, and 
this again is in its turn corroborated by all the 
nature which it reveals. 

At first view the four accounts of the resurrection 
of Jesus appear to be altogether irregular, brief and 
fragmentary. And so perhaps they are when tried by 
the formal and narrow principles of human systems 
and tribunals. When these historians are treated as 
witnesses in human courts sometimes are, subjected 
only to such interrogatories as one and another may 
be disposed to put to serve some private cause — some 
partisan purpose — it must be confessed they make but 
a poor appearance. Offcentimes they are but dumb 
witnesses, and again their answers appear vague, wan- 
dering, and aimless. But let them be questioned by 
a simple love of truth, mingled with a wise reverence 
for nature, and then they are transfigured, and truth 
and nature recognise in them their own inspiration. 
And these writings in the most important and inter- 
esting sense are wonderful for the harmony and com- 
pleteness they display. 

Even if we had no knowledge of the precise circum- 
stances under which the first appearance of Jesus 
after his resurrection took place, that he did re-appear 
after his death I could not doubt, not merely because 
so many instances of his presenting himself to his 
disciples are expressly specified, but because, without 
any effort or design on the part of the historians, the 
identity of his character before and after his death is 
80 perfectly preserved. It is impossible that any one 
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could have fabricated a personage whose tone of sen- 
timent and expression should be in perfect accordance 
with that wonderful being who had a little while 
before expired on the Cross. No human art could 
have added another chapter to that life. How cha- 
racteristic in its simplicity the manner in which he 
made himself known to Mary I We recognise him 
almost as readily as she did. Again, how like Jesus 
those words addressed to the incredulous disciple, 
"Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.''^ Once more, that thrice repeated 
question addressed to Peter,* ' Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?' how wonderfully is it in keeping 
with the character of Jesus, and with all that had 
gone before ! How delicately, and yet how power- 
fully, was it fitted to induce Peter to search his own 
soul, and abate something of that self-confidence which 
had, on former occasions, been so fatal to him. Be- 
sides, if Jesus had not reappeared, I am wholly at a 
loss to conceive how his religion could have escaped 
being buried with him. When he expired on the 
Cross, there was not a single human mind that at all 
appreciated his purpose or cherished his spu-it. 

Here, in its obvious necessity to give light and 
impulse to his followers, do I discover the principal 
object of his resurrection. I am aware that the 
general belief is that he rose from the dead to establish 
the doctrine of the life beyond the grave. But it is 
not in this way that Christ confirms my hope of 
immortality. I behold in him, in all that he said and 

* Sec John xxi. 15 — 19. 
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did, the exhibition of a spiritual and immortal nature. 
If he had appeared in an angel's garb, and with aa 
angePs wings, I could not have evidence that he 
belonged to another and imperishable world, so strong 
S3 that which presents itself not to my eye but to my 
soul — ^my consciousness — in his moral lineaments. In 
his spiritual truth and greatness I behold an unearthly 
halo, the living light of eternity; and as I discern 
and feel that, I feel and know myself to be possessed 
of a like immortal nature. So that it is not by the 
bare fact of his resurrection that I am convinced of 
another and unending existence. His resurrection, 
as it is a part and a prominent part of the grand 
spiritual manifestation, has its office in revealing the 
eternal world. But the primary purpose of his rising 
from the dead, as he himself more than once declared, 
was, like a sign from Heaven, to vindicate his autho- 
rity. His authority it did establish gloriously, so far 
at least as his immediate followers were concerned. 
Although they continued to cherish the Jewish hope 
of an outward kingdom, still his death and resurrec- 
tion wrought with them to induce them to postpone 
that fond hope, and though they never appear to have 
relinquished it altogether, yet it gave way in then- 
minds to the authority of him who had given such 
glorious attestations of the divinity of his mission and 
office. 

I do not intend to dwell upon his ascension, be- 
cause there is no language in any of the Four Gospels, 
that necessarily implies that he ascended visibly- 
Matthew and John do not say a word about his final 
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disappearance. Mark says, " so then, after the Lord 
had spoken unto them, he was received up into 
heaven, and sat on the right hand of God.**^ We 
niight with as much reason infer from this language 
that they saw him seated on the right hand of God as 
that they saw him received up into heaven. When 
he bade them farewell, they concluded of course that 
he had gone to heaven, and that he was placed at 
the right hand of the eternal throne, and they express 
themselves agreeably to this impression. And so 
Luke says, "and it came to pass while he blessed 
them, he was parted from them and carried up into 
heaven.'^ That he was separated from them is 
clear. They would so naturally conclude that he was 
carried up to heaven, that we cannot determine 
from this language whether they mean to say that 
they saw him carried up, or whether it was only their 
inference. I can only say that I am deeply struck 
with the silence of these accounts as to the mode in 
which Jesus came and went on the various occasions 
on which he presented himself to his disciples. That 
he did appear again and again to different individuals, 
and to large numbers, they fearlessly declare. They 
are not deterred from stating the fact of his appear- 
ance at different times by any apprehension of the 
doubts that might be started as to the manner in 
which he appeared and disappeared. If they were 
conscious of any difficulty on this point, they still do 
not hesitate to say that he did appear. But I imagine 
they were unconscious of difficulty. When he was 
present, they were too much fOled with awe, too trem- 
blingly impressed, too anxious to catch every word 
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that fell from his lips, to speculate about the way in 
which he came and went. There is to my mind a 
sublimity in the darkness which wraps the close of 
this history, analogous to what we perceive in the 
ways of Providence and natiu:e. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

'* If thou ask to what height man has carried it in this matter, 
look on our divinest symbol ; on Jesus of Naxareth, and his life, and 
his biography, and what foUowed therefrom. EUgher has the human 
thought^ not yet reached. This is Christianity and Christendom ; a 
symbol of quite perennial, infinite character ; whose significance 
will eyer denumd to be anew inquired into, and anew made mani- 
fest." 

In works upon the E^ddences of Christianity, the 
question commonly discussed concerning the Four 
Grospels is, ' were they wTitten by the persons wfaoee 
names they bearf as if the settlement of this point 
were the strongest possible confirmation of our faith. 
But, I confess, all that I can learn of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, does not give me so lively a confi- 
dence in the authors of these histories as is created 
in me by the histories themselves. To say merdy 
that they are honest and impartial, appears to me 
most inadequate praise. By studying them in the 
manner which I have now attempted, I find my 
conceptions of the honest, the true, the candid, ext 
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larged and enlightened. The character of Jesus is 
not more truly a revelation of moral greatness than 
these wonderful writings are, in their style and struc- 
ture, of the quality of truth. That this is strong 
language I am aware ; and perhaps there is Uttle in 
the foregoing pages that seems to justify it. Still I 
do not wholly despair of having given the candid and 
intelligent reader some idea of the grounds upon 
which rests the conviction I have already expressed, 
that nowhere in the wTitings of the dead, or in the 
characters of the Uving, do I discern evidences of inte- 
grity and singleness of mind so luminous and affecting 
as those presented in the Four Gospels. 

I beg the reader to pause for one moment, and con- 
sider the character of the events which constitute the 
sum and substance of these narratives. How tre- 
mendously exciting must they have been ! The bUnd 
seeing, the lame walking, the dead raised, the wretched 
and the profligate collected in crowds, listening to 
words of mercy and hope, multitudes thronging the 
highways bringing their sick, and pressing upon one 
another like the billows of a heaving sea ! If Jesus 
of Nazareth spoke and acted and suffered as he is 
here represented, bow must the minds of men have 
boiled around him! How closely and with what 
power must he have approached their passions, pre- 
judices, sentiments ! How must he, as with a giant^s 
hand, have broken up all the fountains of wonder and 
fear and awe and hope, and made all hearts overflow 
with one or another passion ! 

Could you have been present, and by some strong 
philosophic effort, could you have torn off your atten- 
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tion from the absorbing interest of those scenes, laid 
asked yourself the simple questicm, how can any iim. 
of these things ever be commimicated to those wh» 
do not see them, you would have exclaimed at mM. 
and aloud, " It is impossible !*" You might ha«« 
glanced around upon those eag^* multitudes, hob 
where would you have discovered a single calm o\h. 
server? Where would you have seen a ^i^le «y» 
that was not hke a burning coal, a single bosom tb^ 
was not heaving in tumultuous and overpowering; 
sympathy with the unprecedented £^ctacle! Ym-. 
would indeed have seen One there, all csdm and c^ 
lected, the jn'odueer of all this emotion ; but iht. 
dovelike serenity of his demeanour would only have; 
tended to deepen in your eyes the mystery and exeitor 
ment of the scene. I repeat it, you would have h\ti 
that it was impossible that any accouots «ouId ev^rbe 
given of events so exciting, save such as were wiseld^ 
edly inadequate, or so coloured and exaggerated m^ 
convey no just conception of the truth. When ma 
witness anything that stirs up our feelings — saiy.mt: 
common burst of eloquence, for instance — we either, 
give up in despair every attempt to describe what im 
have witnessed, or, in the attempt to describe it, ihe. 
reality is most sadly marred and dwarfed, and we tako^ 
that single step which separates the sublime bomii» 
ridiculous. 

Look now at the accounts which have eome dMi. 
to us of the wonderful words, works, and riiiEjj 'mffj, 
of that unrivalled being who appeared some ages eiMt 
in Judea. Perhaps they give us but a &int idMUC. 
the strange and stirring events of which th^ 
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and with all our efforts, our impressions, in distinctness 
and intensity, must fall far, very far short of those 
whieh were made upon the actual witnesses of the life 
of Jesus. The pow^ of language was not equal to so 
gi^eat a subject. Still from these records, such as 
tiiey are, we derive ideas of moral beauty and great- 
ness, to which no page in Uie world'^s history furnishes 
surything that we can compare. An instance of monJ 
life is disclosed to us which stands alone and unap- 
{u*oached in its wholeness and synunetry. At the 
£nmie time, abundant evidence is aflforded in the 
e<mrse of these narratives that all around Jesus were 
more or less the creatures of feeling, ignorance, and 
^^ejudice, fettered by superstition, b^uiled by coarse 
hopes and dreams of outward splendour. Who were 
they,— our curiosity is immediately aroused to ask, — 
iflffao were they that, among those excitable and excited 
crowds, were able to observe so calmly, and report so 
correctly ; to look on and listen with eyes and ears 
and hearts so true, that, with a slight effort, we are 
able, in some few instances at least, to feel almost as 
if we were present on the spot, and the things related 
w^e passing visibly before us! To this question 
there is only one answCT. The character of Jesus 
must have created his biographers. Whoever they 
w<ere, whatever were their names, they must have been 
persons who by intimate association with him had 
imbibed some measure of his spirit, and that fi^irit, 
caim atid true, -had wrought upon their minds, to 
subdue the tumults of feeling, to chasten their imagi- 
liieUiioiis, to subordinate their sensibility to the Won- 
dettfid to their sensiUidty to the True ; in fine, to 

o 2 
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qualify them to see and hear ari^^, ai&d to j|;;qpi9|^ 
what they saw and heard. Upcm eicamina^qat.^ 
find, throughout these writings, the most totiq^i^ 
indications of precisely that calm and elevated te^ ^ 
mind and feeling which association with such a oi^ 9§ 
Jesus was fitted to produce. In their unguardedn^ 
in their unsuspecting simplicity, in their pervajdj^og 
unconsciousness, we see that these authors l^d |i^^ 
pletely lost themselves, lost all anxiety about e^^ 
every disposition to embellish, in the abiding an4db^ 
sorbing sense of truth. The facts — ^£acts of Yfjj^ 
they had such full knowledge, — ^filled their mijvda.;^ 
the exclusion of all self-reference, all fears and m|^ 
givings. They tell right on what they know, taking 
no credit to themselves, and unconscious that there 
can be anything meritorious in a faithful relation of 
what so entirely possesses their minds. To the authors 
of the Gospels, so far as they are disclosed m ibt^ 
writings, may be applied the language of Wordif^yA 
in his Ode to Duty. , ,. ,., 

■■■'. i'- ' 

** There are, who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them, who in love and truth - '^ - 

Where no misgiving is, rely 7: •' V 

Upon the genial sense of youth ; ,^., ; 

Glad hearts 1 without reproach or bloti 
Who do thy work and know it noV 

Not indeed ^' upon the genial sense of you&^ did^tUe 
Evangelists rely, but upon a kindred spirit. Betneoiti 
him and the young, of whom he said, ^^ of s«b^4s£tfae 
Mngdom of heaven,*" there was the greatert o^fiig^ 
niality. His spirit had gradually infused its^'viilU) 
the mind of these writers, until it became as their 
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)%^lood, nnconsoiously animating all their thoughts, 
itti^prrilig their words, and producing in them the 
l^iiiljdicity, the " unchartered freedom '** of childhood. 
It <!Joat them no effort to tell the truth. They could 
m well have ceased to breathe, as ceased to tell it, let 
Ihe objections and difficulties it created be what they 
i^Mght. Their reverence for Jesus was so great, their 
<^lifidence in him so entire, that they never appear to 
£kve thought that the most imperfect representation 
6f any part of his conduct was not enough — ^that he 
itotdd ever need to be indebted to their pens to save 
iUnsi'^ from being misunderstood. With the poet just 
qdoteiy they seem to have thought that their theme 
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— might demand a seraph's tongue, 
Were it not equal to its own support ; 
And therefore no incompetence of their§ 
:; \ ....... Could do it wrong."* 

lAeoordingly they never think of explaining or settii^ 
\6ff anything they relate concerning him. Thus they 
show how genuine was their love of their master. 
This love it was which was their " unerring light,"'* 
their security against every false bias, enabling them 
to see what they saw so nearly at the true point of 
view. 

That these writers could not have invented the ex- 
traordinary character which they have portrayed is, 
Ji traist, abundantly clear from the whole structure of 
iiix&r narratives, wrought all over and inlaid with the 
ioharaeteristics not of fiction but of truth, and espe- 
luiilly &t>m the unconscious manner in which the 
(Cddftracter of Christ, is described. The ability, if it 

\i'Mlt ^ .1 ♦ llic BxcuTMon; Books. 
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existed, to produce so renuu^ble an invtenotiota; AeelM^ 
sarily involves qualities of mind and heart, a fine.fiiMiise 
of moral trnth, utterly inconsistent "sriih Hhe d^dfafiMB 
or fraud which such a fabrication would imply. Bttt 
the ability did not exist. True and single-hearted an 
the authors of these biographies of Jesus show tfaatfi' 
selves to have been, still on more than one occarien 
it appears that there was a spirituality in his senti- 
ments, a meaning in his words, which none of tiios^ 
around him, not even the best disposed, were aUt to 
fathom. But further. While it is impossible to ooii^ 
ceive how the biographers could have created such a 
character, it is easy to see how such a character pro- 
duced the biographers. So far from supposing that 
they fabricated what they have told, the question is, 
how with their Jewish prejudices, with their human 
sensibilities, rendering them liable to be bewildered, 
carried away, and deluded by their feelings, they ^ff^fe 
able to attain to such a pervading truthfoInesB, and W 
represent Jesus, so nearly as they have done, to tfte 
life. That they have committed some errors and 
mistakes, I do not deny — I believe. That these tt^ 
so few is the wonder. That there is so mack tmtj^ m 
these narratives, so simply and truly exhibited-^-^flib 
it is that should surprise us^ and for which we shooM 
seek a cause. The influence of Jesus at once^ aid^ 
quately and naturally explsuns the character ef these 
writings ; and shows us how their authors becfome ikt 
honest, fearless, single-hearted men they hmv^ ^bffHtik 
themselves to be. Where else but from hiiA ebM 
they have derived the spirit that they breathe f ^li 
this way these histories are, in the tnitii' of i/Mk 
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stiruQtiure, a tribute, none the less expressive because 
wholly undei^gned, to the force of that remarkable 
ehanacter with which they bring us acquainted. In 
their general tone and spirit they are as truly an 
ittufitration not merely of the existence but of the 
moral influence of Jesus, as any of the particular fact^ 
which they contain. 

I admit that there are errors and mistakes in the 
Gospels. This, I suppose, will be deemed a dangerous 
admission. But let me not be misunderstood — I will 
not say misrepresented, for I love to believe that 
these pages ^' will come under the perusal of ingenuous 
^es and be felt a little by the hearts that look out of 
them.'^ Let me not be misunderstood. I say there 
are mistakes in the Gospels. But they are precisely 
auch mistakes as were occasioned by the truth. Where 
there are misconceptions there must be something, 
aome reaUty, some fact, to be misconceived. Error im- 
plies truth, as the shadow impUes the substance. Such 
at least is the character of the mistakes which we dis- 
cover in these writings. They result &om the sub- 
stantial truth of the main facts recorded, and they are 
undesignedly the most decisive evidences of the truth. 
For instance, these accounts differ as to the hour at 
wiiich the crucifixion of Jesus took place. Mark states 
thsA Jesus was crucified at the third hour. According 
to John, he was not given up by Pilate until about 
the sixth hour. Now admitting, as I conceive we 
must, notwithstanding the attempts which have been 
l^ade to reeoncile this difference, that one or the 
other of the narrators is in error, what does the error 
A/^ I Not tiiat Jesus was not crucified at all, — it 
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gocR» to estaUiah the fact by new woA^moeti^ttlJim^i 
evidence. The existence cS tbe «rrqr dis o fa MT pk- 
deely such a state of mind, audi a& inalditytio^ttd^ 
the IsjpBe o[ time, as must have beenpirodaee^iBiilMb 
nearly interested in an event so exciting. <8o^4i]i0A 
the case of the resarrection of Jesos^ tin mil liiwTi 
made by the women at the sepulchre funidkmflhgWfc 
undesigned and ummswerable to the reality^^ofi'life 
main fact, ihe actual presence of Jesus alive. .71wit 
was that produced the mistakes, and produeed'tii^ 
in a perfectly natural way. In stHurt, I emamimit 
may be ccmfidently affirmed, that no ^rror can b^iid^ 
tected in these narratives which does not tend idiiMify 
and decisively to establish far more than it doea:^aMf . 

The books which we have now been examinuig'ttft 
invaluable for the saving knowledge which thc^/giK 
us of Jesus Christ, of whose life they are the^ftfeearit 
and of whose spirit they are an unconsdcHis illuBftn^ 
tion. In him I see a revelation of retigioos .IrMi^ 
and consequently a disclosure of the will b£ Qoi^ 
representation of the perfection and destiny .of lia^dn 
When we see Jesus Christ as he is, we bsjfe^ccsnitit^ 
the knowledge and possession of Christianityvft iU 
shows us what God is and what He would have:«a^ 
be. In the spiritual and immortal lineammitft.ii£ii& 
sus, we discover our own immortalityv and in fl^onpal 
thy with him we come to feel and know oux8^ea:/tg 
be immortal. To estimate him is to growmiiijUm 
tian knowledge, and to become worthy of liiiefGIirik 
tian name. . • // 'o obzw 

It is a character of no ordinary force which kUk'toT 
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Ifiighteei) hundred years commanded the req>ect of 
the wodd. Christianity, in the forms in which it has 
(imm for ages extensively represented, has shown but 
^Sttw features of a heavenly origin. It has been set 
forth before the world as a reUgion identified with a 
moat magnificent and complicated structure of outward 
ceremonies. Its sanction has been claimed for the 
asercise of a power, which knew hardly any limit, 
over national affairs and the rights of private opinion. 
At one time it was promulgated by bishops clad in 
mail and demanding faith at the point of the sword. 
And in all periods of its history, the appeal for its ae- 
cRirity and its triumphs has been directly made to the 
^hril arm, or to those prejudices and passions whidi 
for ever war against human liberty. Under the ban- 
ner of the Cross, that symbol of the divine power of 
m unresisting spirit, acts of the bloodiest violence 
iMve been perpetrated, the most merciless persecu- 
taons have been carried on. Opinions concerning Ood 
and man have been published under the name of 
jChristianity, contradicting not only the first dictates 
of the understanding, but every natural sentiment of 
justice and mercy ; and the terrors of this world and 
the next have been threatened upon the faintest whis- 
per of dissent. In fine, that which has been called 
Christianity, instead of taking its place in the van of 
human interests, has been found opposing the pro- 
gress of our race by all the weapons which ignorance 
and passion could supply. Not by one only, but by 
«U dencMninations of its friends, has our religion been 
made to occupy more or less decisively this position, 
«.'i\VUien.. these thinj^s are considered, the question 
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arises, "how comes it — ^by what means — ^by wbilt' 
principle of vitality — has Christianity maintained it- 
self for long ages in the worid ? Forced, through the 
unwise zeal of its friends, to ally itself with the worldly 
interests and passions of men, taking so little pains to 
address the better principles of our nature, — ^how is it 
that amidst all vicissitudes and the various and in- 
creasing lights of civilization, it has not long ago been 
shaken to its foundations, levelled with the dust, and 
swept away with the fragments of many preceding 
and contemporaneous empires f I find the principftl 
answer to this inquiry in the person of its Founder^ 
in the simple force of his character. 

It was this which wrought the most powerfhlly ht 
Christianity at its first introduction, when it ckihe, 
unarmed with any woridly power, to rebuke the jiad- 
sioiis of the selfish, and dissipate the darkness whibh 
men loved. The great spring of action in the hearts 
of the first promulgators of our religion was the s^titi- 
ment of ardent affection and reverence with whiiiii 
Jesus Christ inspired them. The love of Christ ccm- 
strained them. It was for his sake that they acicounted 
it joy and triumph to toil and sufler, and With the 
kindling idea of him were blended their best hope^ 
and aims. And this it was, by the way, which con- 
stituted the wide difference between him aiid them, 
and which makes his fortitude so much more woftd^- 
ful than theirs. He had no human precedent to ^ibh 
he could look, and from which he might draw streil^h 
and animation. No one had gone before hin/i by 
whose memory his human sympathies might be ienteoto"- 
raged, and whose example might che^r him c/fnhurd. 
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OpLy the highest source of Inspiration was open to 
him — the simple thought of God ; and to appreciate 
this so that it might stand in the place of all other 
supports, an elevation of mind was necessary of which 
we can but faintly conceive. His successors, on the 
contrary, were aided by all those human affections 
w}iich found an all-animating object in him, and the 
devoted love which he awakened was their efficient 
motive to do and endure. 

It may be asked whether those who were active in 
the first establishment of his religion, were not moved 
by those great moral principles which he taught. 
Undoubtedly they were. But then it was these prin- 
ciples, not merely, nor chiefly, as they were presented 
in words to their understandings, but as they were far 
more divinely expressed in his character to their 
hearts. Truth, not abstractly, but as it filled and 
transfigured his whole being — ^this it was that kindled 
iu them a noble zeal, " the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.'^ What 
words could convey to them such a sentiment of love 
as was expressed in his Cross ! 

Or, again, it may be intimated that it was the mira- 
cles he wrought, that operated so powerfully in con- 
vincing and urging onward his followers. It is true 
his works of power did much; they filled an im- 
port^t and indispensable place in producing that state 
of feeling in his disciples, requisite to qualify them to 
carry on what he had begun. But then the main 
power of his miracles lies not in their mere power, 
but in their relation to his character, which they help 
far more strikingly than anything else to glorify. 
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What a depth of tendemeBs is laid open, iKnrtoBHb- 
:iiig his meekness, what a new lustre is added tarall 
the virtues he exempUfied, when we conaid^* tiiemiis 
the virtues of one, endowed with more than regal 
gifts ; with powers exceeding all that Fortime or 
Genius has ever bestowed on man ! Look at the case 
whichever way you wiU, the result is the same. It 
was by the force of his character that the apoaties 
were swayed. . ^. 

And so it has been and must be always. No cnce, 
rdigious or political, good or bad, has ever gained a 
foot-hold in the world, except by the impulse of a lead- 
ing mind, the energy of some prominait charaeter, 
some one individual who has been to its adherents the 
embodiment of the object at which they have aimed. 
Individuals of this description have so oft^i and so 
mournfully abused their influence to selfieb pmiposes, 
they have been so ready to take advantage of . the 
idolatrous attachment of their fellow-men, that it has 
failed to be seen how deeply this mode of infiaeoiee is 
founded in the nature of man. Thus the mn^^m^M 
gone forth — ^'principles, not men,^ a sound maodm 
but only in a qualified sense. The truth is, princ^es 
at best are but imperfectly set forth in a verbal form. 
Language is an artificial sign and an inadequate 4me- 
It may meet and satisfy the understanding and an- 
swer important purposes, but it reaches the ^gieat 
. springs of human action only indirectly and by a^ of 
association. The conduct, the life of a human haing 
is the true, natural, divine symbol whereby, .gceat 
truths are made to kindle our strongest a&eftims. 
So that in the very nature of things, men, UvingHien 
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i\suB required to eiq>resa in ilieir lives to other n^n, 
^^the great purposee with reference to which they are 
j.to be moved. 

: ;. I make these remarks to show that the stamp of 
divinity is as visible upon the mode in which Chris- 
tianity has been communicated to man as upon its 
substance. The great truths, the paternal providence 
. of Qod and another life, have been acknowledged to 
be great and important, worthy of God to teach. But 
the manner in which they have been revealed has not 
been recognized, as equally worthy of the Deity. 
L » Why,'^ it has often been asked, " why were not 
. these truths written out upon the firmament, so that 
^ all men might read without the possibility of mistake ; 
or proclaimed, as by an archangers trump, so that 
the whole world might hear i ^^ Alas f there is much 
.written from of old in unfading characters all over 
;the sky, the earth, and the sea. There are myriads 
: of voices sounding on from eternity to eternity throu^ 
; all ike heights and depths of the universe, — ^but where 
, is the seeing eye, the hearing ear! Such methods of 
revelation as I now refer to, are mere human propo- 
sitions. The mode actually adopted in the Christian 
dispensation harmonizes perfectly with the deepest 
{»inciples of human nature, and displays the same 
.wisdom by which that nature was fashioned. Man 
. has been addressed through man. One has been 
ensed up to communicate the life of truth through 
laisi own life, to point men not into space but into 
. tibeir own souls, there to read the will, and behold 
' the countenance, and feel the spirit of God. In his 
spiritual features beams the glory of God. The cha- 
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racter of Christ k the rock of Christian faith, th^. 
high tower which cannot be hid by the thickest ck)uds 
which steam up from the ignorance and corruption 
of earth, and which assures us that the city of God is 
there, the dwelling-place of unchanging truth. 

As it was from the character of its Founder that 
Christianity received its first impulse, so by the same 
force has it been sustained under the crushing weight of 
the corruptions by which its brightness has been dark- 
ened and its beauty deformed, and from the enormity 
of these corruptions we may form some idea of the 
force by which they have been resisted. This baa 
been its shield amidst the deep wounds which it has 
received in the house of its friends. The conunon 
impression is, that it owes the influence it has retained, 
amidst the errors of its adherents, to its great moral 
f»nnciples. True. But, to repeat what I have said, 
these principles, in an abstract, verbal form, separated 
from the life of him by whom they were promulgated, 
lose nearly all their peculiar power. A moral system 
of almost equal excellence might be gathered from the 
records of ancient wisdom. Gibbon has remarked in 
one of his notes that he finds the great social law of 
Christian love stated in the plainest terms by a vmter 
who flourished age^ before Christ. Take from Chris- 
tianity the original exposition of truth which it pre- 
sents in its Founder, suppose it to have beeu fir^t 
taught by one whose life gave no significance tQ his 
words, and it is evident at once how much it musi 
lose. On the contrary, we might erase from, tb^ 
Christian records every general precept, yet so Joi^ 
as the acts and sufferings of Jesus were remembeisd) 
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they would retain an all-commanding influence. The 
superiority of actions to words has passed into a pro- 
verb. But where is it so strikingly shown as in the 
religion of Jesus Christ ? His precepts recommend 
themselves to our reason ; but the application we 
allow them is narrow or comprehensive according as 
we appreciate him. We understand them no farther 
than we understand him. When men, outraged by its 
corruptions, have been disposed to abjure Christianity 
altogether, the pure and generous character of its 
author, dimly discerned indeed, but yet seen in some- 
thing of its truth, has commanded their respect and 
prevented them from rejecting a religion promulgated 
by lips so pure and eloquent. The greatest sceptics 
have confessed that the character of Christ is too 
great and too natural not to be a reality. 

When we turn from the past to the present and 
the future, and inquire by what means the improve- 
ment of mankind individually and collectively is to 
be most effectually promoted, we find in the charac- 
ter of Christ untold resources of wealth and power. 
" Political reform, pressingly enough wanted, can in- 
deed root out the weeds ; but it leaves the ground 
empty^ ready either for noble fruits or new worse 
tares ! And how else is a moral reform to be looked 
for but in this way, that more and more good men 
are, by a bountiful Providence, sent hither to dissemi- 
nate goodness ; literally to sow it, as in seeds shaken 
abroad by the Hving tree ? For such in all ages and 
places is the nature of a good man ; he is ever a mys- 
tic, creative centre of goodness ; his influence, if we 
consider it, is not to be measured; for his works do 
not die, but being of eternity, ate ^\.^T[\a&.\ ^sa^Ws^. 
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new transfonnation and ever wider diffiMMOt tedim^ 
living and life-giving.*" Then let him whose duuaistar 
is acknowledged to be the best and purest ever est 
hibited on earth — let him live in the faith and imi^ 
gination of men. To ascertain our destiny — to know 
the hidden aim of our being, we need not gaze mjbo 
the sky, or pry fruitlessly into futurity. The end sif 
life is revealed in Jesus Christ. He is the moddl 
whereby all men may fashion themselves. WhenJbe 
appears, not personally but morally, not to the iwiff 
wmxl eye but to the inward sense, we shall beeone 
fike him, for we shall see him as he is. 

When the character of Christ is felt, then exists 
tiiat principle of action denominated in the Scriptures 
fiuth, — ^the faith that saves the soul. Then will ths 
destiny of man be realized. He who contemplates 
Jesus Christ, as he is presented in the brief and simpler 
dcetches of his life, as a pattern of disintereste^bnetiiif' 
self-command, and piety, before whose imagmailJODt 
and affections that wonderM being stands diatinctlji!: 
revealed, such a one must feel the force oS the dmA 
lacter of Christ. He beholds a being, the greateflk: 
Uiat ever trod this earth, not merely for the extraoln 
dinary powers he possessed, but for the unj&rm 
humility, the touching self-forgetfulness, with wfaidi' 
he bore his great gifts ; one who disregarded atk thei 
seductions of ambition and power, in whom Hm hnoan: 
nas of multitudes never excited one throb ^ fmoi 
g^ry, whose tenderness, overflowing all srti&dA'iSBe 
tinctions, poured a tide of mercy into the.h aarteiJ i fe 
ibe d^raded and miserable ; one who su£fei»d ftt^gjf^^ 
3nd hunger, and thirst, and contumely, and ^Mlrfnofli^ 
tibat be might comfort, coxt^cX^j «cA\^fi«a wa race ; 
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out -of whose heart, m the very agonies' of death; 

farofee -words of affection for his mother, and prayers 

for those who tortured him. Such was the Man of 

Nazareth. But how vain are words to describe his 

original excellence ! Could we only bring up before 

our minds the spotless and venerable idea of him; 

eould our cold and sluggish imaginations only picture 

him in his youth, in ,the serenity of that blessed 

countenance, in that attitude of unspeakable love, 

yearning to gather the whole family of the suffering 

and afflicted, even as a bird gathereth her young und^ 

her wings ; — could the eye of the soul be so cleansed 

as to see him as he was, then we should not need to 

be told of the power of his character. In the revenf 

rence, gratitude, and love which would overflow our 

minds, gushing up from a thousand hidden springs^ 

we should have a present proof of his moral force, c^ 

hag power to sweep away from the heart all the fato 

id(ds and temples we erect there, and to cover it witb 

the unfading verdure and the immortal fruits of truff 

and evergrowing goodness. If we have ever been in 

any degree impressed with the wisdom and excellenoe 

(^ Jesus, by the emotions we have sometimes felt, let: 

us pause and consider what a t!ransformation must' 

be wrought in him, who discerns this illustrious beings 

not partially and by glimpses transient and far ber>: 

twten, but who cherishes his pure idea in the inner*o'. 

most recesses of his mind, amidst his best sensibiUtiea^ 

studying all the beautiful details of his life with an. 

mei^^present conviction of reality, learning to con-: 

form all his ideas of greatness to him as an unerring 

standard ! Must not a mind, thus occupied, be strong 
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in the goodness which it loves I And if tstrong in 
goodness, then saved, yes, saved — O, how tmily savmdb! 
being deUvered from all corrupting pascdons, from aU 
those £sdse prepossessions, to which tho^ who li vein 
ihe world without a pure object to look at and to 
love, are ever so exposed, — ^being redeemed £rom\aU 
iniquity, and ini^ired with an affection for all that is 
koly in imagination, upright and benevolent in act« 

If a great and good man were now to £q)pear, such 
as this age, and many preceding ages, had not pr^ 
duced nor approached, a great public benefactor, an 
example of every private virtue, and it were our priiYi- 
lege to be associated with him daily, intimately, by 
the respect and love he would inspire, would not evei^. 
generous and virtuous sentiment be caUed into action I 
Would not our cheeks be crimsoned with idiame at 
the bare thought of doing anything abhorrent to tfa^ 
nature of our revered friend i Could anything act 
iq)on us so powerfully as such a fellowship with living 
virtue I Of precisdy this nature is the force of the 
character ot Christ, and this is the way in whidi be 
who beUeves in Christ attains to that bleasednesie^ 
wtdch the Scriptures describe as the presence of God* 
heaven^ salvation. To live in a Christian land^ aniong 
Christian institutions ; to profess the Christian hitim 
in one or another form, — ^this is not faith in Cl(priat» 
iJthongh thousands hug the delusion. Iti&to hm» 
the sacred image of his e;^cellence set up at theyoff 
fbnntain-head of one's spiritual being, — ^this i^ hUht 
Kving, Christian, saving faith. He who chuasbesi it 
wilt-ay, he must— be saved. The decree mwxikM 
tfe very constitution of the souL . . . ^ v.: ua:.^ 
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The world has suffered from nothing so much as 
from false ideas of greatness. The passion for military 
glory has been the fruitful cause of slavery, bloodshed^ 
and crime. How little has the experience of its &tal 
results hitherto done to teach men wisdom ! How is 
this deadly charm ever to be broken, save by the 
formation of a nobler idea, the creation of a bettev 
taste, the erection of the true standard i In Jesw 
Christ, the real greatness of our nature — ^the glory 
of a pacific, all-enduring temper — ^is revealed. Led 
him then be lifted up before all eyes, and all hearts 
will be touched, and the sword, and the ^ear, and 
the banner, bathed in blood, will be buried at the foot 
of his cross, and it will be felt that all other courage 
is fear, all other glory shame, in comparison with 
that spirit which subdues by mercy and reigns by 
suffering. 

Once more. There is a wide and mournful need of 
confidence in the omnipotence of moral truth. Thu 
it is that the wise in all ages have most seriously 
wanted. They have had, as it has been said of a 
certain political party, " more of the wisdom of expe- 
rience than the wisdom of hope," and they have 
" looked for their fiiture — only in the direction of the 
past." Look at the wise, and the educated, and the 
thinking at the present day. How faint and sickly 
are their hopes of the moral improvement of our race f 
Things are deemed impossible, for the instant accom-* 
plishment of which only that simple energy of wiB 
is required, which a sure faith in the vitality of moral 
ttliA- would immediately create. In these circunv' 
stances how unspeakably precious.^ (could it only te 
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farotij^ home to the heart !) the memoiy of one in 
whom no trait is more conspicuous than a cafar imd 
unfaltering confidence in truth, and this too in ti coil- 
dition of things apparently the dai^est and most 
hopeless ! Without a single decirive token of success, 
he uniformly looked upon the great revolution he 
c(»nmenced, as already consummated. In no respecit 
k his example more original and inspiring. Innothing 
does he stand so pre-eminently alone, far above sQl 
other teachers, as in his perfect faith in human nstote: 
He scattered fearlessly abroad the seeds of truth, 'aiid 
trusted in (rod that they would germinate and grtji^. 
Whereas all other teachers have divided their doc* 
iarines into esoteric and exoteric — ^philosophy for tliB 
initiated, and fables for the vulgar. And at the pre- 
sent day, how frequently is it said in regard to kdy 
new and more rational view of religion — " it is at! vm 
true. I understand and believe it. But it wiff'nbt 
do to disseminate such views. The generality of men 
cannot appreciate them.^' I say nothing of the mo^ 
desty of this sentiment. It reveals the very worst 
kind of infidelity, and our sabbaths, our churches, and 
all our multitudinous institutions of religion are but a 
dead and delusive show, so long as man believes not 
in man. Jesus Christ went down directly among the 
most ignorant and degraded, and well did he describe 
it as the most decisive attestation to his divine autho* 
rity, that he delivered the glad messages of truth ^^ to 
the poor.'' 

But I have done. To bring the Man of Nazareth, 
the elder brother of our race, the chosen Son of God, 
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i^e revealer of God and man, more within the reach of 
human sympathies; to show that such, in the un- 
speakable grace of God, are the records of his life, 
that the remotest generation may cherish, not merely 
a traditional, but a personal faith in him ; that in the 
very form and structure of the Gospels there are the 
means by which every man may be brought into per- 
sonal intimacy with him, beholding him, as it were, 
face to face, is the ultimate aim of the present work, 
and gives it whatever value it may be found to possess. 
How imperfect it is, how ail-inadequately I have 
touched upon the great subject, I feel deeply. Still 
it has been a delightful employment. If it fail to 
awaken interest in other minds, I do not say I shall 
not be disappointed. But I shall be ungrateful to the 
Giver of all good if I ever cease to acknowledge with 
fervent thankfulness the confirmation it has afforded 
to my own faith. 



THB KND. 
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